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good deal of the water has been left behind in their 
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times, as if to conſider whether he was yet free enough 
to hope for ſucceſs from his attempts) then crouches _ 
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In order to wipe his belly——tþ lis he repeats ee 
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frequently putting them over his head, and round his {mA 
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5 againſt each other, to remove the wet which they had 
; wiped from the head, &c. He next does the ſame with „„ 
his two hind legs and with them he wipes his wings 
on both ſides—and having at laſt ſucceeded in getting es of 
_ them looſe from his body, he ſhakes . and wipes 
them with his legs,—again yalks on—every now ane 
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their) inward feelings, dearly, counterbas- | 
lance their outward. epjoyments.? 0, 

m not thoſe .crimes which we know . 
them to have committed, haye been more. 
the conſequence of error, than bad inten- 
tion? Or may not the ſituations of the 
offenders, in a great meaſure extenuate 
5 their offen es—2 d ſome private acks, lays | 
With which they, have been. a 
1; 1 that we cannot paliibly 4 | 

* but that great villains frequently. 
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dulent, and the voluptuous, enjoy the good 
things of life, in e and affluence. Re- 
peated crimes; blunt, the ſtings of conſei- 
ence—and no longer awake to thoſe feel- 
ings; which p iſt better men for their 
offences and eyen good men for their ca- : 
ſual relapſes—the wicked certainly remain, 
at eaſe amidſt gratifications, the recolleCtion: 
of which would leave a deep wound in the : 
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The nerves will in this 


% with Teſpet? to ' ſenſations, and ideas of 
every kind.“ According to this doc- 
trine, fince the officer loſt ch 2 quantit 
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generally read, and his Theory of the 
„ ann n if it 
1 N had 
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« is, ——— een 50 ne | 
goth theſe obſtacles it i De. Phd. : 
ley's « objeR. in this publication _—_ 
>; move, Se. ? i 22a 6 FCC | 
-Is not this informing us, Es, | 
that however excellent, in Dr. Prieſtley's 


opinion, Dr. Hartley's whole ſyſtem of 


moral and religious knowledge is. vet, 
one of the motives that induced him to 


undertake the work I now cenſure was 
—t0 frike out that whole fyftem, in the lump . 
On Dr. Pricſtley's-own- authority, 
therefore, we have indiſputable informa- 

tion—that he did nat enter upon this work 
with a view, diſpaſſionately, and free from = 


prejudice, to inveſtigate truth. in order 
that, by new diſcoveries of the glorious 


perfections of God, evidenced by his 
works, we might be made wiſer and better 
. that he: entered ande it, ihe 


dee, confquenes of which be bad nee 


— 


cage. 


| for grand, alen char — 


or that is the only ex- 


cuſe chat ein be made for his zam 


tion. ene * n Wr TIT 38 


It is enrious enough, too, een 


the met bod Dr. Prieſtley in order 
eo anſwer the declared end, which he ſays 
be had" Whew In order to have Dr. 


ion * chgget” Dr. Hartley's work, al- 
though 1 Dr. RANG confeſſes it is ex- 
at rely, but only * in 


«a great meaſure, n 60 it 5 
would have imagined that — — | 


foreign, or not foreign to the work, ſhould 
have been — mage Ine. 


— quote Neu Dr. Ha 


e, which, in Dr. Prieſtleys opi- 
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1 aus — ied in death. | 
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„be the means u —— | 


— , i nie * ha. ſet, about, 15 
to: een ee —.— Ds 


affirms, — — — ue to | 
beextindet death | | Hartley, gives 
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7 — would rather 
bare us ee 0h: be took chis flight, 


out? any previous examination | ofthe/coti- 
quences. ' 20. 08k» El SLES 018 j Uſe? 


It appears by Dr. Hartley's p 
of his own work, that he really never en- 


 tertained _ . idea of our being entirely 
e 


(body, ihe Longs b 4 No 
.OBABLE SUPPOSITION, ben 


* 


—: . / 


7 De: ; Pile hs ge 


lar 7 Dr. Prie Kelley i. 
5 Folia Ki tv: eh — 
1 with Dr. Hartley s work, I will not take 


<ZY upon me to | determine—but' if authors 
7 really have E 1 force another 8 m—_ 


W 
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8 0 


or revealed. ..; * auligtat 2 5045 n¹ e Ki 
Let us now, eraming og what, grounds 
Dr, Priefiley bas contended for, out being 
ee Need ood e eln 
He begins. bis, firlt Eſſay. hn. inf Ming 
us, that ſince. all-»lepſations_ and; Adeas | 
are conveyed to che mind, by; means, of 
ec « the: external ſenſes, or. more properly, by 
the nerves belonging, to ther, ſenſations, | 
as they exiſt in che hrain, muſt. be ſuch 
+ things as are capable of being 
<« ted by the nerves; and ſince the nerves 
« and the brain are of the ſame ſubſtance, 
« the affection of a nerve during the tranſ⸗ 
« miſſion of a ſenſation, and the affe 
of the brain FOG hs perceived pre- 
ly the Gme,”.. 7 


„ a + 4+ * » 42:1 18 5 
„ Boie 
— 9 


; ved 09/1 by mene of e ent 


is pleaſed-to Live: auth — 
een eee bing kadwn, 
bicak: dhe dds 3 and we are 


deaf —aleſttby our palate, and: naſe, and 


| we can neither taſte nor ſmell. We know 


likrwiſe, tllat the dename, of thi meta, 


for 


and. oß the brain. i 


ought we know, er feed ane 1 dhe af 
« fection of a nerve: during the tranſthiſſion | 
« of a, ſenſation, ant; the affectien of the 
| ei brain. during the perceived preſence. of 


i, are probably the ſame. It matters 


not tofus whether they are, or not. We 
know chat the — immaterial princi- 


andy muſt remain inviſible, until u new. life 
een light. Wy. know that the 


heir interyention, Er e 


ple al 3 . communicated throughout 
the whole body—conſequently. that prin 


ciple of life muſt be intimately ce 


with the N becauſe it is fo with the 
A | brain, | 


ny NX 


- | 
* 
— 5 ; 
4 * 2 
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| POR db pring— 
and becaoſt, Whaewera large nerve ber 
ee de uu en eich ir beneren 
feeling, betomes (nſtantly paralytie. 
How is it pofilbler a6: ſoppoſo mat ung 1 
ideas batept thoſt thut ate intuixi ue, auld 
de exrited in an human mind; during det 
tonneRion- with: the; budyn büt by means 
of the external fenſes 7: mr eee 


. ofa inch of ground, on which 
10 Bulla a anda" for hib desttde. 
Vatter, in pmably alle@oourminds—and 
eur minds affect our bbdies—-but Bo ne, 
Ach affeck each bitter, 2's fh ſtery, 
ouft'of the power of men toſo e. Dre Frieſta 
. Achat het fefnfaefbns, of 
«ideas, are, athena nin; or fett 
„ge cl, thin we Here of the dend ar 
fefttient᷑ principle itſelf and ont ght 
five SEAT, Wit 906 rer n 9 HAIG 
nie thight, ok irtelf have been Mgesent co 
hive prevented” Dr. Prieſtley's rigs 
a ech. iche en deine his 


ed ven . BODY be 
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1 ſuch demonſtration of the paſibriiry 
- that his mind might have been in che D 
(for we know that it was not in his budy, 
Her any benig/ioval pur poſe do mankind, at leaſt, 
at the bank ho made that poſitive aſſertiot) 
he might, with juſt as much certainty, 
have given us there act five, propurium, and 
4 the man, or men in the moon, 

23 hae aſſerted, that properly ; king, 

* thin. mad Id not in his body 


at the tima, 40 abe deſt cxenſe: hin frinnds | 
can think of, for the eee 
of. ſueli an aſſertion. eee 
If it were Dr. Priettley's. een, 0 | 
infor that becauſe; all ſenſations and ideas 
**.are.Rouveyedto.the mind. by means f 
che extetnal ſenſes —nand becauſe, * en- 
re,ſations as they exiſt in the brain, muſt | 
« be ſuch things as are capable. of. being 
<| tranſmitted by the nervos, that hang 
as the mind ig opertted on by matte, it 
is muſt probably itfhlf, material—this is an 
inferencethat toes not in the leaſh follow 
2 though matter affords ſubject far my 
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Rn of which we are conſciouss And I 
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can ſhut our eyes; did eee, 
Oy! l Which matter NEE 
n . 


Br. Prieſtley Gina hp «the bafinef 


(e Philoco ph will be abundantly fatiſ- 
bel, ek we be able to point out ſuch a 
de 


i **-correſpond to all the variety of ſenſations 
ee And ideas, and the affections of them, 


beg leave to know, whether rb #ufingſe of 


| Philoophy is not as abundantly fatigfits,” by 
aſeribing our. ſenſations and ideas ro an 


immaterial principle, incomprehenſibly im- 
Planted: within us. by the hand of infinite 

om, and Almighty power, as by 
adopting Dr. Priefttey' s Hypotheſis,” and 


aſeribing our ſenſations and ideas, to the 


texture of our medullary ſubſtance, and 
to the convelutions of our brain 7 


I ſhould imagine that before the buſi- 


« neſs of philoſophy could . be abun- 
duanily ſatisfied” with our being! able to 
point out ſuch à probable affection of 
, the brain as will correſpond to all the 
1908 * wetieyy of Fiore, and d jdeas, and the 


* affeRtions | 


„eee 


n of the brain, as will 


Ta A «a famad frac. . 


* bonſelons, i wol — | 
to underſtand w =it ir which the affection 
of che brain, 6y/arine hat it is 01 ie 
idleat- at it is which feels 1" 
——In order to be philoſophical, is it Dr. 
ey's opinion that we ſfiould indon - 
ſlſtently reject one hypotheſis, merely be- 
cauſe it is above. our camprehenſion in 
order to adopt another, which is not only 
as much above our comprehenſion, but i 15 
likewiſe repugnant to our reaſon? ———; . 
That mere matter can hin, as we think: 
is ſurely ar incomprebenfible, at leaſt as the 
manner of the union between our ſouls 
and bodies. But, | the defire to be. detmed 
A - PHILOSQPHER, . quite intoxicate 
ſame minds, and bewilders their ſenſes !— 
Like an ignis fatuus in view of an incon- 
ſiderate traveller it leads men out of the 
plain broad roads in which they might 
have proceeded; with credit to themſelves, 
and advantage to the community and 
decoys them into quagmires, where they 
are laughed at by paſſing travellers —— 
Whether external ſenſations are ooccaſi- 
in the brain, by means of ** vibra- 
£4 SP 5 3 tions 


CT : 3 


— of a re are — 70 
the brain by means of a fluid with which 
Femme for that 
purpoſe having formerly been . ſuppeſd 
4 40 be tubelar is not in the leaſt ma 
teriab either in fupport of the hypothoſis” 
which Dr. Prieſtley! has advanced;/or in 
contradictiom to it. It is enough for us 
to know; chat by the intervention of the - 
nerves; and their communication with the 
brain, woe ſee, hear, ſmell, taſte; and Nel. 
We are compelld to think it | exouphy” at 
jeaſi ot nathing ſhort af a miraculous 
information, dan ever poſſibly acquaint! us 

| er che operations of the nerves 
— -excite. thoſe five ſenſations. 
If Tadmit it toe have been demonſtrated; 
that thoſe five ſenſations are occafioned by 
vibrations, communicated to the brain, 
| along the nerves, I remain, notwithitatid- 
| ing, to the full as ignorant as I was before, 
in what manner the vibrations, on, or ib, 
the brain, affect that Uring Prineiple which | 
is fenfible of thoſe: five ſenſations.” e 27: 
Tr appears to Dr. Prieſtley, / that the 
8 r , wre ton all 6 
91. 8 * knows 
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— 2 vine 0 be 
2 the mgre 3 
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He, ink; — rial pripeiples... 
«c hay me ys that „ one —_ 
2 — _ſuSciendly. eee 
de bene e d * . 
ien, de the —— 
N Fl er i in pr | 
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* thin tho original one. Butt _ 


G4 . tions 


object. Now] e eee 
often poſitively not 2 ma —— 
for 1 dare ſay that every 5 i 4 

by his own x eated experience 


. a 
many inittions; Ati | 
that imagination — one — 
whereas if Dr. Prieſtleys doctrine held 
good, ideas excited by preſent" objects 
muſt always ſurpaſs in ſtrength thoſe « - 
eited by objects which are abſent. 
| The phenomena of vibrations cor 
*<. pond Happily enough to the difference 
< between pleaſurable and painful ſenſa- 
Aae becauſe they ſeem to differ only 
160 . bee paſs eee 
Bel e ig „ hother," 


-£ 14 23 2 
21. N e ; 1 1 


me — — 1.40. ane, | 


| 24 and dhe pleaſure: {encruſted with 
« the heat to à certain degree, at which 
* it begins to be painful; and beyond 
this the pain enereaſes with the degree 
ce. of. heat. juſt 1 had done 
it hefote? It: 0 7 . bo Ait 
In the example Dr⸗ Priefiley he m in- 
Rmiced-aland-i in many others, — 
holds good. It is certain that pain fre- 
quently "commences; only Parry no and 
but; to be of any ſervice” to Dr: 
Hartley is doctrine of vil 5;*it ig ne- 
ceſſary thut it ſhould! hold good in every | 
inſtance or pain aud pleaſure cannot be 
ſaid to differ only in degree they muſt 
like wife differ eſſentially in Lind. There 
are many inſtances where it does n hold 
ee ee rt er 
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9 — — — 
milar enamples might be inſtanaed.. ne 
.. By Ahe next extra: which Ebel 
tos Dr. Prieſlleys Eſſeya, I ſhall profent 
tha world with a manner af arguing which 
I fene no one will-approve. I Ml: not 
imagine that he propo/tly argue! 2s 
if he hal but the moment befor, de- 
monſtrated the truth of his hm 
pas tian — uin A vieu te delude lud readers 
into a bone lian that he bud really made a 
praviaus demon .iratien its truub but 1 
will h. that he ſeams: 10 haue ſtrangely 
dcceived himſelf. Hecauſe be: egnceives 
that he hag proved xhat a thing ay he the 
Caſe, he inſtantiy takes, fer granted 3 


Wont drr vlt Hb 7+ 


„10 H iche aden 48-1 think it muſt 
Li hea. that, for any thing that yet app. 
71 


Vibrations in tho brain may accompany, 
tc and be the cauſe of all our ideas, there 


cc remains only * ideas, or 


wo „ rather 


ee wih Une Gees tba 
«can bene * A wy the 


8 thats — ae, For * | 


| 3 will be ſeen that this fingle property 


« comprehends alt the other affections of 
« the phenomena of the human mind, 
4 "I ve — 1 f 
60 2 of every End. v3 IG A 1 
80 that if it be ad miete Dr. 
Prieſtley thinks it muſt be; a for 
« anything that yet appears, vibrations in 
« the brain MAY gccompany, and be the 
©: cauſs of all our ideas” in his opinion, 
forioully, and in his perfect ſenſes, there 
4 remains only one property of ideas, or 
ce. rather ef the mind relating to them, 
* to which, I the doctrine of vibrations 


„ can be SUPPOSED to correfpond; d« 


ct. whole theory will be what ?P—-r21- 


dere POSSIBLE, we may conceive Pon 


1 means % vibrations 
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* trine ban ber but — ta; corre 
4, ſpon? = why then, by the irre- 
ſiſtible power of magie in ont moment 
- te ubole theory: will de ESTA 8. 
«BLISHRBD-1 Uatenly 1 gd [ivy 
The eagerneſs with which Dr. Prieſt· 
ley purſued: what he conceived. to be de- 

monſtrable evidence in proof of his fa- 
vourtte hypotheſis made him, (as fre- 
quently happens in the chace) overbrun 
his ſeent, and conclude; that he had nearly 
oyertaken the object of his purſult, When, 
in fact, even admitting bis argument to 
haye its utmoſt weight, he was only bring 
ing the truth of his hypotheſis within the 
limits of bare poſſibilityl Should a 
philoſopher tale for granted that a thing is 
certain, the moment he finds it poſſible f— 
Concluding, however, that he had effectu- 
ally eſtabliſhed-his theory—ho proceeds 0 
rr r corn o EELOTTUE ea 
TITER be | een-that this gl po 


RG our ideas” — — a, 
quits: his doubtful. manner of expreſſing 
* —— no more 6 * may's 's 
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that (for ht, perhaps; that 
be 7 7 8 | ng e that it is cane) 
vibrations in 15 brain may be the cauſe of 
our ideas and that / that doctrine can 
be ſuppoſed — with that pro- 
perty of ideas which he terins, the: aſſoci- 
ation of ideas hy then he at once dec/- 
froely aſſerts that . it will be ſeen that this 
«ſingle Property comprebends all. the 
. other ffections of our ideas, and thereby 
Kc. accounts for all the phenomena of the 
. human mind, and what we uſualy call 
its different operations, with reſpect to 
« ſenſations and ideas of every kind I! 
vuppoſe we try how Dr. Prieſtleys man- 
ner dt weaning" will appear, with only a 
_ few alterations. We ſhall then diſeover 
| whether his argument really eſtabliſhes his 
85 theory, even admitting that the dôctrine 
_ of vibrations, and aſſociations, Pofſibly may 
be the occaſion of all our mental opera- 
tions. 1 ſhall put his words in Italics, 
to diſtinguiſh” apron pod er e 
tions. thei ag” ond 16: O S 36d * 
re ar] zh el Maw S629. (2: 10 x $17 dd 
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Þ any thing tee, apears, an i 
 giaterial.; principle. of life, graciouſly in+ 
Fuſed into us hy the Almighty, may accanr = 
pay us Whereyer WE. go. and bethe cauſe of 
r Bane will not n any 
a 764 40 bat — 
any other ſuppoſition · und then e % 
bear revtaled to us in the ſeripturea, and 
found conformable to pur: beſt rea ſom coril 
= ze xftubliſhed.. For it will. be ſeen chat. the 
5 ſpiritual eſſence infuſed into us by the De- 
ty, comprebends,: and is the ſource of all 
dur Fun ias, as well as; gf all our -- 
and thereby (withopt its being neceſſary ed | 
ſearch for any other cauſe) accounts for al | 
the pbenomena df the kunan mind, and what | 
the! wſually cull its. A farant operanons; with 
e ee eee eee, 
Dr. informs us, 004. that 5 
; porn on gecourlh te an zum, g 
. priaciple, to aocodaat for perception and ö 
thought, is on Aaying: in other; wrde, 
« that we do not know in what they con; 
/ « fiſt ; for no one will ſay, that he has 
any . gt of : 
A. ” * | 
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: - Hiv: $avingonecomtirto the Ae r 
_ vibration" making ruten on the me. 
dalkary Lubftaubes of out” brains pwſers 
ideas ke ſays are Wiheinted—and which 
_ tiedullary web ſtaseeh pefferug done? a 
the offices of white” we: bein; "the Wind) 
thus ſuppoſing our minds, as Wert d bo- 
dies, 9, 10 9 
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ce 1 * "wo, a APR 
< brain, haying been PIO, ormed 

« mighty. Creator, wich ſu ch. exquilite. 
powers, with reſpect to vibfations, 26 
« ſhould be fufficient for all the purpoſes. 
- | abovementioned; e 155 particu- | 
« fection, 1 may far 5 our Compre- . 
e henſion, And it is only the bare pofi-. 
*« bility of the . chat Ino contend 


wy . * | Fo for.” 2 
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Erwin neg 
e . haye | 
abject, 
the general cine, 
Wit, be 
| Ran 
* — LEVY | hole Wor: glad to: be ip 
e What” : bind 15 think. that 
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wht — artentioff of philo- 
ſophers, in ord to throw more light Phu 
in wi the view — > tet 

Pf | * Salt bare 
— Bes 4# hüt one 


teaſot why inci} chend ver beagninit 
lights being throwi on ik and thit 18 
— >11 mech ect b ic ine 
more Its" a furdities will be co icu⸗ 
bus. SALON» n Wot, zd 20 
I the en h. ph, Dr. Prieſts 
ley gives à re for, which; of itſelf, is ff 


ficient to they the bad effects His d6tiine 
may produce.” He Confeſſos that ie will 
Right Wie perſons; that (6 Harb b 
e the buſineſs of thinking { ſhould be made 
* 9 l upon mere matter, as the 
* ; - H a 7 0p deQrine ' 


- 
| 5 + 
P. * * . 
ſurely fo far from the 
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= ap9)) 
Qrine of vibrations. muppets 


m;-when, they find that 


it is n Luthe varg | 
| . = eee —— 

loes.. ſtagger us or though 

tends e | 


. uniform, — ent r that his, mind 
is no re- hie body than it in 
MP ny . its nd of 12170 kt: enact” 4 : 
He ſays that! Dun en the opinion 
ET Aae among others, 
4 we know 0. lee ontrary een of 
might be, given, to matter.“ 
Gtanted—and what, then? I will ſuppoſe 
for I do believe, that there is norhing 8 
impoſſible to God, except the commiſſion 
of evil but how can his doctrine ba 
proved, by admitting that every thing is 
Petlible to God? It is paſſible char here | 
may be human creatures in the moon, 
bifty 4 feet high=-yet,, the p ſibility of there 
be cing men in themoon, neee 
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is by no'meatis' am atgütmeßt, With us 6 
ir, rede, hut un Hirte wrerghe would k 
have With me, „Were Tinformted of the poſe | 
bil of muy bawde ne wul The nature 
of "thetevidencey raltufite for 4 ggf in 
both! cafes) 6 N rerioved our 
T 
being tali or hort cannot derbgate ben 
che attributes of God; or have conſequen- 
oes, prejuditial to mai but the depriving 
- us of our ſpiritual principles, immediately 
attacks the Deitp—aiid! tends! to deptive 
man of thoſe hopes und fears of futurity, 
which ard fo-r{quilite to: keep us juſt land 
virtuode 30 Snap 5 ri vofng's%; 
aving toldtus that many:philoſo- 
Phersd nnd Nr. Lockecamon g the number 
—think}; that for an qt thing wedknow' to 
1 caphefty of thinking might 
be given to matter! Br. Prieſtley 
us, that Dr Paey dere "not 
Withitanding his „ ere be 
must helped byit, ms to think"other- 
Wiſes" Dre Frieſtley expreſſes” aſtoniſh- 
* 162d eee Ellays. n 125 : 
PROM "Eg - ment 
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chat if behad — — . 
4200p Abe nefre of denn bis hypotheßs 
make un-inigerionns dorlkratcn 2 
nion, if it made againſt the Ahctri uc 
bewaen e eevchmaneat; A: Sadr; 10 nk 
Let tbe granted that all our fie ſenſes, 
are — *]. —— of vibratiuns 
Woke hat — — 
of the neryes and hat ſignißes it 4% us 
bone they are affedied The i inguiry is 
curious and may afford matter for inno- 
cent amuſement, ff ur dg aaf cp, 40 
build dangerous dactyi f hypothe/iſar— 
of the truth gf which aue muſt hecarily be 
Like daubifial. . "Bars that the brain i 
ern agel | 


1 i 
— leaſt e jy admitting, 
ber, thatangtter a et: them, by uibrating 
the nerves... and ty. thoſe vibrations. being 
communicated tn Sein. The doctrine 
of afſociatian might be equaliy true, al- 
vther means anꝗ; it may „ 
bratior he true. EH 
— the follow: 
rbee abjject of. which, 10 to de. 


„ Ah principte of .aficiation, it may not 
66 be unuſeful 60:09; A general v of 
& the ſyſtem ; in , the 1 
< ontlineg may os brought. nearer toge- 
77 * . forn 5 2 py 
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—— e, frm the frgh — 
that the fingle Obhen e ——— man- 
kind to believe they are entirely material 
hat this was 5 object in wri ting 
his Effays, and in making the * abridy 
ment, we cannot doubt, Je 
the information from Himſelf, and ſee it 
in every page but that it was Dy. Hart. 
ley's object in writing his- work; we 
cannot believe - becauſe he has in the 
moſt explicit terms, declared bis belief i in 
our having immaterial principles, which 
ſurvive death. 1 Krgey believe" that if 
Dr. Hartley could have foreſeen: the pub⸗ 
lication which has been made of his work, 
he would have commi ed it to the flames; 
for he ſeems to have been zealous: for the 
preſervation of virtue and he můſt there- 
fore have ſeen with horror, the” uſe that 
has beet made of His doctrine. Nalin 
The mechanical - affociation of ideas 
that Has been frequently preſented to the 
* mind at the fame time, was, I. believes 
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(s 
et cue by Mr: Loches but he be | 


« pathies, and antipathies which: kecealle 
©. unnatural, in oppoſition to thoſe which 
them to trains of mation in the animal 
c tinue in the ſame ſteps they have been 
1% worn into a. ſmooth path, and the mo- 
tion in it becomes eafy, and as it were 
. natural. As far as we can comprehend 
« thinking, thus ideas ſeem to be pro- 
t duced in our minds; or if they are not, 
e this may ſerve tgexplain their following 
1 one another in an habitual train, when 
<. once they are put intꝭ that tract, as well 
ce as. it idoes to tr RR motdm ehe 
r bod i tage e, , ebe 

We are inforined; then, by Dr. Prieſt 
ley's own account, that Mr. Locke's only 
motive fer having had recourſe to the 
doctrine of aſſoeiation, was, to explain 
©: thoſe ſympathies and antipathiese wich 

© he calls unnatural, in oppoſition to thoſe 
which he ſays are born with us. He 
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Mean. cider evidrngitnns bas it 
; #|-Suppdfing) the human innd to.have. 
„ nequirciaitocek of ideas; by meansbföhe 
#. external: ſenſes, hd that thriſe ide 
have hen variouſſy aſſqciated / together 3 

< will introduce fuck! others as it: has the 
— — with, and relation 
to mothing mene ſeems. to be neceſſary 
to oxplain the phenomena of memery. 
4 Fpr:rechave no power of calling up any 
e ãdea at pleaſure, but only rocollect ſach 
. /ag/hive ä connection, by means of for- 
, her aſſociations with thoſe that are at 
any time preſent: to the mind. Fhus 
lin ſigbt, or the ideal ef any particular 
t perſon, generally ſuggeſts the idea of 
his ham, becauſe: they have been fre- 
« quently aſſociated together. If that 


fails to introduce the name, wears ab a 
. loſs; and cannot recollect it at all, eill 
% ſome ther aſſociatod oiroumſtance holps | 
«us. In naming a number of wards ig + 
2 zam or lines in a poem, the ende 
— n 1 


1. 16 with 


Py 1 5 not 2 | 
i them bhokiwards, call: they have beed 
6% fiehniendly ) vamed in that contrary ors 
& :dersj- By his meahs, however, wen,? 
ce. quint: a dadilith afodoing it, as may be 
©. daund by the, m of number from | 
t fr n to tant bat. 
mummting all-this-ijo be true lit! only 
thews {what / no nt denies) that: the mes 

———— cinen 


* a0 ann dopport Dr 
Prieſtley u favourite iden of our having no 
immtaterint prinripie of life 7. By his 
„ he bes been at all this 
9 to eſtabliſh that opinion 
we muſt Therefore: keep chis intention of 
his) conſtantly in view as we proceed 
and in the examination of all his atgu- 
monte try them by endeavouring to diſco» 
yer whether they jultify his la- 
ration of his diſbelief in the recvine op 
— nmaterial 
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is not in Dr. Prieſtleys — Sy 


ſneyrs the abſurdity of his hypotheſis.. He 
began the paragraph in which he made 
the nan — 


S chavical. Affgaistig as — ap: wo 


; — —— tothe: mind: 
_ &c.—and he began the: daſt paragraph 


which I have extracted, with, <:fuppoling 


the human MIND-to have- acquired a 
c ſtock of ideas by.cmeans of the external 


95 ſenſes cc. thus, byia confeſſionꝭ which 
Be. has been compelled-to make againſt 


| himſelf; he has given his teſtimony in 


ſuppott of our immateriality. What 
would he have us underſtand by dle 
L. mind: — He has allowed i} nat'me 


chanical aſſociations: of: ideas are preſented 


to the mind by which he certainly im- 
plies: that there is . ſomet bing within us 
(not explained by him) which can acguire 
a ſtockof ideas, and gan; haue recohuſe to 
that hoard, at pleaſine. . His on manner 
of writing. ſheyis the abſurdity. ß the doc 


trine which he wiſhes to ſupport J- 


What i is it, which. e n Ae | 


22 10 D. reli Tye rite 
rg a dee | 
17 means 7 


zouglit- 2 
tion I. hat. are, Ho 85 He 
ſays that various: ideas are aſſoeiated and 
chat different aſſociations, form complex 
ideag—but , where. are; they, _allociated ? 

Where formed ? What i is it, which thinks, | 
reflects, reaſons ?—Theſe are plain ;queſ- | 
tions; and abſotutely x require direct anſwers; 
= Dr. Prieſtley cannot give direct anſwers 

—anſwers. which ſhall be deemedſatiefaRtory— 

will he not be highly cenſurable for having 
| made ſuch a public declaration, of what 
was 0 marr nted by i bis e 2, 
In the ad page of Br. Pric 
Efay, he very properly pop Nay 12 
of ſuppoſing that the brain irſeh n bare 
ideas written on it. He fays HK it 4 tg 
ce” aſſiſt the imagination, indeed, but 1 by 
« no means in any conſiſtency 'with,the 
notion of a nervous fluid, it had 9225 

* conceived that ideas reſembled. haradters 

oe e en A x tablet; and that the lan- 
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«25 their being more ör leſs deep 
*. Prei, their bean felalnedia longer or 


ec a ſorter time, being capa able of being 


9 "revived at pleaſure,” &c. may de p ret 
te well explained by the hypo the! J 
Wa, tablet, and ae, yp On. t. it! 
ll Weed inadequate, to the cxplinati jon of 
aol ' other, and very Temarkab] e pheno n 0 
«of ideas, eſpecially their EIS * 
% 5 7 Lg! this hyp 55 1 
) } explain. any of 
in 
- Having 7 og 21 3 1 Pro- 
tiet kidiculed the abſurdity of p. 4 2 
hat ideas | can be really impre d, 
written, on the brain, T th pF K 
| glad. t to be informed 10 what mance 75 
conceiyes ideas are alſociated, NE, .the 
brain, Ne fays that ,* bght,. ar 
70 the idea of any partjct Jar 1 gener- 
"0 oy 


hey 


f fuch 
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ſts the idea of Kiv na er ; 
y have been Frequently aſſoci. 
es; ad dg ie bur Paſt, (and g muff 


« ally ſug 
0 oy eps 


frequently repeat ty queſnen) ge- are 
they alſoctited, and 4 bbs ate they: ge- 
membered ?- Dr. Frteſtley eonſeſſas that 
the bruin neither prefents us with the view 
of a *rablet* on which they can be written,” 
nar ef any A” which. could write' 
them. We are therefore, and muſt always 


be, bewildered; When he talks of {eas 


being aſſociated, until he informs us 
WHERE they are affociated, and what it 


1 which is*confeious' ef their aſſbeiation. 
He fads fruft wach che hypotheſis of a 


ſyir, End tablet; beeauſt it . Tugpeſts bo- 
thin te erplalg any of the mental oper 
c ations reſpscting ideas but ſorgets 
that his own bypetheſt leaves ub equally" 
t does he san by 
% Mata operations le denies our” 


having minds—(for he affirms that bis mind 


is as much in the moon às in his body - 


and yet he'talls ef mental operations, "as 


if he believed he Bad a MIND, to operate l 
Dr. Prieſtley tells us -that, - , ſuppong 
« the human ' mii to have acquired a 

* ſtock of ideas by means of the external 


08 . | 


Ks way an rd is pre 
* ſent, it. will ĩntroduge ſuch others as it 
has the neateſt connection with, and 
cc relation to, nothing'-more ſeems. r be ne 
er egſary to explain "the, phenomena 9 
«.MEMORY.” He muſt. excuſe. me 
| 4 vuſt deal more isn: necęſſary and 
ſhould have been e ſo by a man 
who. wiſnes to write like a philoſopher 
for a philoſopher ſhould have explained an: 
us what it is which, remember — ar d this: 
s an omiſſion which muſt often remark, \ 
ſince opportunities are ſo frequently afford · 
ed me of ſhewing how inconfiſtently: Dr. 


Prieſtley has written againſt the exiſtence 


of that immaterial principle, which We 
term, the mind. Before he proceeded 


an7 farther, . he ſhould have thought 


_ that information requiſite to lay before 
us — becauſe, without that infor- 


mation, his whole theory: |. muſt bo 
unintelligible. We gan underſtand Dr. 4 
Hartley. becauſe be founds his Theory on 
the ce opinion that nan confifts 

1 cc «of. 


have inde to a6quiretideas) and, oh 


4 


% tun hantopubady and minds — 
neee eee 


body. The art den — 
was employed in declaring: his belief in what - 
Dre. Prigfiley. deniety/ Du. Hartley took for 
granted that none bt! Iunatichs, (or m 
in the moon,) can doubt our having imma 
terial thinking principles and . 
ing principles, | are what he,,repr 5 
as afſactating ideas = and (by means of hs 
ne ſenſes, and of, what, he ſays, 
ping uf of: themſelves: in our minds), 
 aequiring ideas. Dr. Hartley, like, a ghin 
Joſopher, began his work at the unden 
Dr... Prieſtley, on the contraty, has pre- 
ſented us with a ſtructure, in che claude I. ; 
He bas reverſed the order g building, and. 
finiſhed bis. attic, ſtory,; without dream: * 
ing of his. foundation . Ho could he 
E imagine that: ſuch a Work. . 
ſtand ? & of Sur n tale egy „ 
Dr. Prieſtley 3 gth, and abt Þ 
pages contradict each other. In 4s q 
we read that ideas are capable of | ; 


'® See the beginning fv TFT Ex- 5 
track, is in the 11th Part P 
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ce, it ebe "Pine me, chat Idens ie 


SOR e Which (Me Bie tions Widi-4s 
bv Eke, 4d if Ne really believed that it 
Wort hu Bl bolly thun in the mon . 
He ſays that we have no power of 462 
i 2 &c. „r What does he 
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Nee 1 d8 not under Maud hdw Ar cab he 


"<< ip" of beg fertted at plesfure 
and that = we ha 'of * 


iy Ades it pleaſure” IEA > 
the old adage great 

* wofiet ? — lere I fight remake tee, 
chat Dr. Priettey agen and upon the 
Huppofitivn' "of his having an itnmzterial 


ts, have ert Me- 


ple for what elſe does he 


t we Thowld wiiderſtand: by the 


(NY y the word '** 44?” Als it our me- 
Tudſtanee? er f, en 
* ene * re wy N 
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principle of life that.theſe cnents are torei 


bens, * 


Arend wo frequently 4 851 
to hqveaocounſe toaffociated circylnitances, 


in anden to. recaltect; paſt occrrences. 


certain - hut that aſſords no guidence for 
Dr. Pticloy's: doidttine: Idbas indiſptit⸗ 
ably, ara ſome: wayiiar. other,” (h matter 
how) imprinted on duft mind 
this vg terme memory hut whatever 
way they may becumprented; full cit vent 
be in,; or by, an iminaterial, ent 


up- and it is that prinaiple which Z B,ũ, 


adi, and e net -properly,) the | 


man, nene Sd 055 29208 DD ITND bÞ 


Though 1 eannok,! perhaps, recullact a 


perſon's name, or a: paſt event, after! all. 


my | endeavours- to aſſiſt ny memory 
by correſponding citcumſtances yet the 


very effort of my mind to recollect the 
name, or event is an act, of which matter 


is ĩneapable. There is a ſomething within 


me, diſtin& from, though united to my 


body, which can direct. its thoughts to 


what objec it pleaſes, : unofjbed: ty. any 
 afſeciated- circunfranice; can fly into = 
four quarters of the globe in an inſtant 


_ ce or ert 8 time m 
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_ pleaſes, n en pot, er -ſubje—adepen- 
dent ſolely on its arbitrary will and plea- 
ſure. Ino ml, :fori'example, to think 
of the ding of Pruflia's victories laſt war. 
My nent will, is to:ithink of the Ducheſs 
of; Kingſton' tranſition to Counteſe of 
Briſtol. I next chuſe to fly in idea to Ame- 
ries- und ruminate on the oonſequences 
likely to reſult from this conteſt. It is 
e rt think of Omiah's return to 
e. I now "chuſe | to think-of Lord 
Pigot's dangerous tuation in India. 
<INowwhit poſſible relation or aſſociation 
" of circumſtances can be diſcovered, which 
made me fly from the view of the King 
of Proflia's : campaigns, to the Ducheſs of 
Kingſton s change to Counteſs of Briſtol ? 
aſhip's- change to the 
bloody fields of America? Or from the 
ne in America, to the return of 
or from the return of -Omigh, 
to the confinement, . and danger, of 
Lord Pigot ? I can -cvidently force 
my thoughts to fly where I pleaſe.— bar 
ic it, within me, which directs them!? wy 
are they controuled?— What is 
13 rejoices, 42 fears, n 
olg 0 condemns, 
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pleaſure, .. and pos ippy, wüten 
able until Dr, Pri Fl : -apfiver 


theſe, queries fatigfaftoriy, his : arguments 
in favour of  alſociation, to the exglufigon af. 


ſpiritual principles—and his declared opinie 


nion that bis mind is, na more in d lady, 


than it is in the moon, muſt appear arifling- 
If his arguments in ſupport of big gore 
of vibrations, and |. affogjatipn, had been 
ever ſo. ſtrong, and unanſmerable. yetubes 
could not poflibly lead any ; 
to ſuppoſe, much leſe, bilieve, that We: da 


not conſiſt of -two. parts, ſpirit 2pd-niattery 2 


foul and body; unleſs. he. had firſt hawns: 


what aſſociates, what acquires; what wills, 
It canngt be the medullary ſubſtance of 


the brain for, by his on confeſſions 
neither te tablet, “' ſtyle, or repoſitory: 


in which ideas could he \tored,. can be 


found f — —Bewildered himſelf, he has at- 


tempted. to bewildet others. Was it right 
in Dx. Prieſtley, to deprive- us of our 
fouls, before he. had, provided us.with n+ I 


thing elſe to perform-their Mees? 
Dr. Prieſtley ſays that * in the wildeſt 


7 Boo nas Fancy, it is probable that no 
<4 13 © ſingle 
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A degle des verur- b us Bit duch a8 Kad 
e ak 
- vob deagrovietly exifting in the mind; 
as 10 4. e f let BIKE whit 
eligibly) ian. chit we call Feth 
4 phon£b06 ard ah new kücnbi tine, "of : 
ok} Ban ple ideas, 6f aecempoftiht of 
49, L-ohes #70 0007 Amun ee 
Abt weill Drz Ptiettey has alerted; 
wind be Kar uf M PROVE; "a Een 
ee Dat . HBbyg3ts arif, fo very 
anoduntably In bur iffihds; that it is im- 
poſibie x8 trath" Mem te their ſoüfce. 1 
eontstre dt would-be equal) Kg ny 
fort bs mike good his afſertion 
| nibnftritiiig that What ye Call new We, 
are only cenbinatiöhs öf old fmple ideas, 
or decompoſitions df com be bay ich ac 
knowledge that bold erat 'Freqtidhitly 
fuccerd becaliſe nine tenths of mafikin 
think upon tri and take for gran ed tie 
a Tearned min would not allert boldy: 
decifivel yy whit! tie Guld not dein — 
That h fucking as ew thoughts 
uiid are nether new combination Aoi 
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. thought were; which recined; 
It moſt: be ſuppoſed: that- ald thadglts; 
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ample ideas nerd 
ow Ries dach Laan 


muſt have been at ſome farmer period;iniaty; 
To imagine that, to oonſtitute a thdught, 
2 muſt have no cnnection witlilany 
| Or in the Hheavens is te 

"certainly, whilſt on 


—. ae had —— <fowhiah | 


* 


we Have not heard; ſsen, felt; ig tafindz 
ue muſt be creatures of another], 


before w can fb entirely detach dur ideas 


from thel thoughts which art ce 
man, as to be able to think baba ye 


© hath not ſeen var heard -r hath en 
tered into the heart of man to conceive? 
and if any thought occurs tou, Which 


we eonclude to be new, (and which at ſos to 


ur, if we never heard it mentioned, by 
others er met wich it in any bocle, ) Dr. 
Prieſtley may deny its being new, becauſe it 


was. ſuggeſted by, or felates to; ſomething 


on the earth, or in the heayens, which Was 


befofe' "thought of. This is Lind Keying, 
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of (% ) 
— FEES we dan have 


no condep tien vf—in:other words, that 


we rama work mirdties:l—+rBecauſe awe 


— 


cannot:work inirab lei r, what would be 


equally ri diffirult⸗ - thibk (of ſomething 
vwhichiis not ſuggeſted by any relative 


idea of what happens en this globe rr ois 
n that earths” in dhe center ner in .the 


that Ha hay” no ter! principle: of 
life within him l-—If,not—the 
ö e laſt extract intended to Herve: 


| Elk. 'what I call: : :new: taugt is con- 
nected with the things of this werd, Nr. 


Prieftley: will: tell. we that I. have it 
by aſſociation for- he will ſay that 


it Ad sither nem combinations of old 


4e ſimple ideas, or decompoſitions of com- 
« plex ideas. If uo thought is 9 be 


termed zew, if it has any relation to hea- 


ven, or earth, or if, in ſhort, it is; not 
formed by intellects 104/ch- are not human. 


why then, 1 do acknowledge that we really 
have no new thought for our -thoughts 


muſt be the thoughts of man 1-111, , 111, 


Judgment is nothing more "Hap the 


« perception of the univerſal concurrence, 


cc or 


n what pu- 
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e or the perfect coingidegce of to. das. 
«or the wagt of that concurrence and oo. 
eden e det lk is white, that 
twice. tyg is four, r transferring. the. 
idea of, truth, h ſociation, from o 2 
5 Propoftion to , another that reſembles 
66 ie — 1 8 ont A et G CI 
If Dr. Prieſtley had been writing a, aer 
tionary — and had given the above, 75 
tion of the. word 4 
nion that the world wauld have fad 1 — 
he took much more pains 2 obſcure the 
meaning, than to explain it. Certainly he 
has uſed many words, 4 Paſible to render. 
a plain thing difficult !—The examples 


— 
that milk. is White —and that two and 
6 two are four I underſtand. per- 
fectly well but I confeſs, that to n un- 
derſtanding, he has expreſſed himſelf not 
very clearly. If I had been deſired to de- 
fine judgment——as - Jam only a plain 
man, who, wiſh, to be clearly underſtood 
at once and 18 Pbilg bpher, . defirous, of 
puzzling and confuſing people's minds— 
I wan have ſaid, that, Judgment 1 is 10. 


970 1 0 ste the 26th beet the Eli: 
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at Bt af of 108 v 
which tbe drtide,” Tele if ig milther or 
hs, . ng fe DfpribathirPar" . 
Pe, choice, Or lam d- "diffent: 
. roy! le ipod j 
ffücling büt t mi is white leer that 
e two and two, are ©* four'——is mik 
_ ina" diente er YE Wofd L fer e 
A Ent rhilths do not Foquire jut — 
cortirti them—anii Sur manfler* 
the word, teftifics" the Net r why CY 
ſerfioſs. Tor example rhat tar be mbre 
 £ohnitid than to Hear People reaitithe=u 
Ch upon my word, z "Fequires "Tate 
4 Ade that cal” It 18 | 
fates of the Wort, to laftrate its ute, by 
fayitg, thar it decitles that milkiswhite— | 
and that two and two ate four HJudge- 
melt, 1 Sticeive, keguires ſome ar. pave 
at Raft if not exettion'of, the utiderſt 
ing. 1 If NWere Walking upon — 
auch the great AU Me seen wits "tolling 
in upon A beach, would” not people 
Hugh at mb) if 1 eld requires 
* Judgendnt to know Whether that 18 #64 
*« ſea?” When convictian ſtrikes the 
mind, 47 the ſame inflant that the thing to 
be determined on, appears to the eye—the 
9 8 N * | 


2 


ls pot oy 18 ep + Ain ue 
wen, bo, be will inform ws, „ are 
out of chef genf yet al Une bf | 
thofe men,” ** What id the TT * 
and fifty to one, ne em nevertheleſs Anf- 
wer, White” —— MH can B be the 
anſwer of Judgement, Which was given'by a 
man, hb, % Bak a, AUIN 5 
Can a mah de enabled to anſwet, | 
afſiſtanice of what he dots not 50 2 FE ka 
When I reid the four bends. 45 sch. B.. 
Prieftley wrote after the word, Judge 5 
<p acd to nd his explanation of 
jüdgement means very Mort, and 
obvious: t Yudgement 1$ NOT! 
MORE THAN, 2 &c.—imp lied chat the 
—_— would have been me, and ex- 


* » — * 


"306 Jaane is Sth more than | 

oe” percex tion of the univerſal bares, 
: & or the perfect coincidence of two ideas, 
#6 "gp the want of that concurrence and c co- 
* incidence, as that milk is White, &c. ! 
gr trahferring the idea of t trut , by 
wy affoilition, from'one "propoſition | to ano- 
ther that reſerables it!” I cannot ſee 


that 


Am) 7 


at aſſociation has.any thing to do. wittethe 
dec lions of judgement... The mind judges, 
3 bya power inherent within itſelf- which, 
if nut derived from natutę, no aſſociations 
can form it—and. af. naturally poſleſſed, 
no de x take, it away. Bad 
d ompa ndeed, and frequently | 


it Viciates the judgement, only in the ſame 
manner that a ror of wickedneſs; filences, 
onſcience—! at IS, only | for a time. for 
at intervals the judgement, will be clear, i in 
the ſame manner that conſcience will, at 
particular periods, remopſtrate. „But the 
ne may be, and olten is, vety clear 
an d good, when the actionsare very bad. be 
cauſe. nothing is more common than for 
8 to act againſt their judgement. Our 
judgement i is independent of our will, for | 
we capnot belp judging properly, thoughour 


free agency enables, us to gratify our ap- 
petites in oppoſition to its voice. It has 
nothing to do with aſſociation, but is a 

gift from God. 0 am A Juryman, at A rial, | 
for life and death and a man is to be 


LS = 


tried for murder. 1 attend to all the cir- 
cumſtances of the dendes on both ſides, 
> 4 eke _ 


0 hy 3 
do infehen my mind of whatever enn prove 


his guilt or innocenee. Thear plat at- 


ters of fact —and I then conſult my gudgs- 


ment to diſcover his guilt of innocence; 
but then the power within me Which de- 
termines, is 4 fixed” -princi e;—which 


underſtands by intuition. I aſ my mind 
a plain queſtion, and it gives me a plain 


anſwer that anſwer is given by my judge- 


ment then how have I © transferred 
ruth, by affociation n, from 


3 


the idea of tr 
* one propoſition to another that reſo. 
« -bles it? 1 have not, by any aſſbecia- 
tion, or any other method, transferred the 
idea of truth from one propoſition to ano- 
ther. Tiro men, or ten men, ſaw the 


murder committed by the priſoner 1 


cannot doubt the evidence of thoſe men 
1 therefore declare the priſoner guilty: 
Where is there any transfer of the 
idea of truth from one propoſition to 


another that reſembles it But it mat 


ters not How the Judgement! is informed 
it is informed in + fome way— 


that Judgement cannot be Wei- i is 
not my Body which judges my medullary ö 
ſi ubſtance* cannot judge there is is a diſ- 

1 


—T only init, | 


W 
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principle within me. which 
nd it is that immaterial. prin- 
E directs, forms, and gives 
judgment, Whenever Dr. Prieſtley there 
fare (mentions aſſociation, he infers that 
there is an ĩncomprehenſible living princi- 
ple unbiab gffecrates-rand if he does nat mean 
to Welte that iner me, his e is 
When we a that ir cen 
0 0 Darius, we mean that the perſon whom 
« re diſtinguiſh by the name of Alex- 
ander, is the ſame with him that cqn- 
not the ſum. of our meaning we mean 
likewiſe to aſſert the truth, that-Alexan- 
der. did really conguer Darizs-—as ſuppoſing 
it either doubted, or not known by, the 
Treuen to whom we give the information. | 
% And when we ſay that God is good, we 
«, mean that the perſon, whom we diſ- | 
. tipguiſh. by the name of God, appears, 
« by, his works and, conduct, to be poſ- 
4 ſeſſed of the ſame diſpoſition chat we 
25 ir call gad, or * in men. Here 
vue ate informed that two and two are four! 


r eee needful ? 
« And 


„12 
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% And daving-attaindd tootheiknows | 
e ledge af general trutiui the idea, or 
««, feeling which accotapanies:theperraps 
1 tion of truth, is transferred; p affacs» 
2 t All che / pauticulars vhich-are 

e οs pfiaed under it, dand to other ro- 

i poſitions that ate analaguus to it; hauwing 
4 fun by experience, that when! we 
e have formed ſuch concluſions we hae 
te got Beet Heceite thin 
That we arfive ut 4 knowledge of God's 

| goodbeſg by contemplating his works, 
afſd ftefleching un his conduct is inoſt 
certain but the luſt extract; I deny. Dr. 
Priſtley. fays, that having attained to the 
knowledge of general truths, the idea, or 
feeling; which aodompanies the perception 
of truth, :4s transferred by aſſociation, to 
all the partieulars which are -comprized 
under it. I think otherwiſe. We diſco- 
ver ſelf=evident\ truths, without any ou | 
cefs' whatever. My mind forms no 
ſately; to determine, that this table, on 
which I how lean, is made of wood—or 
— Bring Pe wth! Trig" 1 _ 


Cx F.* IS i 
A + by: Nele. 
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n transfer no idea of truth, 


' by any aſſociation, in making theſe diſco- 
veries my mind has no! employment 
n making them it remains Paſſive and 
decides at once, the very inſtant it views 
them. It is nt becauſe I have found by 


experience, that when I made ſuch con- 
eluſions, 1 have not been .deceived?— 
which leads me to affirm that this pen 


was a feather, and thiat this table, is wood 
EA know both, by a knowledge, Which, 
no renſoniig was EVER employed to attain. 


I -affociate no | circumſtances with them. 
We never throw away our reaſon, by 
uſing it unneceſſariiy. If a child, of two 
years old, ſres me enter the room, he in- 
ſtantly believes in my being preſent he 
employs: no reaſoning to inform. himſelf 
that he ſees me. He does not believe 
that he ſees me, becauſe be bas found, an 

prior accafions, that when his eyes gave him 
thut information, they did not decerve- him. 
far from it —he believed his eyes, : the 
firſt inflant he was ever ſenſible of the pre- 
fence of any object. He forms no induction 
whatever. I ſhould ſmile at any man, who 


_ attempted to uſe any reaſoning to convince. 


me ef my exiſtence or to confirm me in 


the ; 


” \ * 
* 1 * 
* 4 5 
— 2 y 
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the certainty (that thoſs windows are en | 
which I ſee before me. I know bothi— 
by 1nruitien. - Pet, :let:meknow:it,: either 
by: intdition, or by the train of reaſoniiy 
which'Dr. Prieſtley! ' has: mentioned. ſtill 
that principle, he hut made the diſcuvery, 
either by aflbeiation, or otherwiſe, muſt 
remain incomprehienfible=—and- of incom« | 
preheffible, Dr..Prieftley certzinly' cannot 
be {aid to reafor- like: a philoſopher, by 
e that it i © of an uniform com- 
«poſition with: the body - ſince, for 
otight ke can pollibly know tor tlie con- 
trary, it may be immaterial, and NAY 
not of an uniform cmpoſition. UT Io 
Pr. Prieſtley informs us, that «when 
« we ay that any idea or circumflance 
ZI excites A particular paſſion, it is explained | 
by obſerving that certain feelings and 
% emotions have been formerly connected 
with that: partieular idea or circutn- - 
ny ſtance, which it has the power of re- 
© callin by aſſociation. ® But, what 72 
1. vl he ſays, Bus the pour of recalling : 
9 ofociation # This is What unn 


ee e . 
| R - attempted” 
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apt to explain, | In WHAT i is that 
paſſion cXenmdy <7 io 


An infant grieves at being a * 


his nurſe's arms yet it is nat, becauſe 
76 certain feelings and emotions have been 
« formerly connected with the particular 
« circumſtance” of that ſeparation, that 
he grieves—for his grief burſts out in a fit 
of crying, the very inſtant he is ſnatched 

from her arms no aſſociation can .there- 


fore be. employed to occaſion this grief, 


for there is no time, not an inſtant left for 


recollection. Surely aſſociation requires 


recollection. Admit aſſociation in its ut- 
moſt latitude, ſtill I cannot ſurely review 
an affociated idea, without refleting—yet 
888 child cries „ without reflecting—aſſoci- 


ation therefore cannot be the caufe of his 


. 1 


But Dr. Prieſtley fad « "thus with re- 
« ſpect to the paſſion. of fear, it is evident 


* to. obſervation that a child is unac- 
«6 quainted with any ſuch thing, till it has 


« received ſome hurt; upon which the 
1 painful idea left in the mind by the re- 
« membrance of the hurt becomes aſſoci- 


«. ated with the idea of the circumſtances 
in 


n Fo 1 


rn 


2) 


imp which he received the hurt, and by 


6 degrees with that circumſtance. only - 
we which is effential to . and Which he 
therefore conſiders a as the proper cauſe of 


ec his hurt.” * 


13 


Dr. Prieſtley makes infants very yr! 


reaſoners. Here is a train of conſequences, 
which he ſuppoſes preſent themſelves to the 


mind of an infant. Is it poſſible. that he 
can avoid x perceiving, that by admitting 1 that | 
they make ſuch deductions, he preſents 1 us 


with demonſtrations againſt the doctrine of 


| our matetiality ? - — 2 — An infant i in the 


nurſe's arms, has 4 memory in which he 
retains the remembrance of, not only! his 
hurt, but what Burt Bim on future 


occaſions, he makes regular deductions, | 


and reaſons like a Philoſopher and yet 


this infant, who has had no opportunity 
of employing his reaſon—forms conclu- 


ſions like any logician I- —— 1s there 


not, then, an æthereal ſpark within us — 


which can thus early, reaſon ? 
I am far from wiſhing to argue againſt 


the Land formed by infants, I have 


* See pages 27 and 28 of the EEx. 
5 a ſeen 


— 


6 


+ chen "reaſon; ' : But though, ahih 1 
ic 5 they Rave not ſenſe to 15 that 
ie e par cu 1 thin drill Hurt them, until 

they have: experienced | pain from it—it 
pes not follow, but that, in riper years, 
their improved. reaſon a might have appre- 


Rexel 9155 from it, without feelin 


that i injury. %* is "what I cannot From 
ſtrate—nor — Dr. rieſtley demonſtrate 
that Tam ec ſti is a point that mult 


remain dobbifill—becauſe 1 it is impoſlible 


ora child to arrive at maturity, without 


1: -Cik 21536 36 


Having, experienced in juries from thoſe 


cau cs. from which they are to be 1 


hended. 


85 * A child has no. Fear of Ke ti | he has 


& 4 


&s Wan. burned KA it, or of {dog nl 55 be 


—— — >. 


has been bit by o one, or wit out 


x 140 Wa think that Aa "dog. A 


« bite him, a”; having ſane, notion, 
. from. things « of a ſimilar nature, what 
e bite of a dog is. 4.— —This i is, 


in fact, only been us, chat we are 
not Dru with ernatural powers! 


Yi 4 


cannot ſupport at the ien, implants 


| . See page 28 of the Klas. ; 


a dread 


my 


5 pe ern guard d t | Chi] 
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from dagger. | Yer we know that as thy 
child advances i in years, , "bis. unde tan 
expands and enlarges. Dr. Frog fa wi 
this is done, by experience b. being prod ductiye 
of afſocigtign—and . if uppoſe f for argument; 8 
ſake, I grant it—ſtil it is the child's Hiri 
which experiences it muſt be the 
child's ſpirit, which 3 of 
courle, in every view, his doctrine of 
; materiality is unphiloſophical, becauſe it 

is not ſupported by any ſhadow of proof. 
The natural progreſt « of a paſſion may 
© be moſt diſtindlly : ſeen in that of the love 
« of money, which is acquired fo late i in 
7 life, that every ſtep i in the oh toy ma 
f be eafily traced. No perſon i is born \ with 
46 the | love of money, as ſuch. A child 
3 indeed, pleaſed with a piece of coin, 
«as he 1 is with other things, the form or 
16 the ſplendour of which ſtrikes his eye; 1 
« but this is very different from that 
4h „KS. . wt emotion 
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« emotion. which a man 21e Jas een 
ce” ſtomed to the ule. of money, and 
accu ey. 
« has Enown the want of it, feels u "upon 
ce being preſented with A Zuinea, or aj 
« ſhilling. This emotion is a very complex 
« one, the component parts of which, are 
wes indiſtinguiſhable ; but which have a 
er © been ſeparately connected with the idea 
«"of money, and the uſes of it. For after 
& a child has receiv ed the firſt ſpecies of 
« Pleaſure from a piece of money, as a 
Co mere flay-thing, he receives additional 
| « pleaſure from the poſſeſſion | of it, by 
« connecting with the idea of it, the idea 
ve, of. the various pleaſures and advantages 
_- which. it is able to procure. him. And 
ein time, that complex idea of pleaſure | 
.* which was originally. formed from the 
.* various Pleaſures | which it was the 
e means of procuring, is % intimately 
KR. connected with the idea of money, that 
| « it becomes an object of a proper paſſion ; 
5650 ſo that men are capable of purſuing it, 
« without ever, reflecting on any % that 
Neel it may poſſibly | be of to them.“ 


770 See page 29 rwe Eſſays. 1 


({ 135- ); 
With prieſiley maſt give me leave to re- 


rn that he does not ſeem to have pro- 


perly conſidered the paſſion ſor mer : 
which he has attempted to deſctibe. 

There is a regard for money; whale is 
abſolutely neceſſary, and is therefore com- 
mendable. That proper regard for money, 
produges what is termed, æconomy —with- 


out which, affluence muſt ſoon be changed ' 


into want. Without placing a proper 
value on money, a family cannot long be 


maintained much leſs, provided for 


and an attention to our expences is incum- 
bent, in order that we may be able to af- 


ford contributing to the neceſſities of the 
indigent. But the man who has 251 re- 


gard for money, cannot be ſaid to have 
« a paſian for it. It is the myer, alone, 
who entertains. that Paſſion. It is the 
wretab, who loves money — not becauſe 
be Bas known its want, and is fenfible of. the 
various pleaſures and advantages it ir able to 
procure. bim — but becauſe his mean ſoul 


is gratified, merely by the ſordid pleaſure 
_ of wiewing and handling, his piles of gold, 


and adding to the hoard. His inſatiable 


thirſt for wealth, is ſo entirely. . 


K 4 „ with. 
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wir. azy ien of ts een b fir ihe | 
from valuing :anoneyy from a knowitdge 
ef ite want, and; of, dis advantages, that 
he denies himſelf mot only, the adniforts; 
but even the very neceſſaries of-life;-rather | 


3fhoCUL 6997 ue dydw 260 
— nada ek paler For. money ts | 
entirely vnconnected with any idea of its 
proper uſe the natural progieſs of chat 
paſſion cannot be ſo . caſily traced, 
as Dr. Prieſtley imagines. He is miſtaken, 
too, in having + talten it for granted, that 
it “ is $6quired 1f6" very late im Bie, 
E Many— 


very many amiſers have been known: in 


their Tecs. The paſſſen has been detected | 
3 That it is mere common 
in age, than in youth is Certain but 
rbe Afferende is hot Jo great, as to juſtify 
his aſſertions. "tp at no pefſon 3s*borr 

with the love of money: as ſuch 
orveys uo information——but L am of 
opinion that chere is a greater reſemblance, 
1 n. . 3 
the 


Qty) 


tet — * ahlld gece ved m 
the — nen Mulling- wand what | 
the müßer ꝛfrels inoenusting a handful of 
new. gui. BH Rriaſtleys geconnt of 
the paſſion; fun mae i thenefors) Mer 
erroncoui and of gounſe his -gonalaſiond 
from it, muſt Ibe ill grounded... Wes : 
this; ast im every other. anſtance, even 
mitting the utmoſt What he could: paſlibly 
infer ef pm it Met fill chete muſt. be an 
immajeral, incomprehęnſible principle, 
pppd, to entertain eu, the ꝓalias for 
money or matter is, incapable of, being 
ſenſible, ven of the pation for gold, 
whighJ,gontider:as-theyragh.propoafity to 
whiehhaman nature isſubjeR. 1. 
-* What ean be more, ;ndantancqus,, and 2 
% Have rere the appearance of inſtinct, 
«than the endeavOUτ of all ee 
4 recover the equilibrium of their: 
e .yhem they nor of Head 

« yet Im confident, from my. own.ob- 
* ſeryation, that children haue it not, 
aut sequite: it gradually, and lowly : the 
(. e aſe: of ner Ora 


* 
eg © £ 9 
1 3 
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* and the motion of thel eye lid, when 
«+ any thing approaches the eye. Moog of: 
% What can be more“ 3 
than to find a man of Dr, Prieftley's time 


of life; and ' philofopher,: poſitively aſſert- 


ing three poſitions in two of which be is 
abſolutely miftaken ! > - - - 1 am thei father 
of many. children and can affirm from 
my own Knowledge, that children fuck 
the very inflaiit" tbey are born. "This is a 
fact of ſuch public notoriety, that it is 
aſtoniſhing Pr. Prieſtley could have been 


ſo very ignorant of what every old woman 


in the kingdom could have informed him.! 
What then can he ſay for having fo 


5 decifively laid down, 42 4 act, What 45; 
as certainly otherwiſe; as that I am now 


holding this pen? -I will moſt rea- 
dily clear him of having intended to miſ- 
leack mankind, in a point which he thinks 
is favourable to his doctrine — but I ſurely 
may fay, that he is unpardonable in not 


baving been better formed, before he ai- 


ſerted what really 4 is not as he has repre- 
ente. Dr. Hunter, in his Lectures, re- 


23 


9 see page 31 of 10 Eſſays. 
| 5 marks, 
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: _ will ſuck the v very 8 he : is born 


771 and yet, 77 Be 325 not put to 4 breaft with 
ew hours after his birth, he wall not, 
in, 1 oa be brought to ſuck, without 


givin the mother a good deal 'of trouble 


and tigue. 'T take for granted that Dr. 


Pricfley has been led into the i imagina- | 


tion that ch ildren are not born with an 
iaſtinet which directs them to ſack i in- 
Kantly—by his having ſcen, or heard, ſome 
hours after the birth, that they refuled the 
breaſt, "and ſhewed no defire for it. I have 


ſeen them ſhew r no deſire for i it, the ſecond | 
and third days but then they had not been 


put to the breaſt, immediately on their birth, 
for if the ey had, they would have not onl) 


ſucked; but ſacked) greediy.—Dr. Prieſtley 
is, T believe, miſtaken, too, in his idea 
that * © children will not attempt to reco- 
be” ver. the equilibrium of their bodies at 


«firſt, but acquire it gradually, and 
"66 flowly” —for I have lately had an op- 
portunity of ſeeing a hew-born child, and 


of hearing it On IT that he evidently 
 diſcoyered an apprehenſion of falling, whilſt 1 


hing on his Lond s knee, ——— 


Was 


os 


_—— —ů 


| 
b 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| « achild's 8 not Being born. with an He > 


| T 2 1 lambs do,npt i 
begin t to ſuck, the very moment they get 


— 


too, ſucks ene 
Dr. Prieſtley r Fa cannot think i it 


mw” 257 *i 175 IL 
7 
4 ; 
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was pot; abgre 2 ey old at che time. 


: | Bur cre if "this taſk cire bene ere a x 
Dr. | Ee aſſerts 85 e woulg 55 


e to,. 


Ly 3870 1 53 „„ 
grown up frog are alyays' at hand-to 


taye, infants, f rom falling, till they can ake 
care of themlelyes,.. ut Sto the adertion 
ecting him tp Jugh-rno, truth 20 
gre, (certgin than it is otherwiſe. But is 


G len rizing 7 G0 to the ſheph rd, and 
1 


on ſheir, legs, after having been. « 70 
from their mather ? I have ſeen it Happen, ; 


and ſo have thouſands. We may thiok it 


rather ſurprizing,. indeed, that, Pr., Pric ieft- 
, who has been ſo curious in his philo- 


ſophical reſearches,” ſhould have been ſo 
Jong unacquainted x with athe truth of a fact 
of ſuch public notoriety ! -===7 - The.faa! 
— have ſeen it. 


* 


extraordinary that ſuch very. neceſſary in. 


d ee e rom 8 
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is true for l lately p put my fin 
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"His rd affertien, however, lee; 


the eye of a ern u nk 9040 he yy 
not. wink his lids,” This only fliews 


the Deity ſaw no occalion- to ihprels ſock. | 


an inſtinct, certath | that the child would 


be preſerved from dang ger by tho about 
him—but T enter into n no diſcuttion on the 


ſubj ea, —1 only affirm Plain facts which 
I have wi inefiea—abd It is fufficient we 
know that children indi ſputably Have in- 
ſtinctd, in thoſe caſes where the Afmighty 
ſaw it neceflary to impreſs: them. 11 Be. 


Gere 'thou Ge thebetore, that their not 
having, latin, -would have ſtrengthieded 


his Evidence—it- muſt folle ow that bis 
hiying Been miſtaken; thoſt bring evidence 
again} what | he 10 earneſtly 8 ts 
eſtablith, | 

Dr. Petey cant wonder if i be 8 


difficulty I can avoid ſmiling at the way he 

begins the paragraph that follows the two 
affertiohs which 1 Have this moment ſhewn 
to be ill founded. He had —as he ima- 


. 


| gined—convinced us that children are nor 


10 | born 
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born with any inſtinct that leads ther n 
ſuck immediately and yet chougb e * 


eig 


ing beſo abſolutely neceſary for a eye 
infant, he conceived the ſtrange. idea that 
children do not ſuck, at firſt, naturally— 
but, © acquire” the. deſire, and method 
4 gradualy and ſlowly l. and while 
under this miſtaken opinion, he notwith- 
ſtanding begins his following paragraph, 
with this very extraordinary exclamation !. 
4 Who can help admiring the admirable 
« ſimplicity of nature, and the wiſdom of 
* the great author of it, in this proviſion 
44 for the growth of all our paſſions, and 
wo propenſities, Juſt as they « are wanted, and 
4 in the deg ree in which, they are wanted 
* through life *” Though mother” $ milk 
| is the natural nouriſhment provide | for 
| infants, yet Dr. Prieſtley profeſſes a an ad- : 
miration of that wiſdom, , which, is his 
idea, gives them no natural inftin#, to lead 
them to their natural, and beft food | [ Inns 
How could he poſſibly . conceive that our 
paſſions and propenſitics grow ese as they 
© are, wanted,” if children have. no pro- 


at page 32 of che Eſſays. 15 8 
; penity 
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LW be lee 


penſity 16'ſuck; ar obe very Hine when'it is 
200 ce unte? I „ all be per 
« formed by the general diſpoſition of the 


„mind fo conform to itt circumſtancet, and 
<« to be modified by them,” how could he 


poſſibly ſuppoſe there was any idm im 


with - Holding the inſtinct which ſhould lead 
an infant to ſeck for its natural food ? How 
could he imagine that if the mind be to 


conform to its "circumſtances, ' it would 
not conform, at a moment ſo neceſſary for 
its ſupport ? He ridicules what he 


terms that feemingly operoſe, and ine- 
legant contrivance, of different original, 


independent inſtincts, adapted to a thou 
« ſand different occaſions, and either im- 


« planted in us at different times, or con- 
« trived to lye dormant, till they are 
« wanted *” —and yet he ſuppoſes. the Ale 


| mighty not implanting any propenſity in 


an infant, for his beft phyſic and nouriſh- 


ment and flies out into ejaculations, in 


praiſe of what would deſerve cenfure—bince 
it would be immediately with-holding a a 


propenſity, at the very time when 7 it 15 FO | 


| 2 see page 32 of the E. 


wanted 


1 4 ate at. Vow 


in fe-—and this, 100,"though he 


A proviſion is made for the 


«-'ptoweh-ob alb dnt paſſtons and propen» 
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&- ities; af ar tbey are wanted, und in the 
 i\ dogyer in wlich they: are wanted, throngh 
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Eav nom eonſidered the firongeſt ar- 
goment, (weak as they are) which'ar 00 
be found in Dr. Prieſtley s Effays;:infup- 
port of his doctrine of our being entirely 
dlateriat-. Ie has been ſeen; that though he 
has avowed his belief in our having no im- 
terial principles diſtinct from matter, he 
Has contantiy argued under the iliu of fuch 
Principles being adhvitted>—for he has men- 


tloneck be mind,” "tb' repeattdly;: uni- 
formly, and wirh ſueh caſe, thut it Is dif- 


fieult't6 read his Efays; ant not forget 
that lic has fb poſitively denied ourthaving 
any minds within us, thathe thinks then 


@ much in the moon 3 as in our "bodies; 


VIM WL 3% YH 
. Dr. Prieſtley s laſt ent, inde, being more 


| againſt natural :inſtinctai than in ſupport of his ſyſtem 
of materialiſm, it might, perhaps, have been better 


quoted, and confuted, in the ſeventh part. | 
| CR Muſt 
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Mubogdengomer ana: hichils 
mind.. as a ſtriking dxample to how. ſtange 
a degret of infatuatian human nature is li- 
able ben he could ſo far loſp ſight of his 
reaſon, ast argue ini ſupport of the dog 
trine of vibrations, and allociation of ideas, 
and yet deny nur haviag thinking prinei- 
ples; diſtin® from matter, though the ides | 
of ſuch vibrations and aflociation,ineceferily. 
inplie d ind auhiah idto be: ſerfible of theſe 
vioratia an itqtai M ociate theſe: —_ 
— <He has made this denial, too, with 
out havingoadvanced.a-fingle: argument in 
proof of its -hating: hen made on ghd. 


— — there. (is annOt cant drgur 


ment in his Eſſays, \thhtwwould Gtiafy any 
man who Ns gapaci ti; do judge properly: 
and is not too indolent to exert his under · 


fandingiq) Dr. Prieſtley: may ſay. tt then 
% why. have I been at the trouble of wri- | 


ting tis Eſſay, to he w the weakneſs, 


"*ogny fallacy of arguments, which cannot 


« ſatisfyrithe mind of a man of ſenſe, and 
10 rellection Mee, reply, that though 


there, are many men of ſenſe, there are; 


unhappity,) very few who are not too 
L155 ng OT t ho Wai finalen | 
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andolont wb ercet —.— 


me public confurcativy deſeree}ixhhen they 
publiſn opinions chat are ſo ehe ta do 
miſchief Hi nut being ode a- 


ne 


tend 6d ute thoſsi fears df 'avither life, 


which caſt am alloy on their fenfual plea- 
Dres. —-hich are fl only hind rbc ave co- 


pub f emen, E therefore. think: my 
time well employecb in placing thom̃ argu · 
ments in their proper lightz:! Since they 

i cannot, in my opinion, be 400: much. ex- 


— —— ͤ— names are a 
much knownas: Dr.>Prieſttey's--i43- eſdape 


hend how matter can-:confind ſpixis il and 
yet be diſtinct from it, ſeams d b his 


chief realbn For. dũbekering herhæ amind 
anyumore in / his: body, (than\yiwithe moon 
—yet-he makes no:difficulty inizbelieving, 


what: Be it certaini at una tw enn 
how mere matter can thin rrqſin, and 
adore. He ridicules aur ceedulityicin; be- 


ren we have, 9 thinking 


principles | 
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principles merely on account of W. in- 
comprehenſibility of the creed and yet he 
preſents us with hits x fes fd, which 
he muſk, confels is at le n den- 


41 
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bu will undertal ie to 


rily 10 W the, exact ma ner 


Fo nn has previouſly, de- 
ed te me, in what manner the 
convolutions of the brain, and the texture 


of the medullary ſubſtance, enable that | 
Pang voy to chin, reaſons. dg 


loves hate, Hope; Har, 


aud vain. is it 
then tus to. make, a public. refuſal of 
our aſſent to the belief in our having im- 


material principles: of liſe, merely, becauſe 


we chandt aceonnt;for the manner of their 
junction ta our bodies, and their reciprocal 


Pate 4192 pad LE) Sed 
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J. cangetous, "ah" therefore very repre. 
henkbte opinion, which Pr. Prieſtley ſeetns 
to hivevery earrieffly wiſhed to inculcate 


and very unaceduntably ſo, in itly ops 


mid for I cannot cbhetive dry Bugle goon 
Purpoſe he cou: pofffbly have Had in view 
to ſerve, 2) Leading menkind to guy , An. 
tention ro the ſectel ichrogf ani admonitidns 
of 1 thiir mints, than they have been already 


too frequently found to pay. If Pr. Prieſt- 
bed would permit me to addreſs a page or 


= two, \particularly"to'himſelf;-1 ould ſay 
to him, For Heaven's ſake; Sir if 1 dend 
your power to aſſign any good miotix 


wiſhing the world rather to ſuppoſe hb 


inward pleaſures and pains, which are pro- 


duced, and inflicted by what we term, 
Conſcience—the reſult of education, habit, 
nn the cerſeduence of impreſ- 


ſions, 


8 


3 bot Wande onither” very 


n _ con ws > . a> 


* 
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ſions, incom by 
5 pointment of God loſe no time in pub 


lickly aſſigning that good motive, that we 
may at leaſt be enabled to make me ex · 
cuſe for your heart. Were you not ſenſi- 


ble, that: to the utmoſt of your powers, you 


were labouring to: furniſh the wicked, 
and the vicious, with arguments to enable 
them to ſilence the voice of conſeience? 
Could you imagine that mankind would 


be ſo apt t reſpels the ſecret reproofs of 
| their minds, if they were believed to be | 
the fees e prejudice—as they would, if 


conſidered as the conſequence of that ſenſe 


of good and evil, which was implanted in 
our nature by the Almighty ? Or can 


we poſſibly ſuppoſe that you have been 
ſo long in life, and yet, that at this late 
moment, it is neceſſary to inform you that 
the inexpreflible ſatis faction ariſing from 

the ſerenity which is produced by an ap- 
proving mind, wen once experienced, is a 
powerful preſervative againſt 'temptation ? 
—Or—can you need information, that the 
wounds inflicted by conſcience, lead men 
frequently to amend their lives ?——Can 


n be ignorant, that neither the pleaſures 


21 3 nor 


60 195 9 


Sam occafiotied by {tlfapproba- 
tion? and reproach,” could! be — 
of the happineſs or miſery experieveed from! 
_ auſe, and cenfyre' of tonfoierige;” | 
if "that" applayſe;* and that eenſute, Were 
concluded to be 7b conſequente of prefiidice; 
inſtead 'of being confidercd, a8 e appro 


Sation or d, 3 


9115 cen demonſtrate by 11 pn 
| — Which halt 
ke Hor Feb” Bi s) 3 

have really" taken Pains to "lead mon to 
conſider conſcience—ns longer 4 a fenſe 
of good and evil, interwoven iti "ori Ba. 
tures by the Creator. but as the Bup<bea! 
ol habit,” and child of preſudiee in wi 
terms ſhoild your gesogen) Es te be 
reprobated by men af betet tent feefiipsF | 
Charitably as T'with to view your #9? o67 
—your publication ig of ſueh # notte, that 
to treat it with lenity, would be critinal 
for its doctrines are pefhninlL te che 
full as much ſo in theit tendeney, ab 
that ever fell from the pens of Hate or 
Voltaire. Let any per ſon reflect on the train 
of N 2 in the' following 
extracts 


kn iu. Ire wah 77 1145 16032 
Dr. Prieftley 5 r aw 40 

5 —— „moral righu, 
and wrong, ara, | likewiſe far irom being 
fimple in reality, zhough the afſobiatinn 
„f their parts has become ſo intimate 
and perfect, in à long courſe! of time, 
_ « that, upon firſt! naming em. "they 
«4 prefentithat appearance. - 
0 nene of the ideas of 
- acquire by « child when he ec him- 
61 evict ee e ak: 3 
be abſurd to- Juppoſe .conſciebce excrting 
any influence in the breaſt of an infant. 
Conibience cannot be ſappbled to. act, 
until the perſon be of an age; proper fot 
the knowledge uf moral gond and evil. 
At fiſt: he feels hothing but mere force, 
44 and conſequentiy lie has uo idea of any _ 
feind of reſtraint hut that of mere ne- 
en eee 


ers . 18 1603 a0 % T1 «$491. 132 for 1 20 
. 7.4 dec the 429 page e E. Ale 
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«-apditherefdre:berfubmits.'1Dr, 1Prieft+ 
ley has a ſtrange idea of the propati way 
to treat children, if he imagines that 


they ate to be acted on, by nothing, i 
but mere force for rewards as 


| well-as: puniſhments}! ſbhould be brought 
into play and we ſhould never have re- 


courſe to the latter; but when every other 


method has failed. We iſhould-eftrains 


the ! neceſſity of it, is, if paſſible, 
to be kept out of vie, that thei obedi- 


ene may ſeeni voluntary, and for 1 which 


: obedicrice; there ſhould bo a reward. . He 
«ſubmits, therefore not ſo much be- 
cauſe . he cannot have his will, o ae he- 


eauſe he finds, that, by ſubmiſſion, he is 


careſſed, encouraged, and rewarded. . Af- 
*©.terwards he attends to many circum- 
e iſtanges; which diſtinguiſni the authority 
. of a father, or of a maſter, from that 
of other perſons. oñdeas of reverence, 


, love, eſteem, and dependence, accom- 
ee pany thoſo cammands 3 and by degrees 
l he exEperiengesnthe peculiar adyantages 


4 of filial ſubjection. He ſees that all his 


2 eee Who are noticed and ad- 


17 + 1 ö * mired 


f 


| byikindneſs—andr:excourage to obedience; 


« and thoſe — of a ae di 

«« poſition are univerſally diſliked. 
ä Proper education, and good examples, 
in a great meaſure, indiſputably — 
THANDEES ah . nn. did not think 


we ſhould not be — pains to inſtenct 
dame Theſe and, other cir NCES... 

« now begin to alter, and modify the idea. 
« Nen neceſſity, till by degrees he 
« conſiders the.commands; of a pgrent a8 
. ſomething that mu} not be reſiſted or 
diſputed, even though he has the pow 
« er of doing it; and all theſe ideas 
« coaleſcing form the ideas of 710) ral rige. | 
« and moral obligation, whic t are eaſily 
te transferred from the commands of „ 
parent, to thoſe of a magiſtrate, Abo. 
% and of conſcience.” * 12 [enroute 

I cannot poſſibly. ſee, "that becauſc LY 
child has been taught to obey his parents, 
the coalition of thoſe ideas which age 
a e of that obedience, {A 6 form. 4 


'. See the 4 page of che bee, = er ; 5 5 
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3 rok a is — « the 6 
« mands of '# passts $6 thoſe of — 


hood, e ey: new — 
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«of children, 


66 


e vely Sraduity ada Dowy, From « 
« Jong — of circymiftancesy and that 


n is 4 conlidetable” ume pefote they 


does not * an fallow - "tha ou dab 
of moral | good and evil were formed by 


our Parent - exattion 9 bediente. "Inform- 


ing us that they are formed gr. gradually and 
flowly, an and that ir is 4 Tegäcgfaßle time. 
before tes der become at All diſtin and per- 


s, that bs Bae 


— 
2 
— 


: oy, is is imply infor 


See the 42d page of the Eflays, * 


Ti” 


ve.” "My ee count Nun an 


Pr will venture to ſay that any 
pee who has attended to the ideas 


pins — whe and Imperi 
and Dr. Prieſtley might the 
ſay, chat pp narurul parts, are the con- 
an of che 3 of weck 
of N 8d. a evil-for 1 ſippoſe 
even Sir Tac Newton had not the under- 
ſtanding, at four years of age, "which" he 
— 1.) erefore if na- 
tural parts be The z M of "God, and not 
e eonſequence of any thing that can 
have Varl Bi dr dekia to the poſſeſſors of . 
them, 4ober in their childiſh Rate. nd 5 
if the beſt natural parts, be not in that per- 
fection in childhood, in which they are, 
when ripened by manh6od, but are ob- 
ſetved to expand ** flowly and gradually'— 
why may not the: #nowledge of moral: good 
and evil, be ar well confidered; rb g 
of God, as the abilities of the underſtand- 
ing in other reſpects, which no one will 
preſume to ſay are derived from any other 
ſource, but Heaven? The fact is, the 
FOR 3 under- 


. . 
6256) 


uber. een EXPANY 4 ; 
great ay of. e nen deset * oral 1 
good n evil, ton education —et, det a 

— — education he ever ſo much ne- 
— — let eyer ſuch. bad principles 
N -good,. and, evil, will, not- 


blending. de in mvanboed known by in- 
 twitiqn-1, Ton ſuppoſs that the: Almighty 


newer callt ap thaughts,in; our minds, is to- 
tally, to, ſeparate the creature ime 
of Fr revelation and-ceaſon.,. T. 185 17 2111 

This opinion of the ee ati ; 
10 of the ideas of moral right and wrong, 


| A from a great variety of elements, eaſily 


« 


unts for that prodigious diverſity in 
the ſentiments. of mankind, reſpecting 
« the objects of moral obligation; and I 
cs , do. not, ſee that any other e oy 
r account, for the facts. 1 85 3 11 Ss 

a cannot believe that there is feally 


fuch 2 en prodigious: diverſity in the: ſen- 
| *<\giments of mank ind, ene the 
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1 aner, 
ſubenat mell arotherooykbelizxe ahein — 
of mean Obligation, are far from being ſo 
very! diffetont hut are „ prxtty generally 
the ſume iw its moſt material points, hom. 
ever thait fractice oh their zeal belief, 
e 10 „ Hop" 
| Dr. Priefiley; lays that! ea if the idgaaf 
| 1 moral obligation 5749 Al fimple rides. 
atiſing from the viow NS 
Or ſentiments," he) dbeso hot lte by it 
«, ſhduld not be as inynriable as the per- 
i oeption of oalourg at ppds-*--L believe 
that, in fact, the ſimple idea ariſing from 
the view-of: certain actions, or ſentiments, 
75 as inrvatiable as the-percefition-of colours 
or ſounds. By bad; management, the car 
and eye may uche rendeted incapable; of 
bearing: at ſeging, diſtinctiy —ane Iſo may 
our cenſciences be rendered callous by a 
wil ful perſeverance. in guilt. Some men 
have better cars and eyes than others and 
ſome men have their inward lights, ſtrong- 

er, and clearer than others. Alm 
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| —— — erg — Bat — 
mani for example, chiiſes i live in a 
<dttſe-of adultery; or fruadt r uny kind 
of vilainy—we cannot ſuppoſe that Ne 
will be fillyenough to oonfeſt to the worll 
that de thinks adultery, or fraud, zd en. 


ay, perhaps, (and exo(tikcely) 


yu mee cb be ig i Wahn 


commiſtion of the favourite crime; he may 
rendler his feelings ſo vallous (andcoeertainly 


muſt render therm ſo callous) that his con- 


ſeienee will ceaſt to remonſtrate and he 


may then fucceed in deeriving Himſelf into 
me ſuppofttien that his gullt is not fo. 


great, as good men deem it, but yet 


- AE he was ingenuons enough te ſay the 
truth he would confeſs, that a purtiru- 
ur periodo of his life, the eriene had u. 


1 
Y 
if 
t 
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60s [ED 
pearcd:to him in its proper ligha. and ho had 


been ſdyatily ſtiing hy his en mid. 
| howeyerhs lind, an daſh, by diſſi pain. and 


mi . —— 
* eee een 5 Da 4d, 1% 6 { : 
I. cannot poſſiblx believe that — — 
the ſhape and bol our of a flowerg ape 
* bene wo ruf human eye, can nn 5 
50 practiſm at a mara dhty, what: another 
<- Idoks upon with: dbherrenge,, and: rg. 


4 flacts on with rr more. : It: willihald 


goody: if) applied: m. U ginnt duty, hocauſy 
the: papiſt thiaks+ he; 3s; perfœmidg an 38. 
ccptable; ſervices; to-Gnd,, whalhh adoring, 
wafar, or: walking: tacctoot on:pebblege 
but in: mond divtinds itt is: jmpofible! hat 
ons: min ſhenld praſtiſe what. he really 


thinks hienduty, if it he of ſuch a hature, 
that: ansaher who is equally ſenſible, 


can; peſſihiy: look: . os it Wich ahharrenœm, 
andi neil est om it! with vemorſe. One man 


may indeed, pradtiſe as a moral duty; 
 thraughnocabnefs. of under /landing,. wat an- 
_ other; afl better ſanſa. may thing, wor : 
| 4c moral: duty=<but then it cannot ba of 

ſuch a-dreadful nature, as to be © looked 
85 on with eech reſlected on 


6 wits 


paſſions, lovertheir-reaſon-:amd ljadgeyaiti 
Let it be admitted, thatubere irn Lervam 


: — ade. i 


are r eee educkrion; Bastet neg. 
and chen I ſould . be glad to know,,whes 


ther we might not be very apt to think 
any ihtvartl repugnaner to commit aicritae; 


to wllich we may bedtrongly= tempted) 
the effect of prejudiee ?——Andqwould 


not᷑ chis doubt of the criminality of: the 


act; weaken our reſiſtange againſt the po- 
erful>temptation, if the! doubt were un- 
happily to ariſe in our minds, at the mo- 
met hen the temptation is acting ſtrong- 


Iy on bur imaginations ? It dannot be de- 


© tied?" Dr. Prieſtleys opinion muſt be very 


agreeable to-"thoſe-whole lives-afe- looſe 


but though it-may aſſiſt in quieting their 
apprehenſions for the preſent yet the re · 
monſtrances of conſcience will notwich- 


ſtanding; at intervala, interrupt, and alloy 


their pleaſures for every man fecis in his 


Wart, en he: r r. t ts 
hy *? lips 


——this is gd, that, is ——— 
fore Dr. Prieſtley's concluſion (now 4 
thing that varies with education and in: 
« ſtruction, A8 motal ſentiments are | 
60 known to do, certainly has the appear 


cc ance of being generated by a ſeries of 
<<, different impreſſions in ſome ſuch man- 


« ner as he has: endeavoured to de- 
* ſcribe.* ). falls to the grounds ben 
the opinion on unn it e en anded, is 
erroneous. $ $6342 8 
Dr. Prieſtley hae” gk Soo alin 
aſſert that the moſt ſhocking crimes that 
men can commit, are thoſe of injuſtice 
« andmurder; and yet it is hardly poflible 
“ to define any circumſtances; in which 
ſome part of mankind have not without 
* the leaſt ſeruple or remorſe, ſeized the 
« property or taken away the lives f 
ce others, ſo that the definition o _ 5 
« crimes muſt vary in every country. 
Having advanced ſuch a poſition . ſo hates 
pily calculated to preſerve the morals f 
neee en got u- it re- 
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main in bechesees chat ar of his readers 
ſhould overlook the concluſion which he 
intended) ſhould/be drawn from it—he | 
proceeds to inform us; that, now an idea, 
or feeling, that depends upon arbitrary 
definition, cannot be, properly ſpeak- 
How can we wonder if the com- 
pan even all ranks of men, 
who do not ſearch, and think for 
themſelves, henceforward run wild with- 
out . reſtraint, and give a looſe to all 
their appetites and paſſions?! What. muſt 
| the world think of tcligion, and its teach- 
ets, when they fee a man, in whoſe per- 
fon. they imagine the reſpectable characters 
of the cirrgyman and the philoſopher are uni- 
ted; in one moment, haranguing from the 
pulpit againſt vice and immorality and 
im the next, informing them by his pen, 
that injuſtice and murder” (two crimes 
_ which ſtrike at the very exiſtence,” as well 
as happineſs of man kind,) are not crimes 
againſt the light of nature, but are made 
ſuch by arbitrary definition and con- 
Wen may not reall y be crimes, Og 


® See the 44th page of the Eflays. 8 
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we 
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we think chem ſuch, bes our ah 
cations, habits, and cuſtoms l- Good 


God Where were Dr. Prieſtley s feel- 


ings for the welfare of the community, 
when he publiſhed ſuch a doctrine ! 


That there are villains in all countries, 
who commit murder and robbery, is cer 
tain——bur Dr. Prieſtley has aſſerted that 


| they never feel remorſe, and I ſhould be very 
glad to be informed how he could poſſibly 


aſcertain that fact. Has he been enabled 


to penetrate” into the fecret receſſes of 


their minds, and witneſs all their in- 


ward feelings? If not, how can he be 


juſtified in having fo deciſively aſſertetb, 


as truth; what, for ought he can poſſibly | 
know to the contrary, may be falſe? Can 


be feel the inward reprdaches that torture 


others We find, then, that he has moſt 


unwarrantably attempted to eſtabliſ a moſt 


dangerous doctrine, on a pofition which, 


ſo far from having a right to take for 
granted, as he has done —he can have no 
r v e to conceive, poſſible! 

But, a8 has been ſhewn' before, every 
days experience proves that the moſt 


N ned vile. feel dreadful remorſe, 
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and are driven by it to confeſs their crimes, 
and voluntarily fly for refuge into the Cells 
of Newgate; what leſs than Omnipo- 
tence could inflict ſuch agonies ? Did theß 
proceed from ideas imbibed hy education? 
No for they had none. Ware they 
the effect of example? NO for they 
had. aſſociated with the moſt hardened | 
of mankind. Could they have been oc- 
caſioned by habit? No for they had 
been accuſtomed to laugh at conſcience, 
and hear it ridiculed. This demonſtrates, 
erefore, that though we owe a great 
deal of our knowledge of moral good and 
evil, to education — yet, though it has 
been ever ſo much neglected, or ever ſo 
bad—goed and evil, will, notwithſtand- 
ing, be known by aan 1 we ar- 
rive at manhood. FC 
I place the one canoe; e of | 
the Roman Catholic religion, in a ſtate lefs 
liable to puniſhment than the Indians and 
HFottentots - becauſe though the papiſts 
live in countries into which the goſpel has 
found its way, the knowledge which it 
conveys, is not within their reach and 
they are as unacquainted with its precepts 
28 tho inhabitants of the Antipodes, Theſe 


people 


(JS) 


people have the advantage of being in Aa 
ſtate of nature - but the papiſt is in a ſtate 
infinitely worſe, becauſe he gives up the 
guide within, his breaſt, baving been 
taught a religion, that inyeſts his. prieſt 
with the direction of his conduct. He 
murders at his command but this does 
not prove that he has. no feeling that 
murder is a crime —he murders, becauſe 
the light of nature has been for a few: 
moments obſcured by art. I do not 
argue that men may not be perſuaded out 
of their ſenſes, for nothing is more com- 
mon but though they give up their 
ſenſes, it cannot prove that they had 25 
ſenſes to give up and though the papiſt 
murders at his prieſt's inſtigation - and 
moſt likely in the flurry of his mind, prior 
to the deed, as well as during the act, he 
feels no ſenſe of its eriminality, yet I can 
have no conception of its being poſſible 
but that he muſt afterwards, when cool, 
be ſtung with the: recollection of his act. 
At leaſt we can have ng proof that he never 
feels remorſe - and we have conſequently 
no right to conclude that his mind is al- 
ways at eaſe, when there is ſo much reaſon 
to n. otherwiſe. FTP 
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Cy 


oecaſion remorſe for actions perfectly in- 
nocent—for the minds of weak people are 


N capable of being warped, and of receiving 
an early biaſs, which no arguments can ever 


remove. It is more frequently 'biafſed on 


religious ſubjects, than on any other 


and the abſurdity of ſome of the doctrines 


believed by many of the good people of 
theſe | kingdoms, ſhews that men may be 


brought to credit the moſt ſelf- evident 


falſehoeds. This holds in matters of opini- 
on on religious tenet. but not on points 
| auty I mean on thoſe points of 


moſt importance; ſuch as murder, adultery,. 


perjury, theft, &c. I muſt take for grant 
ed, that the Indians and Hottentots are 
| capable of pleaſing and offending God 


ſince, otherwiſe; I could not believe that 


we are and they can be eapable of pleaſ- 
ing and offending him, only by feeling by 
intuition, in ſome very few caſes; how to 
do either. But yet theſe poor people com- 


mit crimes, without offending Sed, which 


in enlightened countries, would be frighly 
offenſive. He has been pleaſed to reveal 
_— m_ in a TRY — manner in 


, „ 


| luca dn; cuſtom, and habit, opera- 
ting on a weak mind, may, andi often does, 


the 
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the —— theretare rial 
the liberty of reading it, muſt be Highly! 
culpable and criminal, whenever we; tnanſs: 
; greſs its 3 laws, s though -the untutored ſa- \ 
vages commit thoſe very crimes with in- 
nocence. To imagine that all: mankind 
have a ſenſe of their complete duty impreſ - 

{ed on their minds, would be to render the 
_ goſpel uſcleſs—and, yet on the other hand, 
to ſuppoſe the ſavages of the defart inca- 
pable of either pleaſing or offending: 
is to conclude him ſo indifferent about the 
actions of man, as to render it incredible 
that the goſpel Sis *.. revola- 
tion. ; 33 | 
Fot what are Ps AY * 
in favour of revelation? On what grounds 
are we certain that God has revealed his 
will to man? We found our belief upon 
our conviction that he is infinitely quſt, 
good, and merciful... We conclude that a 


5 Being, poſſeſſed of thoſe attributes, would 


never have formed the mind of man, 
with ſuch abilities, and ſuch a thirſt for 
knowledge, if he was indifferent to his 
conduct, and incapable of being pleaſed 
at his endeavours to recommend himſelf 
to his favour, or offended at his flagrant 
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Krikingly by his gifts; and providential 


by the infinite purity of the 


e we conclude that he wiſhes | 
all. his rational offspring to approach: 


as near as poſſible to his perfection and 


that he muſt conſequently have revealed to 


them ſuch laws and precepts, as are neceſ- 


ſary to lead them into that purity of man- 


ners, and thoſe virtues which he approves: 


Where thoſe laws and precepts have never 


been publiſned, the people will not be fa: 


ficiatly: accountable but thoſe? who 


have had it in their power to read the goſ⸗ 
pel, will be judged, not by what they 
knew, but by what they might have 
known while thoſe! on the other hand, 
who have not had an opportunity of khow- 


ing his revealed will, will be judged; fingly 
Herbe lights which were within their breafts, : 
and the uſe _—_ made * 1 nher 8 7 


. their abilities. 2:0: 
: Admit therefore ho. love aide, ' 
man—and his attention to his e 16 to 


be ſuch as to have induced him to reveal | 


| his will, in the manner in v which we are 
Lange ei „ bobn'R Sui Ade 
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4) 
made acquainted with v1 it by the goſpel ö ſdel 
and Dr. Prieſtley muſt admit likewiſe, / 
chat ſo lange = majority of mankind, a8 
are yet, and have been in paſt ages, un- 


uinted with the goſpel, seither are 
now, and have been; ineapable of plea- 
ſing or offending God or they muſt 
otherwiſe have an inſtinctive feeling in 
their breaſts, which in ſome fem inſtancer 
points out to them what they ought to do, 
or avoid. There muſt be an inſtinctive 
ſenſe of good and evil, impreſſed on the 
mind of man, wnleſs aur actiuns cum neitber 
pleaſe or offend God, and ue are never to be 
accountable in future. but if this be the 
caſe, the attributes of merey, goodneſs, 
and juſtice, which we aſcribe to him, can- 
not be his due and having denied his at- 
tributes, we may as well deny his being. 
Revelation did not appear till ages after the 
ereation - and even at this very moment, | 
the parts of the world where it has ap- 
peared, and been admitted as the rule of 
life, are very inconſiderable when com- 
pared with the globe. Can it be revela- 
tion .ozify, then, yrhich has conveyed tha 
will of God to man ? If ſo, of all God's 


creatures 


( * 


creatures an is moſt detached — 


Creator. - and wemayaliert, aithout any rH 
of being in an error, that hæũs too indifferent 
about the actions of mankind, in 8 


to tender it credible shat he has revealed 


his will 40-the very inoonſiderable portion 
of them, who have been made acquainted 


With it by the bible. Therefbre; if we 
mean to be conſiſtent to be bominced 


that man has no ünſtinctive ſenſt uf moral 
goad and evil, is, toſbe conviaded that = vi 
bible. is ho; revelation from Goc <+ that: 


ve ate teo inſigniſieant, to be acouutable 
for another life: - nay, it is to be 


convinced. that we exiſt by chanoe, and 
that there is no Gd for it is at leaſt 
tantamount the ſame to us, Whether a God 
exiſts, or not, if we are too inconſiderable 


for bis attention, and live here, deſtitute 


of his protection and regard, and-without 


\ 


: any hope of a life beyond the grave. 


But we cannot, even for a moment, lup- 


poſe this to be the cafe; if ve reflect on 


the wonderful mechaniſm of our bodies, 


and the wiſdam that, is conſpicuous 


unh oy part - for i in * view 


e 
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( 
we take, we ſee! the hand of wiſdom 
and goodneſs, as viſihly as the hand of 
power. Ihe ſuppoſiton, would be in- 
1 to him in the higheſt degree 

it equally ee from bis great= | 
neſs. —— gine- any thing tod minute, 
or — to conceive any thing 
too vaſt; and extenſive for his attention. 
The mn as GREAT in the for- 
mation of animalcule, ſeen only with the 
fineſt glaſſes, as in the creation of the 
thouſands of viſible ſuns, and thouſands 
of inviſible ſyſtems, which are believed to 
be enlightened by their rays. His compre- 
henſive mind, equally pervades both ex- 


tremes—and while boundleſs ſpace cannot 


preſcribe limits to his expanſion—and my- 
riads of ſyſteins roll beneath his feet; the 
mite is not too diminutive for his inſpec- 
tion and could not en i” ord _ 
were- to be withdrawn. © 

exif we believe in 1 
A of God, how can we poſſibly doubt 
his attention to the thoughts and actions 
of rational free agents, who feel themſelves 
conſcious of a liberty to do good or evil at 


— that — how 
we either uſe, or abuſe his gifts; without 
| approving and condemning, as che knows 
ve merit praiſe or cenfure ? I]s this con 
ſiſtent with his purity, goodneſs, and juſ-. 
tice We have demonſtration, there- 
fore, that the belief in the Almighty's 
having (impreſſed no inſtinctive ſenſe of 


—— 


moral good and evil on our minds, is in- 


compatible with a belief in his being om · 
nipreſent, omniſcient, juſt, pure, and good, 


ſince it is the height of abſurdity to ima - 


gine that purity and :googne/s can beam in - 
digferent ſpectator of vice and virtue 
or that juſtice can belp puniſhing and re- 
warding thoſe actions, 20bieb ommipreſence 
muſt witneſs, and ommiſcience #now.; Yet, 
to attend to; gur conduct - approve and 
condemn reward and puniſh, wirbaut 
having given any previous intimation ef what: 
it laudable and eulpable, would be ſo unjuſt 
and cruel, that to ſuppoſe the Deity ca- 
pable of acting in ſuch 2 manner, is im- 
pious and ſhocking ! Theſe conſidera- 


tions, alone, demonſtrate! the falſeheod 


and abſurdity of the ſuppoſition. 


r mw dS 0 act £6 . ͤ a= r ͤ ͤ os aint ob 


But 
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impreſſed on the minds of the irrational 


(ws) 
But view it 10 another light. geen 
not demonſtration that by various inſtinets 


creation, the Almighty has directed them 
to whatever is neceſſary for their welfare, 
and the continuation of their ſpecies? All 


| natur e pr oclaims the truth | 1 — . D 8 edu. 


cation, habit, or cuſtom, teach the ſwal- ü 
low to build her neſt? Does not every 
bird, af every kind, build exactly like 


thoſe of her ſpecies, though ſeparated by 


an impaſſable diſtance ? To what, 
then, can this be attributed, but to the 


great eternal Mind, operating upon 


the living principles of all his creatures? 
Is it poſſible to account: in any other! way; 
for the aſtoniſhing variety of inſtincts in 
the different ſpecies of creatures, and the 
uniformity of thoſe inſtincts in every erea- 


ture of the ſame tribe? And ſhall we ſee 


ſuch demonſtrable traces of divine infor- 
mation on the minds of the beaſts of the 


field, fowls of the air; fiſhes of the deep! 


and inſects of the earth — and yet doubt 
= — any intimation to man; of what 


to inſtruct, and e him in his 
ed . | - purſuit? 


( 74 ) 
ſans preſent, and; future Happineſs? 
Can we -condeive; that after having been 

ſo bountiful of his ĩmpreſſions to the: rep- 
tiles of the earth, the Almighty has formed 
man, capable of paying him a rational 
Hhomage and ſervice, and yet has turned 
hirn adrift, without any internal ſenſe of 
hat can pleaſe or offend: him? All good 
men know experimentally, that the moſt 
. \ tranquillity- inſeparably- attends 
ab attention to their duty, which reſults 
from a conviction of the attributes of God, 
and a conſequent deſine t reco 6 
themſelves to his favour. They fee chat 
under all the misfortunes and afflictions 
5 of _ the dependence, e ton. 
4 — — — However diſ- 
treſſed they may be in mind, body, or for- 
tune, they look forward with humble confi- 
denee to better days or reſt ane abet 
infinite wiſdom ſees that thoſe afflictions are 
ſalutary — ſince otherwiſe, infitits} w 
neſs and mercy would not permit them. 
Therefore ſince the peace of an approving = 
| pe os is fab: 4 deen ſource of 


| capable:of-producing ſuch e ard im- 
mediatel impreſſed on the mind, by he 
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rapping, neues api ed hs 


Being, in whoſe eſſence we breathe; and 


| whois alone able to afford it fach . 


ente d ol e rd le 
And why hond we rack en | 


ination juan exert" our powers, in the 
endeavour to inculcate the opihion that 


our mental feelings are mechanicus as well 
as the motions of our bodies, ſince thoſe 


| feelings: are ſo well accounted for, in a 


fene wich the attributes of God : Why 
ſhould wre ſuppoſe that the Deity never acts 
upon dur minds, when we know, that he is 


| never a moment abſent from us We are 


cer he is continually within us, and 
around” us, er our hearts muſt ceaſe to 


beatt=and that it ie his energy, alone, 

which every inſtant prolongs life—ls the 

ſuppoſitien, then, of his impreſſing pain 
and pleaſure. on our minds (according as 


we offend, or pleaſe him) fo very unrea- 


ſonable in Dr. Prieftley's opinion, hon 


he reeollects that the Deity fills all tþace 
wich his preſenee, and that we breathe in 


4 | \ 
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vades every — i — 1 


Dr. Prieſtley imagine it poſſible for minds; | 


ſo intimately blended with his 


ours muſt be) to be inſenſible of — 
prohation and diſpleaſure? The idea ap- 
pears to me as nene as iel. it· 


religinod . e ee of ee e 


Or, where is dens any thing wand er- 
traordinary, or incredible, in the idea that 
the ſenſe of good and evil. bananen kart 


planted in our breaſts by the Al. 


than thoſe other abilities of the under | 


ſtanding which we are known'to;po 


What do we mean when we ſay that ure | 


a:perſon has fine natural parts? Edu- 


cation, and good company, are neceſſary 
to poliſh the mind but can any edu- 
cation, or any company, convey a fine un- 


derſtanding, where it has not been given 


by nature? or can any want of education, 
&c. prevent a perſon's ſnewing a good un- 


derſtanding, if it has been given by 
providence? Woodhouſe, the ſhoe - maker 
of Hales Owen, (among thouſands of 

_ is a proof. that it cannot for 


| oe es without 
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without having. had any education or 
. advantage whatever, he wrots „ems 
which ſurprized all who read them. Sup 
poſe infants, of different natural parts, to 
be edueated exactly in the ſame way, and 
all with the ſame: opportunities of affocts. 
ating ideas—will the ſame cauſes' produce” 
the fame effects: on their different minds? 
We know they will not and does not 
this demonſtrate that there is 4 ſomething. 
in the mind, which no education can give, 


or take ay r And if it be true that we 


enjoy any underſtanding from God, de 
doubt the ſenſe of moral good and evil, 
is not wanted cannot be wanted, unleſs | 


Dr. Prieſtley will ſay that tit ſenſe, of 


all others, is legſt neceſſary to man —for 


if it be even as neceſſary as any other 8 
we poſſeſs he miſt either deny that 


our mental endowments are the gifts 


of God, or ſuppoſe be endowment, with- 


beld, which, of all others, it was gt 


incumbent om infttite goodneſs and merey 


to diſpenſe —if the purſuit of vit tue, be 


neceffaty to lead us to preſent, and futute 
happineſs. And Dr. Frieſtley cannot deny 


ings, as well as the 


organs i 


* 
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formed by the power of God, and be- 


ſtowed by bis goodneſs, becauſe to deny | 


— lwppoe the nobleſt part of nian 
ed, &—and. this leads 0 
im. For. if a man would, be yy 


termed. an Atheiſt, for denying the: 0 
buadies wete created, by an 


—ſhoul he not be — Aces fans 


far denying, that the faculties of #44 mind were 


his gift ? Vet if it he true that, .conſclence | 


is generated by the ceſual circumſtances of 
liſe our mental powers, muſt. have been 
formed os caſualhy for if it was re- 
quiſne that any mental . power ſhould be 
poſſeſſed it cannot be denied that the 
ſenſe af moral good. and evil ig 2% 1 
reguiſte, unleſs the preſent, and future 
happineſs of man, are deemed. the cir- 
cumſtances of leaſt moment to him — 
from which it follows, that if that ſenſe 
which is 19, requiſite, has nor been inter- 
woven in our nature but. change, directs 
whether we poſſeſs it, or not n, ſatisfac- 
tory, reaſon. can be given why! every, other 
Fry gf, 25 und may not — deen 
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n longer beliewing Ser underſtandings 
to have been the work of a God, I c Have 
n diffictilty: in denying mat tny body, 
from his Hand. Beſides- if the 
millions of mankind vhe have never ſeem the 
bible, obult neither pleaſe or offend God, 
they could not have been candidates for 
future happimeſt, beeabſe they ebuld not 
have been in a ſtate of probation Land if 
fo large 4 portion of mankind have not 


been in a ſtate of probation, candidates for 


another Jife; "how can we have any righe 
to ſuppoſe ourſelbes any mote ſuch candi- 

dates, than they were for we know) that 
we are all orginal eqtat th the —_ of 
God, aud that he is no refpedter of per- 


fons ?? Ffierefore if mran has no internal 


rule of action there cannot be à futute ſtate 
and if ne future ſtate, this | impfous 
conſequence follows W an ideal 

being, ſinde he cannot be juſt, good, or 
merciful 0 = How dreadfull=tow ſhock- 
ing the ident mn POLE FE nic: 
" Theugt, Me pure che event 
bow Dr. Prieſtley s doctrine, yet fie per- 
fits in his- endeavour to throw down every 
diſtinction Ware moral good and evil, 
Na by 


i oy J. Was myſelf. educated ſo: ſtrictly an 

1 properly, that the hearing of the lighteſt 
th, or irreverent uſe of the name oſ 
©: « God, gives me a ſenſation that: ĩs more 
than mental. It is next to ſhuddering, 
2 and thouſands, I doubt not, feel the 


46 


« fame; whereas other perſons, and men 


6 of ſtrict virtue. and honour, i in other re- 
« ſpects, I am confident,, from my oven 
; 755 obſervation, feel not the leaſt moral im- 
. Propricty: in the e peibla profanc- 


* cation, IT" might * ee | 


« they, and without remorſe; and (with 
: 40 the ſame ſenſibility to impreſſions in ge- 
4 neral, though equally indifferent to them 
« all) my education would have given them 


+ m exquiſite ſenſbility in this reſpect. 
| Dr. Prieſtley s ſaying that the hearing any | 
| «, irreverent_uſe of the name of God, gives 


« him a ſenſation more than mental,” would 
lead: us to conclude-.that. he believes there 


is s ſomething 1 mental in his compoſition—but 


ty + 


A Dis # ber page 27 of the r. 
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: 


as he has denied an belief in his kaaving a 


mind 
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page, ds be were convineed of itt eiten 
Here, too —as well as in his very 
cenſurable aſſertion relative t to o che ae 
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up" mental, conveys no idea whatever to 
me. It would be unintelligible, ' even if 
written by a believer” in our having imma-' 
terial principles—becauſe any feeling that 
is more than. mental, is of courſe above hu- 


man conception, and conſequently -above 


human knowledge and how can we con- 4 


ceive an idea of what is above concef 
or underſtand” what is above human know- 
ledge ? Ho much more extraordinary. 


then, muſt Dr. Priefiley's repreſenting 4 


ſenſation,” as being more than mental,” ap- 
pear to us, when we recollect his declara 
tion that Bi mind is no more in his body than 
in the moon p Is not this enough to convifice 


him of che abſurdity of his declaration, ſince 


he finds that even he himſelf, who, by his 


owh account, has confeſſedly 7 no mind, can- 
not help expreſſing himſelf 27 ff ze did not 


entertain à ſingle doubt of the" contrary? He 


mentions the human mind in almoſt every 


rewe unh uf unable to en- 
ceive bi W eenmg- A ſenſation's being more 


and che robber, he has deelaredihis belief in IM 
what it i impeſſile in the nature: git linge b 


can be certain in true ( ace d 0 
know. that men ho axe ſo very ptofane, ne- 
ver feel the leaſt ſting, or ſenſe Dahon 
— of: theis paternal ain 
0. eee 1 
If Dr. Prieſtloy bad aig, that ee 
men pf ſlrict Hnaur, who feel nat the leaſt 
i impropriety in the greateſt poſſihle pro- 
faneneſs of ſpeech,” no notice ud have 
been taken of his aſſertion. I believe ies 
are many men of che ſtricteſt honout, in 
 Sery: goceptation af the wand, -who-give 
themſelves n trouhle about geligion 
onfequently indulge themſelves in ſhe / cul⸗ 
tom of being profane, Mithout ſuffering the 
knowledge of its criminality, to. interrupt 
their pleaſures, thapgh they cannot, help 
being Jametimes ſenſible that they ate not 
acting right,. but 1 e bold, that virtus, is 
capable of being eſtabliſhed on x2 arb befis, 
bt religion —and that conſequently, where 
Leet da ragt, Mere qa. i NO * 
W For, „ | 887 5 b 
To have Aric virtue, is. to have per 
freed in an habit of Abinking, and acting, 
; conformable 
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in conſeguenct having uniformly cheriſhed 6 


conſtant ſenſe. gf the attributes of God. Wich. 


out à conſtant ſenſe of the attributes of 
God, it is abſolutely impoſſible. for any 

perſon living, to act ſo as to have. the 
tenour of their conduct, ſtrictly virtuous, 
Strict virtue is the reſult of a predo- 
minant deſire in the heart to recommend 
one's ſelf to his fa ari from that 


love, and gratitude, nen accompanies the 
conviction of his parental care and goodneſs. 


Can any man, then, be ſaid to have ae- 
eee habit of thinking, and acting. 
conformable to the precepts of religion= 
or to have cheriſhed a conſtant ſenſe of the 
attributes of God, who, by ** the-greatef# 
was: given him for purpoſes the moſt falu- 
tary, hourly hurls defiance at his throne? 
To feel not the leaſt reverential awe; or re- 
ſpec, for the name of the ſource of nature 
rd of life almighty. governor, di - 
rector, and ſuſtainer of the univerſe 


is this to have that uniform ſenſe of his at» 
tributes, without which it is wen to 
| 0 are virtuous 211 | 
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Our paſſions and appetites, are ſo dificule 
10 be reſtraĩned and governed, that they 


wen of the ſtricteſt honour, even when that 


honour is joined to, and aided by, the moſt 
deep- cooted, and ſtrongeſt ſenſe of religion 


for perfection is not on earth, and there is 
no human virtue incapable of being fur. 
prized off its guard, by thoſe natural paſſions 
and propenſities, which are perpetually aſ- 
failing even the beſt of men how much 
leſs, then, can honour be ſuppoſed capable of 
enabling men to reſiſt temptation, if that 


honour be unſuftained by religion 2. 


 fitutes virtue and temptation can be re- 
ſiſted, only by that deſire to be approved by 
ſpire—how then can men who! are: ſo pro- 
fane without remorſe, be deemed ſtrictly 
virtuous!— When we ſpeak of men 
being ſtrictly virtuous, we do not mean 


that they never. think, or act, inconſiſtent 


with the ſenſe of the attributes of God; 
which they earneſtly wiſh” to cheriſh 


but though people of ſtrict virtue, ſome- 


tines ſtray from its N through ingd- 
100 E vertence 


gain a temporary aſcendant over 


e is 
the refiftance of temptation, alone, which con- 


a : 1 2 Gab a . 1 >. r 1 Rr lt bes. of 
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| pracbiou atheiſin. * N follows, / 
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ver tence, and iche violence of ſome ſudden 
tempel wn —— _ pres 


forfeit "every lain tb 75 nue in 


the commiſion f any known” crime, or pres 


meditately” to lay 4 ſebeme to db evil, is to 
commit open, and daring hoſtilities inn 


Heaven and ſo far from being 
with ſtrict virtue, it is only conſiſtent an 


that G ne 132 8 
- 47-0" h6-feeirgt net dle leaſt Frey im- 
1 in the greateſt poſſible profane- 

« neſs-of ſpeech,” is incompatible with the 

character of à re/igiour perſon—and if virtue 

cannot ſubſiſt without religion no man can 
juſtly be termed ſtrictly virtuous, who by 
living as deſeribed by Dr. Prieſtley, proves 


himſelf deſtitute of religion. Convinced 
perſeverance in any known 
crime; effectually ſilences conſcience, ' ſo 


that a wilful - 


that the deſcent from evil to evil from 
ſmall crimes, to great ones, becomes 
eaſy, and certain the virtuous perſon is 
inceſſantly watchful to preferve the moſt 


delicate ſenfibility of guilt, as the only 


ſafe-g. ard A 3 ay refuſes to taſte 
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nay Jap while a conſcious ſenſe of evil te- 
mains on His mind, unexpiated by repent - 

ancæ and prayer —ſor in 414 eſtimation no- 
. deſerves the name of happineſs, but 
that ĩnexpreſſible compoſure. and ſerenity of 
mind, awhigh4 is the inſeparable attendant on 
| onſciouſneſs of the favour: of him who 
desde thecheartrand,r of which thoſe who 
have never felt, and enjoyed it, can no more 
_ conceive. an idea, than a man born blind 
can judge of colours. To be for a moment of 
cool reflection, deprived of ſo ee e 
leads to a loathing of the act, by which- 
lelapſe from virtue was ocœaſioned. and to 
that ſilent, ſalf- humiliation before the father 
of hee which AST Dange e. 
4 - Though 1 w —— great af 
ſect on our minds, 1 cannot think that * 
by a different education, Dr. Frieſtley 
<<, might, have been as profane as his men 
of ſtrict · virtue; becauſe, though his edu- 
cation had been ever ſo much neglected, 
yet, his philoſophical turn of mind would 
have led him to examine the works of na- 
ture, and contemplate their author and. 
of courſe, he ſhould have been led into a re- 


verence for his name. For the ſame reaſon, 


Dr. 
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7 > ts aducation would“ nt hae 
T given his men: of rift virtue, his exe 
« quiſite ſaufibility i in this reſpect . — at leaſt 
might not have given it to them, becauſe 
ve haye often ſeen thoſe turn out very pro- 
fligate, who had been educated withathe ut- 


moſt propriety and care. Thoſe, on the 
other hand, Who have Bad no duration | 


and have been all their lives in company 
with the greateſt villains, are not wicked 
through ignorance of their offences. \ To prove 


uld | meet — whether he does not 
know. that Aa prafanation ede meer 
he 3 for once fon 8 ra 1 hs 3 


lay, yes. It is not in conſequence of 


any ignorance of what is right and wrong, 
that he blaſphemes . far from it the crime 


is occaGoned, not by his want of know- 


ledge of what is good and evil—but by his 
want of defire' to att right, © Having been 


repeatedly inattentive to the admonitions of | 
Fan his m—— e AROSE x 


Though Dr. Prieſtley, do pon us no 


proof whatever in ſupport of his aſſertion, 
a ä 
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— be ſufficient cache) 
Our taking” r for © ryan. for he imme 


diately proceeds't6 ſay,*{juf as If ls bad . 


mog ſbrared it) now no principle conceived 


* 


<<. to be innatef or natural, can operate more 
certainly or mere mechanically than this 


„Which“ he <© knows to have been acquired 


with reſpect to“ himſelf. . But without 


% reflection and obſervation, and judging 


by” his on preſent feelings 


4 ſhould:have coneluded without pon 


« apprehenſion of being miſtaken, that the 
«© dread of an oath had been dae _ 


ec invariable .in;mankind. #3 4 44 . 


That a veneration for the name of G 


like. all other good diſpoſitions, is to be 


te. acquired" — is indiſputable. He, who 
never contemplates the wonders of creation, 


nor reflects on the attributes of the Al. 


mighty -. - on the bleſſings with which he 
has ſurrounded us - and the providence by 
vrhich we are preſerved . cannot poſſibly 


. ſuch a reſpect for his mne woe 


811 n See the 450d pag 0 of the Effays | 
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perſon who daily'employs his mind/in"con- 


| templating his. wiſdom,” power; and good- 5 
neſs. The fwearer, too | 


—of all — 


is leaſt liable to feel rem 
of all criminals, be * con 
IS — to it, becbhel N bow 
ſenſible of its repetitions” Let. à man be 
ever ſo much addicted to iny other great 
crime; yet it is impoſſible that He tan 
repeat that crime, the thouſandth' part ſo 

often as tlie ſwearer profanes tlie name of 
God—for tie does it, perhaps, fifty times 
in a ſentence.” He at laſt, really does not 
know when be wears The ſwyearer, there- 
fore, will not probably” feel remorſe for his 
profaneneſs, till a death⸗bed, or ſbme gteat 
affliction, arouſes him from his inſenfibilley. 


The ſame cannot be fo truly faid of any 


other offender, berg 5 1 9 other crime Gant ' poſe 


et becauſt {by 
dint of per everance in Wickedtefs 10 


contempt of thoſe inward repugntlices Gi 


are felt till people are hardened by à courſe 
of guilt) it is poffible for men to feroneils 
themſelves to the moſt atrocious crimes, Der: 


Prieſtley affirms it follows. that no principle 


of E or ſenſe of evil, can be innate ! 
reds 2 5 — His 
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ſerious, when he aſſerted, that 
the feelings which e the ry 


hey ate — — felt of 


1 — — though is is abſolutdy 
impoſlible e for any perſon to. give ſuch proof, 


be takes for granted a at once that hey ure not 
. invariably felt—an, 
monſtrated his propalition,) he draws his 
concluſion, from it, though. it is a.concluſivn 


then, (as if he had de- 


which muſt have the maſt fat effects, 
where - ever hig doctrine Is. mrs 
conſeience muſt then, inflantly. be dg d... 2 

Dr. Prieſtley could, not ſurely have; been 


« of virtue and vice be inſtinctiye, or ac- 
&« quired, their operatian is the very fame; 


* ſo that the intereſts of virtue may be 


6 equally ſecured on. this ſcheme. as on any 


4 other.. Will the intereſts of AN 
ſecured, is. A belief in our | 
ſtinctive ſenſe of good and evil, leac 6, 4s 
I have ſhewn it would, to doubt, ne diſ- 
believe, a future ſtate, and even the very 


being of a Gd  ,, ij os oodles! 
1 "Dr. Prieftley really believes e 


* re 45 of the Ey. gag! 
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have no ſuch-inflinive, ger | oor. 
man is convinced. tha conſcience. is a moni- 
tor implanted by, Heaven, muſt. not 1 — 


likely to geverence its a 


Prieſtley will be, to. deſpiſe, and, Aer, 


them l De wie not reverence. admonitions, 
in proportion. ac une relief? the autharity nebich; 
admoniſhes ? Can it be, doubted; that a per- 
ſon of Dr, Frieſtley s opinion, will be mare 


apt to give a loaſe in thoſe indulgences Which | 


conſcience, arbids,. than another. would be, 
who believes conſcience to be an inſtinct 
icagreſſed on our minis by the Almighty ? 
With what; ſurprize, then, muſt we hear 
Dr. Prieſtley ſay, that whether the feel 
« ings which accompany the ideas of virtue 
e and vice be linſtinctive, or acquired, their 
operation is the very ſame — and that 
e the intereſts of virtue may be equally 


« ſecured” n that ſcheme, a8 on ay 5 


cc other ** 72 


Is it kitofophical to deny a Peitz | 
againſt the truth of which one cannot pro- 
duce a ſingle fatisfaQory evidence? It is 


true, we are ignorant in what mantier ideas 
ariſe in our minds but are we not equal 
ignorant in What. manner we move our 
fingers? Dr. Prieſttey knows that at his 
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e he can contract the übers of b 
hand but can he inform me bow his 
will acts upon thoſe finews, ſo as to _ 
caſion that contraction ? If not, then pray 
would this ignorance authorize him to deny 
that his will acts on his finews? 1 ſuppoſe 


he'will not ſay it would —then as little n 


it authorize him to deny that there is a ſpi- 


ritual principle in man and that the Al- 


mighty has impreſſed 'a ſenſe of good and 


evil on our minds, merely becauſe he can 
not com prehend the nanner in which- dur 


uls are united to our bodies and by Tp 
the 1 on holds ſuch gong ork with 
his 3 ; 4443 III 
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T Shall now make ſome obſervations, 1 


Dr. Hartley's work, ſince, by Dr. Prieſt· 
ley' 8 partial publication of it, ſcarcely. any. 


but its 2xceptionable, parts have, been; ſent 
abroad into the world. The many excel. 
lent ſentiments which. are found. in, Pr. 
| Hartley's. . books, in ſome degree oounter- 
ballance the evil tendency of his doctrine of 
neceſſity and 1 therefore ſhould not have 
thought it neceſſary to comment on thoſe 


5 parts 
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parts Wich, arb confures-if Dr. Priefts 
ley. had ſuffered Pr. Hartley s work to ces 


main in its own: form- 


people to read the exceptionable parts of Drs 
Hartley s work, who, otherwiſe, might ne+ 


ver have been at the trouble of perulingiit.. 


1 I am Ps 2 that um- 


0 my ry in madly: to houſes; tho 


arguments, which I deem dangerous and 


expoſe thoſe abſurdities and inconſiſtencies, 


which, when expoſed, muſt lead reaſenable 


men to reject hi} doctrine of neceſſity, and 
conſequently, Dr. Prigſtliys of aſſociation, 
—ſince;” on the credit of Dr. -Hartley's teſ- 


timony, Dr. Prieſtley's hypotheſis cannot 
be well founded, if Dr. Hartley's be baſo- 


leſs. Dr. Hartley was fully ſatisfied, and 
certain, that if the doctrine of aſſociation 


of ĩdeas be admitted, it imuſt-inſeparably 
and fond 
of his 3 reſpecting aſſociation, on 

and yet clearly pereeiving 


draw after it, that of neceſſity- 


the one hand 
that unleſs its companion, :necefity, could 
be * in a manner conſiſtent with 

O | God's 


but republiſhed 

as it no appears: from Dr. Prieſtley's hand 
to be ſilent would be criminal. The publi- 
cation of his; abridgement may lead many 


A\ 
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try of its truth, muſt prove the falſehoad 


fore laboured to "reconcile neceſſity, with 
the divine juſtice," g and mercy. 


For this purpeſe, Dr. Hartley Wiridss 


free will, into twe kinds—philoſoph: "TR 


and praGtical;/-6t-pot admitted eur 
cw, ogy denied! our having 


EE 3 diiel: thine fon! odd hn" ven 
at liberty to do good or-evil, and yet main - 


tained that neceſſity, he was: 


&nfible that his docwine of che aft 
of ideas, would be-overtomned; -. ; 
Tn che cours of the following pages, 1 


butivee: I ſhall demonſtrate ſatisfactorily, that 


the difference between the two kinds of 
free will, attempted to be proved by. Dr. 


Hartley, was imaginary—and that we either 


e Bor kinds, or meitber. If Dr. Hart- 


ley's ſtrong deſire to eſtablith his hypotheſis, 
— prevented his üetekting abe, detep- 
tion which blinded him; Lam convinced 
kie- would have changed his opinion, and re- 


nounced his doctrine of aſſoeiation of ideas, 


the moment that he found: it drew a cο | 
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of his doctrine of aſſociation; and he there- 
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— after it, incompatibte irh "the 
attributes of God, and repugnant to our 


teaſon. He. was decelved into an imagina- 


tion, chat man could enſoy his popular, 


| or practical free will) without that which 
he defined to be philoſophical: 
was thence led to believe that the neręſity 


e hu 


which 'refalted from the docttine of 'aflbei-' 
ationf did not in the leaſt degree deprive 
man of that kind of free will, which he 


acknowledged to be indiſpenſably requiſite. 
to render him accountable for his actions. 
We may conelude from his preface (which 
Dr. Prieſtley his-allowed to appear in hs 
publication) wih what horrot 


roar he would 
have viewed any doctrine that rendered 
man/ incapable of being rewarded or puniſh- 


od, with juſtice. It ſhews, too, how fear- 1 


ful he was; leſt his work ſhould lead any 


perſon into that opinion. I um certain he 
would not have ſuffered any vanity to get 


the bettet of his regard for the welfare of 
mankind but would have committed his 
work to the flames, rather chan let it gain 

him the name of 4 at tlie ex- 


| peel ib morals, and principles of thöſe 
vdo were to become converts'to his doctrine. 
Ho fays in his preface 0 
| O 2 % Come 
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i may, perhaps, think, 


<<. opinion. ſo freely and openly, concerning 


the neceſſity. of human actions, and the 


bo ultimate happineſs of all-mankind.;-but 
< have left the reader to deduce thoſe. con 
* ſequences, or not, as ſhould appear; moſt 

«; reaſonable to him. But this would, in 
75 my opinion, have been a diſingenyous 

r procedure. Belides, theſe tenets "appear 
to me not only innocent, but even highly 
e conducive -. to the promotion of piety 


F and virtue amongſt | mankind. . 


attend to what follow 26 However that 
no one may miſapprehend me to his own 


7 burt, I will here make tzvo remarks by | 


way of anticipation.” Obſerve how very 
clearly. he ſaw; how deſtructive of all:good- 
neſs thoſe doctrines might be and bow 


mach: he wiſhed: to, avoid\ doing miſthiefe) "+ 


e Firſt, then, I no here deny practical 

« free will, or that voluntary power over 
our affections and actions, by which we de- 
ec "liberate, ſuſpend, and chuſe, :andiwhich 
” makes an eſſential part of our ideas of 
« virtue and vice, reward and puniſhment; 
cc 1 e nt it, e ſo 
l an 


( 1 ) | ö | | 
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«ff chr hs future pun idfiſite'6f che wieked, 


Kct gent both in degree 
oh, ift 18, MARIE Aid etschal, 


„i chet beat pres Leffe, Ko len 
© Hen out Cbnceptions extend; And wers 


oy — afly "Ming" upon A profane 
: —WHth might” Gonvince 


bed 8 Ae init MAZard is Wich | 


he e ple thenfefweb, T could not fall 
« 't6 86412] Ab die fender may zudge, eit 
e ffögtlo rllöſe. pa ges för Which 'f” Rabe 
« above APblogizeck. III chis Tit fentende, 
I mot Rttcerei) believe i. Vet After 
having given god Dr. Fartley all the Praiſe, 
whith Bis earneſt Withts" for" the" 
| neſs" ef manhend, (o manifeft i in Hig en 


vours tb lprevefit the Pad con — | 
MORN "Paſeo "His WöfR) de- 
eines dander 9 chen 4 
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ung 
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arguments ; which are ſo eyiden 


aden, chat wwe are at a Joſs ſes 7 
his blindneſs in not percejving the abſurdi · | 
ties; into which his defre- to ſupport his 1 
hypotheſis, led him ſorfrequently.L;y !? a 
In th Gr ee Nee e. 


from Pr. Hartley g Preface, he. | 
ledges that be, hay delivered, bis) opinion: 
9 le freely and openly. concerning. ff we- 
Ke, el human ations, 0d Yaruylepte 

66 „ happi eſs off all i, that ha thinks 
a e mar eraſure, him, fox having 


he oye ee — that «,yoluntary: 
wer over oun affections and actions, 
9257 we deliberate, ſuſpend, and ohuſe," 

— 5 5 Fay e „ em. 


— 26 2 free.) Sent - we Can, in 
and IE, we can act 


a we pleats it is abluxd. 40, ay that., there 


1 chere be a.neceſlity in 

man actions, it is at abſurd to Prog — 
we have a n voluntary. «. L | 
4 affattions. and actiont, (by. which — 
Aberats, ſuſpend, and cauſe (get it 
een Ken, 2 OW 
erat hr hes bet GA 

Po aid of. his his ſee rs 


his. belief. in .< — 
1 vi mankind. > ee in 
is remarker's/by wa. of, anticipation.” be e 
vot. only; thy Me," ul pea, ling 
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0 "that © "real fratical 3 Which alnie 
64 Nee Hons extend. Nn Rr 
de this fübject is foreigh 00 ye 
2 Far purpoſe, Tank kelp taking nötice f 
10 Rtiange a contradiction. = I' world affe ahy 
reafonable man, if We are to Underſtand the 
words infnite and — Thy that real pr. 
e ſenſe ie which albne bur toncedtivhs 
© extend, VANE not je Linden the 
yk infinite and eternal, ar having no 
"Bountls or "limits and that "conſequently, 
*puhiſhments which © are | infinite and eternal, 
ton never have bn znꝗ? If this be the ſenſe 
in which Dr. Hartley deſired us to under- 
ſtand them, how cbuld he, notevithſtand- 
ing, believe in he ultimate © ' happineſs” of 
"all mankind?” f he believed in the*vl- 
timate happineſe of all mankind; how could 
Be af The [amt time believe that their puniſh- 
ments would be finite and eternal, in 
oe that teal, "and practical ſenſe to which 
cr Hh our con Vary extend "If we un- 
8 Aeta d' the" words infinite and eternal, in 
; the _ 5 to do Rich ALONE: eur concep- | 
55 ns extend,” lid can there poflibly- be 
"any 5 . in Which they can be under- 
food "by hüman initelledts If it be ur- 


ba 2 


7 add. was - a 


> a 


) 


k te e them in ee, 9 


hieb our cbnceptiuns tunnot ” extend, Dr. 


Hartley cold not have reſerved any other 
meanitg by which to underſtand them; for 
I ſuppoſe if he Were now alive; he wWonld 
not pretend to underſtand Words) in un) 
ſenſe to which Gur coficeptions cinnor exe 
tend. Land conſequently, as putiithurients 


which are to be infinite and eternal, 


miſt ihn for ever, it was abſurd in Dr. Hare- 


ley to believe, At the fame time, in the 
« ultimate happmeſs of all mankind!” + > 


This thews How tlie jadgment may be 
bewildered, when people ure more intent 


on fapporting i an * bypothefis,' than on dif 
covering #+uth let it is ts be ſup- 
poſed that though Dr. Hartley's blind- 


neſs to His own! inconſiſtencies and col- 


tradictions, may be "accounted for, and 


have allowances made for them, yet Dr. 


Prieſtley can have no claim to any, finee 
he ought” to "have read, and ſtudied his 


author ſo calmly, and diſpaſſionately, 


as to have made it Impoſſible for him to 
help ſeeing ſueh glaring abfurdities and 


having Aetected them, he ſhould have been 


lol to due the ttua of docnines, which 


iter c: mon oh? he 
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he FROG o evidently, T 
efor. hom can the ſupetſtructure. be xalied 


ant if the ſoundation be known to-be.in- 
ſeeure i Frieſtleyn therefore hxynhax- 


ing vepublihed Dr. Hartley s argumente in 
ſerouszof maceſlity—(without adding atheſe 


them) hagmads thoſe arguments his awny— 
and: he may; canſequently be juſtly cenſuxed, 
in: ptopottiom as Pr., Hartley's argamnents 
| — e den. into dangerous 
errors. Nur BAR: TTY A 55 
0 Dec: Handley: - affexty; hou humap aftions 
aro. .meekanical—and. yet, at the ſame; time 
- Informs us that we have the power af doing 
hat we deſue, of will to do-vof de- 

0 liberating, ſuſpencingz chuſing, &c. or of 
0 reſtſting the motives to. ſenſuality, am- 


' 5; bitiop, teſentmest, &c. (which are in 


fharts- (be tbrte ingitements that prompt man 
to every evih he; commits) and this ig vat 
he terms, popular, or: practical free will. 


Dr. Hartley informs us, that by the 


44 mechaniſm af human actions, he means, 


i chat dat action reſults from the previous 


4. circuniſtances} of body and mind, in the 
1 ſume manner, and with the ſame gertainty, 


0 0 4 as other effects do from their mechanical 


6 Cauſes; 


comments which were propar t0..;expoſe 


0 "3 
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cumſtances ate the Hung bon 
an, ablglute. neceflity.. of daing. ons of 
them, and that only.” This 3 ee 
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« cauſes; ſo. that a perſon: capnot, dg in-, 
*. differently either of the; 4Qiqons, A. and 
« its contrary, 4, while the. bY pos 


1 ige A. or ite contrary by While the 
« previous gircumſtances remain the fame, 

und he adds, that if ef will he 

„ meanęd a power, of begin 

4 this, wall come. ta the lame. ching; Ane 


„ according. to the opinion of merhagiſm, 


4% here explained, : mag has vg ſuch 
i power hut every action, ee mo- 
tioꝝ ariſes from .previous circn 
* or hodily motions already exiſti 


brain, that is, from vibrations which are : 


« either the effect of 


« or the, renate — effect of farms, 


i - itnpiefiionn RR, both. G lo 18% 


Nou hat is this, «ls, than Gmply,dn- 
forming us, that 8 


without,. A; inducement, ve; | hoon: | got — 
power off beginning motion 1 I urite 


| TO for * by; a hope 


i that 


18. under, 
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tand BE Hrhivad by He: "HiTNRERr wr "the 


ar, t Prefer the motibn f my xv, to 

wit Ff Imy THE fand, cat it be Bo — 
hade not the power vf „beginning“ which 
nibti6h 1 Pleaſe There is carry no 
* Wödig niotion” "this Morticht a etiſfing 
„in“ iy ce Brain AID v. Mbfatfons which 


dan pfeHent my exetting the" fall power of 


beginning amy motfon I pleaſe— nor ea any 
perſon fly, Without being very abfard; that 
beentiſe P deo Trot Hove," without Having an 
end itt view, I wierefere habe not 4 4 
power of begi ig Motidn * 3 

Ser ae 5) that If By freg Will 


de meaned any gains Hol eg 
©. two defltiftions of it; Tt may not perhaps 


de itconfiſtent WI HE" mechahifn 6f 
| aue mind Here lad Seen. „ Now it is 
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| curious ta obſerve bur it jeyhich he thinks 


can be mtaned hy: free will, different from 
« theſe two definitions of it. Phu, iK 
«, free will. be defined the power of doing 

i what. a: perſon defires, or wills to do, ot 
« deliberating, ſuſpending chuſing, &84. 
« or of rtſiſting the motives. to ſenſuality; 
6e ambition, -reſentment, &cc. free will, un- 
«. der certain limitations, is not only con- 


1 ſiſtent with the doctrine of mechaniſm, 
«but even; flows from it; fince it-appears | 
from the foregoing theory, that voluntary 


« and ſemivoluntary powers of calling up 
« ideas, of exciting and reſtraining affoe- 
« tions, and of performing and ſuſpending 
actions, ariſe from the mechaniſm of our 
< natures. This may be called free will 
in the popular and practical ſenſe, in 
2 contradiſtiction to that vhich is appoſed 2 


to mechaniſm, and which may be dr, 


« free will in the philoſophical ſenſe.” 
Now how can any man in his ſenſes ſa 

that if I have.the power of doing what I 2 
fire; ar will: to do, I am, notwithſtanding, 
deſtitute | of the ©. power of beginning 
% motion? I have the power of doing 
what T agire and my defire, is, to begin 
W th ab . not then, have the 
| power 


i * 
- 
« 


72 ei- into two kinds, philoſophical and 


6206) 
ben 0 begin motion fins otheruift 


ra — 1 
«Ithevefore maintzit thine the.diiienition of 


popular; is abſurd . ſince they. muſt be either 
fres will, I certainly am deſtitate of popular. 
They go together, and cannot be ſeparated 
Lit is a diſtinction, without à differente 


opinion of mechaniſm, to the excluſion of 


philoſaphical free will, Dr. Hartley urges 


the. following argument, it be admitted 
to prove our zot having pbilgſopbicui fret 
will, it muſt plead equally ſtrong againſt 
that popular free will,” without which, Dr. 
Hartley allows that there can be no ſuch 
thing as good and. evil, virtue and vice. It 


either proves nothing, or proves too much. 


15 Thus he argues“ firſt, then, it is evident 
4 to, and allowed by all, that the actions 


t of mankind proceed, in many caſes, 


from motives, that is, from the influence 


* fation, imagination, ambition, - ſelf-in- 


« tereſt, - ſympathy, OI. and the 


9 moral 
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«/ orb fenſe; hive over thiem Aduthess 


anmetives ſcem to act like all other cauſes. 
When the motive is ſtrong, the action 
is performed with: vigdur; when weak 
feeb i When a contrary motive inter. = 
0 venes, it cheeks or overerales, in prov = 

portion to its velative ſtrenth, as fat u 


ono enn judge 80 thut where the o 


tives are the fame, the actions cannot b 

«. different) where the motivts be, 

ent; the actions cannot be the fame. 
That we act, Nm motroer—is en 


becauſe othertwiſe, we ſhould not be reuſum  . 


able creatures. | But if wo remmin quite 
paſſive, and the motives Which | influtace 
our actions, riſe up ſpontuneouſly, and im- 
pellus into action: itidependent of our poet 


cchen,; 1 shall readily allow; we cannot 


be ſaĩd to have philoſophical free will, but 
I muſt, at the ſame timeaſſert, that we dan 
with as Intle rem be Jaid to have; popmlur - 
Like feathers, placed on an eminence, in 2 
oalm, the direction in hich they are to he 
blown, depends on the firſt wind that rie. 


and it would be ns unjuſt o puniſh dan: 


for being hurriet ay into evilꝭ hy tetnp=: 
tation s to- ĩmputeſ criminality to the ſaa 


nnn with che weſtern winds. 
al. 1 
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I; on tha other hand although we ate in 


fluenced: by natives, e havea power with · 


have recourſe to otiier motiyes, and eramine 


we then, ay recouering POPULAR free 
will, regain poſſeſtan of PHILOSOPHICAL. 
It is by the poſſeſſion of this power, that 
the mind holds its empire for when this 


power is loſt, we are Laid.to be aul gf aur 


fenſer—and. then our acts can neither be good 
nor evil. It is in the power. of our minds to 
reflect on whatever motives we pleaſe, at 
the ſovereign command of our arbitrary 
pleaſure, that free will conſiſts and if we 
have it not, we are mere machines, ingapa- 
ble of yice or virtue. But if e have that 
power, and do not chuſe to uſe it—w4q then 
become, criminal far not having exerted it. 
I am not a free agent if Im ynder « 
| neceſlity of yielding to a tem 
becauſe I choſe to give way to it, rh. 


When yeſterday tempted to do evil, I willed. 


NOx 10 exert that will to reſiſt which I 


might have exerted, (in order to reflect on 


motives to virtue) - and wich if I had ex- 
| erted, the reflections which would have 

ariſen in iny ind moſt-probybly- would 
„ 5 haare 


in aur breaſts, by which we can at Pleaſure 
by which motives it it beſt; lo le influenced, 


T7") 


have produit I « contempt for thoſe vicious: 
motives, by which it was my will te be tben 
influenced but unleſs it can be proved that 
am this day bound to w/# thing; becauſe 1 
willed it yeſterday, it will follow, that T maß 


this day, in the hour of temptation, will, to 
think of 'virtuous' motives, which might, 


and moſt probably would, influence me to 
reſiſt the evil. If Fam chis day in the ſame 
ſituation 1 was yeſterday- not only tempted. 

in the ſame manner, but my will helds like- 
wiſe the ſame to-day, as it did then —of 
courſe I ſhall WILL, not to call up any vir- 
tuous rej raming notive and 1 therefore ſhall 
certainly commit the fame evil<but then, 
that evil cannot be faid to have been com- 
mitted of neceſſity, | becauſe it was ſolely owing | 
to my own will, that J finned, fince T might 
have willed to call in td inducements 
tomy aid. Deny this, and popular free will. | 
is us ken away, as well as philoſophical. | 

WU; we are incapable to-day, of riding, 
a repetition of that evil which we commit- 
ted yeſterday, provided we are tempted pre- 


ciſely i in the fame manner—it follows, that, 


all our good or evil actions depend, not 


upon us, as free > agents, but upon caſualties 
whicy * us * * compel 


us 
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happen' ts. ur. The actions, then, rel 


| ceaſe to be either good- or. wicked—and:in 


ITN. 


that view—man cannot be, with juſtice, Fr 
able dither. to rewards or puniſhments. I 


cannot forelee that a een, will preſent | 
I therefore cannot be 

puniſhed for not ayoidin hat I-did 1 not 
re and if I 3 being ver- 
powered by hat temptation, (by any excr- 
tion of my will) when it does arrive, I 


beaſe to be guilty in committing that a | 
wh. hana e I 


was a elah! in x the fame exact tate; 1890 
two temptations, that were pteciſely Gmilar 
and conſequently, if Dr. Hartley were 


lives. it would be as i impoſlible for him to 
aſcertain the certainty of his being compel- 
led to act under the. ſecond temptation, as 


he did under the firſt—as it would be For 


me, to prove that under tivo. fimilar tempta- 


tions, I acted differently. When mer; are 
thus powerfully: tem pted, their paſſions ; are 


200 muck; inflamed, and agitated, to. criable 
5 them tojudge with that calmneſs, which i it 


is ee to poſſeſa, before we can ar- 


84 5 rive 
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> he can 
powerfully influenced, and keenly urged by 
ihe tern ptation—and to have been faved from 


the vert anded=—and for the 
fame,teaſbn,. it muſt be as difficult. to judge * 
afterwetds—betauſe the various emotions of 


| the mind, during the conflict between paſ- 


ſion and reaſon, Tonk unavoidably , raiſe ch 
a confuſion of ideas in our breaſts, ar the | 
time, that no recolleQion can ow, poihibl ly 
trace them to thelt ſource. 

In temptations where the mind i is not 3 


tumultyouſly agitated - - - where, the paſ- 


Hons. ate not. ſo highly , inflamed, we can 


clearly. recolle& that when we ated wrong, 


it was not without our having had a fenſe; 
at the. time; of its being ſo nor without 


dur having felt. a conſciouſheſs of the -poſ- 
ſeffion of a free] power to do otherwiſe—— 
and I ſuppoſe that every good man on earth 


is ſcohble that he has /lmerimes acted right; 
even at particular periods of his life, when 
rell remember to have been very 


giving way to it, merely by determining 


to ſhut his mind againſt the idea of the 
ſeducing inticement—and by chuſing to 
exert the power of having recourſe to his 
moral ſenſe, and of liſtening to the worthy | 
IE! which. called up to his ul 
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Dr. Heat informs us that “ religion 
does not preſuppoſe philsſophicaf liberty, 
if we enter upon the examination of thoſe | 
«6 arguments which are coininonly/ brouz ght 
to ſhew that it does.“ (Non, "obfervs 
how very inconfiſtently he is going to argue 
Land how contradictorily to Bis own prin- 
ciples, as expreſſed in his preface. +; "Theſe 
« are, that unleſs philoGphicat liberty be 
_. admitted, there will be no foundation 
8 commendation or blame, at nd "conſe- | 
n quently no difference between virtue and 
2 vice; that all puniſhment for actions uſu- 
ally called vicious, will be unjuſt; and 
. i God will be the author of ſuch acti- 
e ons, which it is impious to ſuppoſe; 
« jnaſmuch'as the notion of popular: liberty 
* not ſufficient t to obriate theſe difficul- 
n 1 ; 
"This: it is true, is what we knit 6 on 
| (and I ſhall ſhew immediately that it is what 
Dr. H. has Bimſelf inſiſted on, too) let us 
ſee then, how he proves that religion does 
not preſuppoſe, what he terms, philoſophi- 
| cal liberty. He proceeds thus, 
% Now, to this, I anſwer, that there : are = 
' two different methods of (| eaking, . and, 
* as it were, two Ufferent languages uſed 
. 8 = 0 upon 
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. upon theſe. ſubjects, . one 
«© and when applied to God, anthro 
cc phitical; the other e = t 
« that the notion of popular liberty is 5 ſuffi 
« cient, to obviate theſe difficulties, while | 


10 we keep to the popular language alone ; * 
« alſo, that the philoſophical language does 
«of itſel£ obviate theſe ;difficultics, While 
cc, we keep to at alone 7 but that if. we mix 


75 theſe languages, then, and not, till then, 


„ 


6c jeu, be: expedicd,” wo 125 6: an 1 
Dr, Hartley was very Ahe 6 in e en- 
deavouring to prevent our mixing lan- 
guages, which metaphyſical madneſs or folly 
reconciled to. his. own mind,. and ſatisfied 
him of the poſſibility of their remaining ſepa · 
rate. But the fact happens to be, that if we 
wiſh to 15 truth, confute error, and reaſon 
like wen whom, metaphyſic has not blinded, 
and ;infatuated—we are compelled. to mix, 
theſe abſurd lan guages ; which Baue . no ex- 
Nence, and muſt be unintelligible to every. 
40 brain,” - where common ſenſe. preſides. 
If one. language, informs us that three and 
three, are ſix— and another, that three and 
three, are twenty and if each of theſe lan- 
guages ſatisfies 1 us very well, while we by 
St bn 3 was 


£ 
— 
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eld to it, Along. —-but we find, "the niginjbni; 
we 18 tens, that a True; at * 
ſame t time, chat k f 
and that three and three, © are ent) ty—fhuld 


we not be irrefiſtibly led to deny that Wet W. 


em of any” "Faded upon two ſuch 
76 #6 be free from error? 


cannot be true, until contrad? Rory: pobiticns 


can a reef Can two oþpojite - opimons be 


both well founded? ah Tt" theſe fannie two lan- | 


guag es (fit only for | the mouth of Bon Quix- 
_ vote!) are found incomf patible” with” ach 
other, ſhall we keep tba ſeparite, in order 
that we may be deceived by the abfacditics 
which they mean to recommend' to us Are 


we to Gy that men may juſtly 'be Sunithed | 


for e vice, becauſe Hy have bet ty has "Fo re- 


#6 


* 
LE 


«it 


TY 4 voluntary ; ower bebe their ene, il 


"M 5 afiong, by which they can  detiberatt, Fuſe | 
2 fend, and chuſe” 1 yet; —.— 
but juſt given man, every pofiible liberty chat 
can be deemed requilite to render Hin 7 
Wey maſter of His own r And at free 


a 
+. : » 
8 1 


tee 4 and three, ere fig— | 


li ke "Ehildten, be | 
atoufed' with empty Sands? Are d we 1 
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_ we zig he ſo 7 abſurd = 
— ol to aſſert in the th, 
that ell rbe aff ions. of man proce ultimately 
un Hadi hd nts 6 
Tlhecg are ins inthe world, if, then, 
al the Kiens of man proceed ultimately 
| | DL NC is impigus. I 
all che dens of map. propeed ultimately 
from God. no fin gan juſtly be aſcribed to 
man. Man either gs, or is not, a free agent, 
i he: % ſrer agent, then al actions 
do not ultimately proceed from God ſince 
man might avoid thoſe fins which he com- 
mits, and commit thoſe ſins which he 
avoids,—=—atidif he be 107 a free agent, 
1250 bers 5 9 Hed Lan as virtue and 
— ane man cannot. | 


750 Len ee as Pt. Hart: 
ley's preceding arguments hays been - they 
are, if poſſible, found more ſo, in the fol- 
lowing train of reaſoning which I am going 
to take notice of. He thinks we cannot 

have philoſophical liberty, becauſe © the docs 
« trine of philoſophical free will. is the 
* cauſe and ſupport of much pride and 


t ſelf· cngeit ; and this much MO | 


5 
i 


— — — — — . —U œ r AA 2 


s 
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* 161 e dsclrine: -nor only al 


„. dna bo dhe Giſtinct on be 


« and vice. * Hence men comrade? | 
<iag it were, to ſet a value upon their 6wn 
«© Aellbns, by eſteeming them their on in 
x « the Bi gheſt ſenſe of the words, and taking 
or «© the Men of them to themſelves. For 


© philoſophical free will ſuppoſes tliat God 

we” 3 — 
% in which he does'not-interpoſe ; but leaves 
% man to act entirely from himſelf, inde- 
* penideritly' * his bunte, 


| —_ ; $3 ns ir 
28 Ser dit is $* KR CHAR _ | required, and 
« made eſſential to the, diſtinction between virtue and 
« vice, 21 even by Dr. Hartley himſelf notwithſtanding he 
is here Jedying our having ſuch a lib (as he 
is juſt going to ſay) we ſnould 'berprond and ſelf · con · 
< ceited ?” Read his own words i in the 54th page of the 
ſecond volume —as follows, it may be obſerved that 
when any action is commended or blamed, this is al- 
tv ways done upon the ſuppoſition that the aAfon under 
50 (conſideration. was the eff et of voluntary pews. Thus, 


ehen a man cominits an action other wiſe blameable, | 


$6 * through. inattention, ignorance, or diſeaſe, he 1 is ex- 
« euſed on: account of it its being involuntary; unleſs the in- 


attention, jgnorance, or di ſeaſe, were themſehoth vohin» 


ry and then the blame rextigins.. But compayndation and 


be lame, are ideas that belong to religion: it appenr 7 theres 


65. fore, that voluntary powers muſt belong t0 it alfe,” dene 


that A man of ſenſe could * written ſo contradictorlly 


s this 


and as, upon 


F 


6 
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1 «this foundation, the aſſertors of philoſo- 
phical free will aſcribe all the demerit 


5 „ r= He per to 


Mara e we mi merit Ae 


if it he not, likewiſe, to Ab full as s much, 


** the plain conſequence of Popular .* ,66 free 
* will”—as defined by himſelf? - - - - It | 


is ſtrange, how. men can forget, and 1 
din themſelves lle allows that.“ 5 
may prove bis own free will, by ternal 
9 e F. free will be meant the power 
4 DOING WHAT A MAN WILLS 
«OR DESIRES ;. ar of RESISTING the 
*©, notives to ſenſuality, ambition, &c. that is, 
free will in the popular and practical 


ſenſe. He allows that © every perſon 


40 may enſily recollect inſtances, where he Bat 


©, doneitheſe ſeveral times yet, at the ſame. 


time-aflerts, that ** theſe are entirely foreign 
«© to, the preſent queſtion for that to 


Fe prove that a man has free will, in the Y 
i ſenſe. oppoſite to mechaniſm, he onght 
85 Nene a he can. do Sn things, 


4 KF x | > * \ hile 
1 3.4 " * 0 TP.” LEES 3 + & 4 
wes 9 * . 2314 


+ \ es TW 
+ whj the motives” remain r 


ey the 
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ey 3 tlie common ſonſe of 


ever) Rjydice mant hsther if ws are 


powers by 
which we e ede 8 een hay to 
abſtain from it, we tan Jaſtly be ſaid u 7 
baue the power of \doing what” we wilt; of 


* defire—of refifting thr motives t6 Jinſuality, 


** ambition, r.? -r. Hartley; afſects 


that we. really do poſſeſs that power, which 


he terms popular liberty—and- yet; in his 
rule of life, exclaims againſt the ſuppoti- 

tion that God has. given to each Man 4 
* ſphere of action, in Which he Goes not 
us interpoſe” which ſuppoſes nothitng more 
than the Doctor had Himſelf befe 
ted, under his definition ef pb 


will — 1 eg en n Irv? S 
It © the demerit of men's actions is not 
to be aſcribed to man—hbw- ca he; with 


any  ſhew of Juſtice, be puniſhed vy the De- 
5 let his offence be ever fo: enormous 2 
On the other hand, if man bes the power, 
freely inveſted in him, by the exerti. 
which, he can refift the motives toifen- 
« ſyality, &c.” does it not follow wat he 


; is allowed to be — of acting laudably ? 
| And 


, =o - pwn om. we 


of 


"2. 


. ,] ,,, 
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40 if be l the pozyer of ucllng Mett, 
wes it det ello" dt de ir dee e 


have _ very power which enables him 
* to ory*— -(at Jeaft in the ſenſe uſed by 
N. S 27 — arid to deprive” Bim 8 


n Pr. Hartley will not allow him to 


have whit . Lalls philoſophical” ? 
Thus, efore „An örder to Pere ent 
bring cauſe 4. eee e 


term of philophical . will) profeſſedly- : 
deprived of that very popular fee or rays | 


is abſolutely neceſſary to conftit 


agent, capable of ge | | 
and puflifhtnent and this, too, al- 
though chat Kind of free will was expreſoly 
allowed to "him, not 


"AT CRE 


irork U 264 8 8 „ 0b 

What can dd ent e 
tion of the folly of Dr. Hartley's rere 
betweets his two free wills ?—He ſep 
ra in Br own idea=(wwhert, except in Dr. 


W alone be ſeparated} in order | 


be able torn; octrines, 


ere abfohitely irreconcileable with each 


and then, might have been ex- 
c 0 forgets himſelf, owing to his 
Foy to eſtab n his do@rine of necoſity 


and 


12 5 the Dear? 


AN 
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and makes that, philoſophical free-will, 
which he had before defined to be popular | 
—— A thing cannot be true and falſe at the 
fame time—and as little can it be poſ- 
fible, that we have the power 16 reh, or 


Jab mit ta, 95 motives to ſenſuality, &c.— . 


and at tho ſame time are ſo bound by. 2 ne- 
ceſſity, that the good and evil of men's action 
are not to be attributed totbem, LE ST THEY 
SHOULD « GLORY”. If a man be 70 
« ghry in any of his actions, what action 
can he be more apt to glory i in, than 64 in re- 
ling. the molt i impetuous of his paſſions 
the which urges him to a criminal pur- 
ſuit of women lt is, not only the moſt 
impetuous of his paſſions—but likewiſe the 
paſſion, moſt likely, to ſurprize him off his 
own al will, alli it what will you. phaſe) 
o rehft” that natural, violunt propenſity, 
(which liberty Dr. Hartley, in his preface, 
allows him) ſurely he has cauſe to glory, 
: rf any man can have it—and conſequen tly 
any deprivation of whatever Zind of will, 


prevents him from having cauſe * to glory,” 


unavoidably eſtabliſhes neceſſity, and makes 
us daran machines, incapable of vice or vir- 


Af demerit can be with juſtice attri- 
| buted 


%P — = : 


_ 
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but certain Jam that a great deal has been 
faid, fo perplex, what ſeems very plain — 
When we aſcribe merit to man, it is only in 


be 7: 221 5 


110 to man, its reverſe muſt likewiſe 


be attributed to him——for he cannot be 
juſtly ſubject to the cenſures due to his evil | 
actions, without being likewiſe an object 
deſerving of fome brat ſe for thoſe which are 
and. ; | 
But the truth 5 is, nothing. can be more 
idle, and needleſs, than the fear of any good 
man's glorying. The beſt man on earth, 
muſt be ſo very. ſenſible that be might be 
much better—and he is ſo conſcious of his 
numberleſs relapſes into evil —and of his 
infinite diſtance from any goodneſs that could 
challenge rewards, as its due—that, ſo far 
from glorying, he can never reflect on the 
ſum total of his actions, without ſhame and 
concern—and without fecling himſelf de- 
pendent for pri on mercy. and good- 
neſs. by 
Whether the wort e be wilfully 
miſunderſtood, and therefore denied to man 
—0or really miſunderſtood, I know not 


oppoſition to demerit—we ſay that ſuch a man 
is good, becauſe the tenour of his life is vir- 


tuous. vet no man is good, in any other 


z 


ſenſe, 


% 


Mx 
fenſe; than i in contradiſtinction to wicked 0 
and no man has merit; but in cbnttä- f 
diſtinction to demerit. In this ſenſe; there- n 
fore, we ſay that man has merit; when he 4 


does good and abſtains from evil, in the il | 
ſame manner that we ſhould ſay he had 4: ti 

| merit, when he did evil; and abſtained from fl 
| good. But, if by merit, it be undetſtood 1 
that it 1s ever poſſeſſed by man, fo as to en- 1 
able him 20 challenge reward as bis de and 
claim happineſs, from juſtice, in rig be of his 1 
actions we then totally diſclaim merit, and gl 
affirm that no man living has it. He is m 
every day, living in the on Non of virtues * 
which he might prati ;/e—and in the enter- i « 
tainment of impurities. which be might ex- 7 
clude - = in the commiſſion of evil, which th 
he might avoid and neglect of ſome good WW m 
action, which he might perform - < - he W. 
is therefore (and only therefore,) amenable an 
to juſtice—his bleſſings are unmerited, and of 

| his puniſhments, | deſerved. . | Yet—as ſome cb 
ne 
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| 
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men 1e an uniform defire to act right 
and, though they are too frequently ſliding 

into evil, they never do it premeditately—— | 
and when they have been ſurprized by temp- MW ca 
tation—are, from their hearts, wretched till any 


their peace is made - - - - - 2nd as there are 
__ others 


— Wen 1 
ͤ——nͤä . — — — 
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others — who ive as uniformly without any 
fear of offending— Who commit evil, pre- 
meditately againſt the light of their minde- 


and, though ſtung for it - yet perſevere in 


vice we are forced to ſay, by way of dif- 
tinguiſhing theſe different kinds of men— 
that the former, are good, and have merit 
and that the latter, are bad, and have de- 

merit. 
But it ks, very curious to e 
men who, ſoem ſo anxious to prevent out 
glotying, aud to keep us humble take the 
moſt effettual way to make us glory, and 
be proud. They tell us that we are 


4 een veſſels of r | 


de nintt” bo ©. chi; wan. whom Ro 


muſt have chgſen to paſs by, that ſurely thoſe 


who conceive of themſelves, that they are 


among the elect, have cauſe to be en vain 


of the great preference given to them, i 

chufing them: out from mankind, as the ber 
ments by which govdneſe 10 Phaſed. to aft. If 
I could think in this very vain manner, I 


ſhould -be as proud as Lucifer—for what 


can afford more ſubſtantial ground for pride, 
and glorying, than 08 idea that I am the 
particular 
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I. HARTLEY + very prophecy ad 
unfairly ſtates the matter, when he 
 fays that ·philoſophical free will ſuppoſes, 
r that God has given” to man a Tphere of 
« action in which he does not interpoſe; 
7 but leaves men to act entirely from 1 85 
4 {elf independently of his Creator. 

Becauſe we tay that God does not inter- 

poſe, ſo as to-im pel irreffibly to virtue, we 
yet do nat tay; as Dr. Hartley repreſents, 
that God does not mterpaſe,” but leaves 
©: man to act independently of rel r. 
There is a very great difference between i in- 
terpoſing to affift, and refrain and inter- 
poling to compel— the firſt, we acknow- 
ledge the laſt; we deny. He interpoſes, 
by making our conſciences condemn, and 


/ Pr ove—ineite to good deter from evil, 
1. * 5 | i He 


2 Kerr 3 3 3 


edt... -”"L 2 
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tives to virtue, and ſhew. —— 
of vice. If we avail ueſolvcy i properly ef 


| thoſe dis ine afliflances, | they will be in⸗ 
creafed in number, arid in ſtrength· but 


never ſo as to over=rult=—bectuife: tht ibarty 
of the agent would ben be infringed the 

actions would ceaſe t be the actions of 
man, ant Would become thoſe of C 
the wide arcotomy: of the World: would bo 
diftirbed--and all rewards and puniſhments 
made inoompatible with every idea we can 


| entertain: of goodneſs, mercy, juſtico- Th 
o far from wailing dus of that aid» 


ance Which Goch bas affofded, we 6b to 


act in oppoſition to bis ſaggeſtions—thet 
aſſiſtance will gradually bo withdrawn, in 


the ſache proportion; and in the ſame am- 


ner that is would otherwiſe have been en- 
* bs abi leaving man to act inde». 
peniemly of his Creator ? Can 8b 
de Faid e be ledwiag man in a ſphere 
„ aten in, which Wy nk. 0 
„„ n 
58 To ſuppoſe that at hos a goed 
** 8 of God, is to ſuppoſe, that 
vs] wer does not extend to all things, 


- dg in 00 infinite. If it be ſaid, that 


enn N . | «6 the | 
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552016" power kſelf I e upon God, but 
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&c. If this depends upon man; GD 
power will be limited by man's; if upon | 


the exertion of it upon man, the ſame dif- 


ficulty will recur; ſince the exertion does | 
not depend upon God, there will be ſome- 
thing produced in the world, which is 
not the effect of his power; that is, his 
power will not extend to all things, con- 
ſequently not be infinite. And the ſame 
thing holds if we refine farther, and 


proceed to the exertion of the e 


God, we return to the doctrine of ne- 
ceſſity, and of God's being the-author of 
all things.” However, the ſimpleſt and 
cleareſt way is to ſuppoſe, that power, and 


the exertion of power, are one and the ſame 
thing; for power is never known but by 
its actual exertion,” that is, is no power 
till it be exerted. If, indeed, we ſay that 
man's actions depend upon God and 
himſelf, this ſeems at firſt ſight to ſolve the 
difficulty. Since they depend upon God, 


his power may be infinite; ſince they de- 
pend on man, they may be aſcribed to him. 


But then the thing in man on which they 


depend, call it what you pleaſe, muſt either 


2 * God or not; if it does, 
„ neceſſity 


fr ay ld. 
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66 © neceſlity. returns ; ;-if not, God's infinite 
« power is infringed... And the fame thing 
will hold, as it appears to me, in an 
66 other way of ſtating this matter. 
We do not ſuppoſe, we cannot ſuppoſe 


a that. e man has a power independent of 


ce God”: — it would be folly, it would be 
gonſenſ but can it be ſaid that becauſe 
God has been pleaſed, of his free will, 
to greate ſuch a creature as man, and endow 
him with a power freely 1 to. chuſe good or 
7 that man's. exerting, that power. which 
he received from God, juſtifies the aſſertion 


£7 


We: alert that God, has ſeen. it oe to 
create man, capable of forming. ſome know 
ledge of his Works, and of his perfections, 
and of paying him a rational homage and 
ſervice.,, That he has made him acquainted | 
with good and evil—and., given him every 
power requiſite to conſtitute him a free agent. 
Now, I would aſk, will any man ſay that 
it is inpgſüble for God to make a preſent of 
ſuch a liberty. to his creatures: If not 
I ſhould then aſk, on the ſuppoſition that 
ſuch a creature (as we have deſcribed man,) 
has been endowed with ſuch powers by 
O apaeenes, will that creatures en Joy> 

2 ing 


( 


t i ed Mage en de Pope s 


SGiver On the eontrary, if Omnipotence 


wilted to give fuch a power —and fach a 


power was nor poſſeſſed, would not that will, 


and that intention be fruſtrated . Then can 


we doubt that the power of ee 
is ſlfſoient to faul what he has wind? 
Can it be faid, that becauſe man 
the hberty of being good er wicked, 5 
be is fuſfered to Rur on earth, that therefore 
he has a power independent of him' who 
gave it On a perfon poſſeſs a power, 
Independent of him. who gave it, oben the 
giver may at-phtaftire nume Bit gift ?—If he 
 helds.his power, only during the continu- 


ancę of his breath and the "continuance of 
| his breath, depends on the fappoiting ener- | 
ind · 


gy of God—can man hol th t power 
| „ which requires agenda er 
ertion of the Giver, to 


to poſſeſs it for an infant) 13 
But if, for e e e | 
fate a caſe whieh is not real and ſuppoſe 
that the Almighty ee ex rh 


yet til} ſuch his immortality; — 


dance, could in no way infringe on the in- 
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finite: power / of God=-fince his. adopts 
dence. ſo far from being an infringement 
on that power, would be an everlaſts 
ing proof of its inſnitude Strange, then. 
to ſay, that berauſo the infinite power of 
God, endowed man with free liberty to be 
good or wicked, during [thoſe few years 
that he reſides here, en ung li- | 
mited by man's 11!“ , 
To ſuppoſe — e the 
« action N, or its oppoſite a, the previous 
« circurnſtances remaining the ſame, is to 
 « ſuppoſs'that one of them may atiſe with- 
„ out a cauſe; for the ſame previous eir- 
« cumftazices cannot be the rauſe-of two 
« oppolitd effects. My will was the cauſe; 
in both chſes. I wied this day to reſiſt 
the very ſame temptatiun— (the ſame in 
evety circumſtance, my difference of will, 
only excepted) by which, it was my will 
laſt week to be led aſtray willed ibis 
day to be influenced by motives; by which 
it was my will laſt week not to be ſwayed. 
Where is there any thing either ſtrange, ot 
impoſſible . or I may ſay, uncommon in 
this If I am aſked, why my will was” 
not as victuouſly diſpoſad laſt week, as it 
_ was this day——or as viciouſly this day, as 


* 5 5 laſt 


( 230 ) 
laſt week—— I can? only ſay that ſuch Was 


the fact and that I am convinced, and 
certain, (becauſe I felt myſelf. poſſeſſed of 


ſuch a power) that I was equally at liberty 
under both temptations and that when I 
yielded, I might have reſiſted and * 
when I reſiſted, I might have yieldect. 

And as free will is inconſiſtent with tho 
« infinite power of God, ſo it is with his 
«6 infipite knowledge alſo,” We have found 
it far from being inconſiſtent with his in- 
finite power—we : ſhall likewiſe find it as 
far from being: inconſiſtent with his infinite 
knowledge. He goes on for infinite 
, knowledge muſt include the knowledge 
* of, all; future things, as well as of all 


* paſt and preſent ones. Beſides, paſt, 


5 preſent, and future, are all- preſent with 
e reſpect to God, as has been obſerved be- 
f* fore. Infinite knowledge muſt therefore 
*« include preſcience. Knowledge of all 
{* kinds//preſuppoſes the certainty of the 
x thing known; that is, preſuppoſes that 


bir i: determined in reſpect of time, 


5 place, manner, &c. that is, preſuppoſes 
, itito be neceſſary. Thus, if we conſider 
e any. * as known. certainly, or certain 
8 OED ef COLD en nee te 800 
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« ſimply, ſuch. as a mathematical truth, a 
«« paſt fact; &c. we hall find it to beg ne- 
46 « ceſſary, and that it cannot be otherwiſe 
« than it now is, or Was formerly: which 
« is the contraty of what is ſuppoſed of 
« the, actions of creatures endued with 
free Will. Theſe actions, therefore, can- 
not be known, or foreknown, BIOS 
« the objects of knowledge. ) 
Now here: Dr. Hartley has = his 
popular. free will with a - witneſs !l—— 
Here is poſitive, abſolute, . unconditional 
neceſſity, aſſerted in the moſt direct 
terms Conſiſtent with. the above doc- 
trine, how. can man have the power .** to 
« i the. motives to ſenſuality,” &. &c.“ 
as Dr. Hartley has admitted in his Preface, 
&. If he has the power to reſiſt and 
may do it, or not, how is this conſiſtent 
with the doctrine juſt quoted 5 It i is im- 
poſſible it can be conſiſtent with it——and 
it is certain, that. 57 that doctrine be true, 
every action perpetrated by man however 
cruel, villainous, vicious, horrid—is com- 
mitted by | the expreſs appointment of God 
—and.it is unjuſt even to cenſure, and in- 
finitely more unju juſt to 1 eren in this 


Q4 a life, 


(0 az » 
life, th afatin who: Rab his benaſaftor— 


| > and is as znechnt un the knife with 
nch homutdared=-fincabe, and his knife, 
minality they were both igtrumemts, in the 


land of a power that was irreſiſtible Dr. 


Harty fays that E are deſtitute of: all 


* power and perfection in ourſelves, and 


. are what we are, entirely by the grace 


dectrine he contends for, is to have a 
* tendency to abate all reſentment- againſt 
* men, from the belief that a that they 
& againſt us, is BY THE APPOINT- 


< MENT OF GOD If — Proceed, then, 
1 rer err n ef _ 


of A1 1 


4 


« goodneſs of God,” I Tan his rhe Mud; in every 
ther ſerife, 'F'admit the truth to be -yndeniable.. Our 


Colſtanca. depends upon God. we have no power, 
„ to any 


certainly live, move, and have our being, owing to his 


"grace 3 and goodneſs : but when this is alerted, to 
'depriva man of the liber that conſtitutes enn 


a, I then, and then only, uy” it. 


or his parent—or does any crime, which 
) Hor be. did it nut 
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7, we muſt renounce it entirely, —and we 
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uo right to condem n -Read this, 
ye great majority of men 


and women of 
faſhion - and continue to ſhew that yon 


hold all public: and private - cenſure; at de- 


fiance, and laugh at every principle of goods 
neſs or honour o cenſure, and cons 


demn your conduct, would be: ra rehrfugainf 


Ged—who did theſe alde in your pie, . 
to „ and incite ta worthy 
actions If this dactrine be true, it is 
as abſurd to preach the goſpel, to man 
and promiſe him future rewards, and threaten 
him with future puniſhments, as it would 
be to take a wretch out of the cart at T'y= 
burn, and promiſe him his life, and: the 


treaſury of England into tlie bargain, . . 


vided} ho only, at one leap, ſprung from 
out of his cart under Tyhurn gallewe, over 
St. Paul's: cupola to White- Chapel Bars 
What an inſult would this be to the miſer- 
able wreteh, if a bloody tyrant, who wiſh» 
ed to torture, thus heightened the: ſuffer- 


Yet 
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: Vet thit would not-bemore. cruel,” than to 
hold out Heaven to men, whom the fore- 


kridwledge of God had made it as impoſſible 
for them to attain, as it os leap 
over Ste Paubs? o 5000 Bug- goil 
But the fact, is, the fore«litiowlidgd'of 
God, is not, and cannot be, of ſuch. a na- 
ture, as to produce any neceſſitycof action. 


The ſcripture-abdunds with teſtimony a- 
gainſt its poſfibility and common ſenſe 


the light of nature and the attributes of 
God all unite in cntradicting it. If he 


de good, he would not be the cauſe of 
wickedneſs if pure, of impurity—if. holy, 


of cunholineſs—if merciful, of :2ctuelty—if 


benevolent, of malignity—if true, of falſe- 
hood. Our crimes, then, mig be the crime 


of man———and—to be' the crimes of man, 
he: muſt have free liberty to be good or 
wicked: at pleaſure. To deny this, is im- 


piouſly to blaſpheme every perfection of the 


Deity and to paint him, as an object 


from thè idea of which, the mind recoils 


with horror! 1—Yet—on Dr. Hartley's au- 
thority—(who ſtudied the dofrine;of vibra- 
tions and aſſociation of ideas and on 


whoſe work, Dr. Prieſtley has endeavoured 
1 | : | i: 10 
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to eſtabliſh the ehtito materiality:: of man, 
&c. &. ) the doctrine of vibrations and = 
aſſociation - forcibly draws after it, this 
ſame; dreadful doctrine of neceſſity and 
therefore it unavoidably follows, that if 
the doctrine of neceſſity cannot paſibiy be 
true tbe dbctrines which-muft produce it, muſt. 
be Fallen becauſe their unavoidable conſe- 
quence, it found contradiffory to, and incan- 


tent with, ſeripture; and common ſenſe. 


The Almighty. foreſees, and eee 
every thing that is capable of being foreſeen and 
Saulen e it cannot detract from his in- 
finite knowledge, that he did not foreſee, or. 
foreknow, events, aubich his own attributes Jad 
induced him, and enabled him, to decree ſhould 
happen; or ſhould not happen, according to the 
free pleaſure of man. If my actions are this 
moment in my own power —it was his w/- 
dom' that led him o put them: in my power, 
and it was bis power, which enabled him, to 


give that power to me- and he can no 


otherwiſe: foreſee, or foreknow, what uſe I 
ſhall make of tliat power, than by judging of 


the difpofetion of my heart, and the tenour of my 
preſent life. Tt ſhould always be remembered 


that his attributes cannot contradict each other 


—and conſequently, that 5 knqwhage can- 
uw 10 1 
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ing to make ehe 
From having had my children, from their 


ſurely it could not be id to-haveihtht lou 


— thus circumſtanced 
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E TAKE AWA that freedom of adtivn; 


which" bis wii, goodneſs, und ptwer,. 
GRAVE. It is with reverence I um g- 


following compariſon. 


ear lieſt inſanty, conſtantly: in my company, 
Im ſo well acquainted with their different 


tempers, diſpoſitions, and propenfities, that 


i I were but to be informed of the exact ſitu· 


ations' into which, they were any particular 


day to be placed verily believe, and am 
pretty certain, I ſhould be right, fifteci times 


out of twenty, in m prediction how each 
of them would act and 1 ſuppoſt that 
every parent, who has had the ſame oppor- 


tunitier, and has paid fimilar attention, 


could judge 28 truly: but if I happened 
to hare my prediction verified by the event, 


even a thouſand times without once failing, 


degree influenced their cor 


| actions, though conformable tomy N | 


were yet certainly as free, as if I Had neither 
thought of vrhat they might do, or made 
any prophecy relating to it. Nowa I con- 
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vage io fo finite; een notwithſtanding form 
fo good Pte nee chileron's' future 


wo have ef our children,” that T cam eaſily 
conceive” it almoſt impoſſibe for hing ever 
to be miſtaken. ' He formed our natures, - 
— — ay 

alt out paſt, and preſent ſcenes, le open to his 


| view—our hearts are unveiled, nm 


lle, in which we are to move, aa of Wr | 
foreſees our temptations ;—with ſuch know- 
ledge, how can he fail to make ſure preſages 
of our actions But yet I ſee no neceſ- 
fity, why, even if he ſhould 25 infalfibly 
fore know our actions, it ſhould in the leaſt 
detract from his perſections. Woulck it not 
knowledge oounteracted his poivey - repeat, 
carr hi-knowledge be fuppoſed h rar away; 
2 gift (the ĩneſtimable gift, /Seyvy I which 
his power gave? Vet even admitting: his 
knowledge to be infillibte——dinee i is 
infallible} only by his Nagy In th manner? 
we de (always remembering Riv af 
Ea of! Giſbernmont<—and the 
vaſt, 
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vaſt; the ENOTES TAL bem. our 
very finite, and bis infinite capacities) I can- 


not ſee. that his forming an unerring judg- 
ment of our future actions —by theſe (which 


our. bearts—ſhould any more neceſſitate; our 
actions, than our forming right judgements 


knowledge of their paſt actions, and very 


ue eee e. 5 ior 
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5 "Thought on the Origin / Evil. 


* 


AM now naturally. led to give * an. 


conſideration of the ſubject, which, if pro- 
perly attended to, cannot fail to make us 
wiſer and better men — and be productive of 


give, nor take awa x. 

It has been matter of great e to 
many, that -fince the Almighty muſt have 
foreſeen that man would abuſe his free will, 
end Wer evil would ariſe n its abuſe, he 
per- 


are paſt, and by bis perfect acquaintance with 


of our children from our very imperfect 


little acquaintance with their en ou | 


timents on the origin of evil - and the 
more eſpecially, as reflections ariſe from the 


that happineſs, which the world can ants 


2 
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perinittedicir to make its entrünta among 


mankind as n rote ni dion S009 72 


If it were e what God's fore 
knowledge is productive of neceffity of ac- 
tion that man is wholly material, and 
muſt; be extinct at death or that he has no 


ſhould hen indeed think it very inconſiſtent 
with the nature of ſuch a being as we wor- 
ſhip, that evil ſhould have been permitted 
in the world. As our preſent life could not 


then be called a ſtate of probation and du- 


cation for another, every evil would be a 
wanton infliction of miſery, ſince it could 
not poſſibly be productive of any goad. But 
admit man to be a free agent, abſolutely at 
libertÿ to do good or evil—and that he 
has a ſoul which is immortal and a moni- 
tor within his breaſt, to approve and con! 


demn— and ther we dan withekaſe, account 


for the origin of evil. A great deal has 
been ſaid, | and written about it and. 
to my great aſtoniſnment ! . for: as evil 
could not otherwiſe t but ariſe, among milions-of- 
fuch creatures as man, endued withifree will. 
thoſe who are ſurprized at finding evil, in a 
world created by infinite goodneſs, ſhould 
at once confeſs their ſurprige that be orcated. 


102 ! man. 
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WE or prove nothing, for unleſs it can be he 
that 'Ged ſhould not have created nun, it tan- 
— eee eee 
—————— een 
. eee 
muſt have been, the excluſom of good. ſo 
without vice, there could be no virtue 
and therefore, without moral evil, there 
could exiſt no contraſt” to produce moral 
good or good is only known by its con- 
g with ent If we had no propenſy to 
evil, we could never do any thing that eld 
teſtify our defire to recommend ourſiives to 
— therefore cou Rabe no 
tract: of virtue in our minds. If man be at 
UÜberty ta do good, he muſt likewiſs best 
liberty to do evil, and vice verſa Land 
therefore, either God ſhould not have made 
li of millions of crraturet, /o formed, revil 
eoutd: not poſſibly” be prevented, withow 
n the mien of bir creation, ond 
une bin of thoſo moins of tri. which 
are efcxtiuily requitte, and niceflany 89 mole 
nech, 4 fureof probation n ou ο % 
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könſiſtent With Sodbefpe uml it be dnn 


conſiſtent with goodneſs that the virtues of 


man ſhould be called! into action, and 


brought to trial. for they could neither be 
called into action, nor brought to trial if 


moral and natural evil were excluded from 


the world. and they were excluded n 
the world, man muſt then teaſe to be man. 
Moral evil is certainly bateful in the fight 
of God - but we ſhould at the ſame time 
remember, that moral good, muſt be, to 
the full; 2. pleafing—and. can it be denied 


that moral evil, in ſome ned; is nn * 


moral good, in others? da UM 

By various kinds of villainy, for A | 
ple; J rob hundreds of their fortune I 
take away the life of a man, on whom fa- 
milies depended for ſupport, from the 


abuſe of my free will, I am a peſt to ſo- 
ciety. This } conduct, it 26 true, will 
' moſt certainly, and juſtly, draw down on my 


own head, ' dreadful puniſhments——but 
whilſt J am culpable in the higheſt de- 
gree, yet my crimes may very. probably be 
of the utmoſt ſervice to many; whom they 
may have apparently injured for, though 
I did them ſervice, unintentionally, I may 
yet have been the means of awakening them 

R - to 


— 
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to a: ſtnſe of their evil actions, or indolent 
inattention to their duty and while” 1 
puniſhed them far thoſe actions, or that in- 
attention, I forced them to teflect on the 
vanĩty, and inſtability of earthly poſſeſſſons 
and taught them the moſt uſeful l of all 
leſſons, that ner fact happineſs is to be found, 


others, may poſſibly repay me the ſame be- 
nefits: I had undefignedly heaped upon hun- 
dreds· and thus the crimes andl vices of par- 
ticular men, frequently may, (and I am 


certain. / produce general good. 
If the moral evil of others, be the ſource 


of afflictions to us, which arouſe us to 2 
view of our offences, it is likewriſe produc- 
tive of thoſe virtues in us, wich are our 
beſt recommendations to the favour ef the 


Almighty. If the] villainy, or injuſtice uf 


mankind, is productive of our ruin our 
fortitude, truſt, and confidence in God, are 
brought to trial and an opportunity is 
afforded us of teſtifying the ſincerity of our 
 reſighdtion to his will. by our calm fabmiſ- 
flon, and entire acquieſcende under thoſe 
calamities, which he, in his wi ſdom and 


goodũeſs thought proper to permi : 
N * % 4 - [4 7 Natural 
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Natural evil, too, produces its trials, and 
proves bur dependence on Heaven. When 
hanging over the ſick bed of a loved rela- 
tive, the nobleſt affections of the heart are 
awakened, and that ſotrow—and' anxious 
apprehenſ#ve ſolicitude, which is regulated by 
religion, tefines, and meliorates our minds 
and ſeparates: them from the drofs which 
they ature by a too intimate 'cofinedtion 
with the world. Pute gold could not be 
obtained without the furnace — and the evils 
of life, are the furnaces which brighten our 
virtues,” arid. render chem r wee, to 
Heaven: 

II moral Py be produttive of ach" mi- 
ſery in the world, it is Hkewiſe productive 


of the greateſt happineſs for without 


moral evil, the light of nature could have 
afforded us no room to expect another life— 
but owing to moral evil, we ſee the vicious, 
and wicked in proſperity, and the virtuous 


in indigener and this convinces us that 


there muſt be a retribution in future - 
and certain of an immortality of joy and 
happineſs, by a perſeverance in the paths 
of virtue the Zood man anticipates. the 
pleaſures of eternity, and derives feelings 


from that anticipation, inconceivable by - 


"os - '- thoſe 
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thoſe who have never experienced them, 
Revelation, it is true, aſſures us of a future 


tate, independent of the light of nature 


but if there had been no moral evil in the 
world, there would have been no revelation 
— por as the intent of revelation, was 70 
incite to moral good, and deter from moral 
evil, if neither had any exiſtence, thoſe in- 
citements and threatenin gs would have been 
| unintelligible—and therefore nerdieſs and 
en 
We find, then, that the * man 3 


indebted to moral evil, for all thoſe hopes 


of immortality which he derives from the 
united . teſtimonies, of revelation, and the 
light of nature and conſequently—that if 
there were no moral evil in-the.world, he 


would be deprived of the ſource of his moſt 
exquiſite enjoyments ; = - = - then how can 
we be ſurprized that infinite Goodneſs, 


Mercy, and Wiſdom, admitted. into the 
world, what tis Produ tive Y man's greateſt 
happineſs 2 


If all the actions af. man, 5 not he 
otherwiſe than committed by him, or if there 
were to be no future ſtate, I ſhould not 7hen 
be ſurprized at the volumes which have been 
written to account for the origin of evil—or, 


indeed, 


/ 
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indeed, to ſay. more properly, there would be 

great cauſe for ſurprize that any man ſhould 
have ever attempted a taſk, which it would 
then have been ſo impoſſible: to perform. 
The idea of moral evil being committed by 


man, from a neceſſity which he had nat 


power to controul, or of any evil, whatever, 
being ſuffered" in a world which is to put an 
end to our exiſtence, is ſo repugnant to, and 
incompatible with, all our notions of good 
neſs and mercy, in a Being of infinite power, 
that the underſtanding of man could never 
reconcile ſuch a conduct, with his idea of 
thoſe perfections he aſcribes to God. He 
could not poſfibly have reconciled it, becauſe 
the villainies and vices of particular men, 
could not poſſibly have produced any refor- 
mation in others, ſince their actions in that 
event, muſt have been determined before 
the flood and therefore could not be made 
better or worſe, by any means whatever 
and - conſequently, the wickedneſs which 
could not be productive of any good, would 
become incompatible with the attributes of 
ſuch a Being as we worſhip. But give man 
that liberty of action, which he moſt indiſ- 
putably poſſeſſes and believe in a future 
_ in which the good and wicked will be 
R 3 rewarded 


n) 


fewsded or puniſhed- and then the 2 
of evil, is accounted for, ſatisfattorily. + 
Men are very ready to endeavour to dt 
ons of any excuſe, in hopes of palliaz 
ting; if not of juſtifying their vices. Deſirous 
of being deemed leſs guilty by others and 
willing perhaps to deceive themſelves, they 
plead that the Deity cannot be affended at 
their- gratifying appetites, which he himſelf 
implanted but theſe men do not conſider, 
that by our having been formed with pro- 
penffties and paſſions, which incite to moral 
evi land by our having free liberty to in- 
dulge them, even to its eommiſſiann 
ue art alone made capable of pleaſing or iof+ 
fonding God. If we had no natural ideſire 
—10! favourite appetite no ruling paſſion 
rendering us like tinder, ready to 


catch fire ſhould have ria: tendency 


which it could bega virtue to- regulate, 
guard againſt, and reſtrain and by being no 
longer prompted to dolevil, ue ſhould ceaſe 
to de capable of doing good. Strange then 
Sit muſt ever appear to me that ſo many 
excellent men ſhould have really thiought 
the world; as it ib this moment, unfit to 
proceed: from the hand of God If the 
ene, a0 it is this e 18 en 
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the hand of God it is certainly. as: unwaor» 
thy his preſeruntion, as his workmanſlrip 
and therefore thoſe men who condemn the 
preſent conſtitution -of--mankind, however 
undeſignedly they may do. it, ſtill pay but a 
qad compliment to the Creator, by abafing 
that ſtatèe of things —which he, in his wif- 
dom eee — 0 his m_ 
er,. preſerves. Gn 7 0 

I am ſorry to find Dr. Blair . 
Who, by having cenſured the Almighty's 2worh, 
has been guilty of what I muſt ever con- 
demn. I ſhould haverhoped that a man f 


his knowledge and who has ſtudied in the 


manner 'be muſt have done - (being a pro- 
feſſor of the Belles Lettres,) might have 


2 his mind . a nn ow 


em. 15 


Wbegabes bias i is eee in thy writers 


| wha recommend religion, it prevents their 


having that influence, of which, otherwiſe, 
they would have. been certain. We cannot 
perceive by the Spectators, that heir au- 


thors were thus biaſſed and it is for this 


reaſon that the Spectators have done, and 


muſt continue to do, the moſt eſſential ſer- 
bliſhed on ground, on which common ſenſe 
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can be made uſe of, in its Ae t muſt 


ever be impregnable - - but” when it is 


defended by thoſe who reject the afliſtance 
of common ſenſe—how can we wonder if 
its works are untenable What a pity iti 

then, that ſuch a book as Dr. Blair' 5 —ſo 
elegantly. written - abounding, too, 


with ſuch excellent ſentiments, and ſtrong 


arguments — and therefore ſo. calculated to 


make an impreſſion on the thoughtleſs and 


diflipated—ſhould ſay a ſyllable that could 
tend to weaken the authority of its author 
vet how can men, of any liberal caſt 


of mind, be deeply affected by arguments, 


in favour of a religion which they errone- 


ouſly i imagine to be founded on the belief 
that the intention of the Almighty was 


fruſtrated by the very firſt pair he created 7— 


and which repreſents him, as being capable 
of imputing their e to _ 8 | 


ants! 


Having faid * aw 10 cannot avoid 


making an extract of the only part of his 


work which I cenſure, I am ſorry to find 
any part of it, which I cannot poſſibly ap- 
prove. No perſon can think more highly 


# N meh rw of Ty la _ publiſhed, | 


of 


671 , , 
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of his . hag; 
er reſpect for the very-amiable character of 
their author, I therefore hope he will 
forgive the freedom with which a regard for 
truth, and religion, opligey? me to male en 
remarks. 1 . | 
0 From this train of — which 


the text has ſuggeſted, can we avoid re- 


« flecting upon the diſorder in which hu- 
* man nature plainly appears at preſent to 
« lie? We have beheld, in Haman, the 

« picture of that miſery which ariſes from 
« evil paſſions; of that unhappineſs, which 
« is incident. to the bigheſt proſperity ; of 
* that diſcontent," which is common to 
« every ſtate. | Whether we conſider him 
* as à had man, a proſperous man, or ſim- 
« ply as a man, in every light we behold 


e reaſon too weak for paſſion *. This is 


* the ſource of the- reigning evil; this is 
** the root of the univerſal diſeaſe.  'The 
* ſtory. of Haman Any: ſhews us en hu- 


* We "Yana. reaſon too weak for paſſion paſſion, —in H- 
nan but Haman was a bad man, and therefore reafon's 
having been too weak for paſſion, in im, by no means 
proves it to be uniformly ſo, in good men. It is too 
frequently ſo, indeed—but till the paſtions of Haman, 
are happily not ens: mn ; 


60 eg þ 3 


« mri atere has, too genecullyſr xp lr 
e te be in every age . — when'we 


iT 


bead thay hiftor oflinations, Wflarade we 


© fend but the hiſtory of the flies nd 


i etimes of men f Me may: Gighify hoſe 


<« recorded tranſactions, by calling them 
* the intrigues of ſtateſtnen ande tHe ex- 
4e ploits of conquerors ; but they lars) in 
2 truth no other than the efforts f diſ- 
evt to eſeape frotivits miſery and the 
* ſtroggles of contendihg paſſiens ations 


** uhhappy men,. Therhiſtery of- mankind 


4 has ever: been à continued tragedyiy tlie 
1 world, 4 great tlieatte enhibiting tlie 

_ «+ ſure repeated ſcene of the follios dfitnen 

i chootingo forth into gullt, and uf thelt 
«- paſſions fermenting. _ 4 quick 5 
be, — miſery. en 


„ But can we believe that the ac of 


„% man came forth in this ſtate from tlie 
„ bande of its gracious Creator? Did he 
«frame this world, and ſtore it wWith inha- 
„ bitants, ſolely that it might be reple- 
& gilhic with crimes and misfortunes )— 


ensutt an yd hi on t Nate d d. 1 
vet: Npt 4 natur — in-overy 4g% but 
what 444 gien dave. been | inſevgry age, 2 It; is doing 
It injuſtice to make the hear; of a bad man the ſtandlard 
by whith human nature is to be judged of. 


— 


* In 


„ 


e 


— 1 
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«In — as well as in the natural 
60 world, We may plainly diſcern the ſigns 
of ſome: violent; convulſion, - which, has 
« ſhattergd the workmanſhip af the Al- 


nature, traces ſtill remain which, indicate 


its author. Thoſe, high powers of con- 
ſcienoe and teaſon, that capacity fax, hap- 


s pineſs, that ardour of enterprize, that 


« glow; of affection, which often. break 
4 through the gloom. of human yanity, and 

* goilt. are like the ſcattered calumns, the 
„ broken arches, and defaced ſculptures of 
2 ſocne fallen temple,. whoſe ancient {plen- 
doriappears amiꝗſt. its ruins, Y oonſpi- 
C Cuougsin human nature are thoſ e. charac- 
ters, both of a high origin, and of a de- 
« graded ſtate, that, by many religious ſects 
throughout the earth, they have been ſeen 
and Son ſſed. A tradition ſeems to haye 
« pervaded almoſt all pations, that the hu- 
man race had either through ſome offence 
© forfeited, or through ſome mis fortune 
* loft, that ſtation of, primeval,, . honour 
** which. they once poſſeſſed. Hut while, 
* ftom this doctrine, ill. underſtood, and 
* involved in many | fabulous tales, the na- 


tions yagderiog. i in pagan darkneſs could 
© * draw 


* draw no conſequences - that were juſt; 


5 while totally ignorant of the nature of 


e the diſeaſe, they ſought in vain for the 


% remedy; the fame divine revelation, 
. 0G which has informed us in what manner 


« our apoſtacy aroſe,” from the abuſe of our 
ce rational- powers, has inſtructed us alſo 
© how' we may be” reſtored to re and 


* to happineſs,” - 


be even Dr. Blair's poliſhed periods 
can hide the deformity of a doftrine; which 
diſrobes the Almighty of his perſections. 


; Mankind,” though bad enough,” Heaven 
Enows! are not ſo very wicked as he repre- 


ſents thetn, Their worſt actions, are known 
but their beſt, are neva, Wicked 
neſs, ſtalks abroad in the public haunts of 
men and ſhamelefsly diſplays its deformi- 
ties, in the face of day but goodneſs, 


modeſtly retires from the view—ſitcntly Aif- 


fuſes its bleſſings, and, like the dews of 
Heaven, refreſhes i in the ſhade. In defence 


+ of human nature—and for the honour of the 
Almighty s work, we hope, and imuſt be- 


lieve that the hearts of millions in every age, 
are not fo very unworthy the hand Which 


Po Mi a - 


form ied them. "Hiſtory, it is true, informs | 


* Blair 5 Sermons, pages 194 195, 196, and 10 
| ok 
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us of * characte but 1 can by no 
means admit that it. records only the fol- 
« lies and crimes of men. If it * the 
crimes: of tyrants, and the villainy. of thoſe, 
who, deſtitute of every virtue, ſold their 
country to enrich themſelves by joining in 
its plunder—it paints likewiſe the glorious 
actions of thouſands, whoſe breaſts, fired by 
a love of their country, and an honeſt, thirſt. 
for the approbation of good men, deſpiſed 
every. ſelfiſh conſideration, the moment the 
public welfare and ſafety became in queſtion. 
The hiſtory of great nations in their de- 
clining years, does indeed afford us melan- 
choly proofs how low human nature can 
ſink — but if it informs us of monſters in 
human ſhape, ſhedding, rivers of blood, to | 
ſubyert, the laws, and oyerturn the conſti- 
tution of their country, in order that they 
may enſlave thoſe whom it was their duty to 
PE at of corrupted abandoned vil- 
ling, Who; aſſiſted them for bire—it likewiſe 
points, out. how . other , nations fell — and to 
what an abje&, wretched ſtate they were re- 
duced, auben fallen, Who can read the hiſtory 
of Rome, under its emperors, and not exe- 
crate the memory of the wretches who ſub- 
FI, i to their. fray Who can ſee 
| Cato, 


Cato, lex greatly: 


and not wich to) Endl — f 


| death, to a fubmiſfion to his coun- 
try's tyrant ? The liſtory of Rome, from its 
| conſuls,” to about the end of 'the firſt Cartha- 
ginian war, affortis us almoſt one continued 
narrative of great and worthy actions. Can 
we view Cincinnatus, taken from his plow 
to command the ſtate, without admiring 
the Propie, in whoſgeſtimation, poverty was 
no reproach—and ſee him returning” after 
ttiumph to his humble cottage; ; wirhout 
: reveritig the man, who valued the higheſt 
honours, and the greateſt power, only as it 
enabled him to ſerve the commotiwealth ? 
—— What a glow does it raiſe in bur breaſts, 
when wee ler Regulus returning priſoner to 
Catthage, und all Rome following in tears 
at his Gepa cturef - SE When the great 
Scipio, inſtead of pleading before the Ro- 
man People, wid were aſſembled to be his 


judges, ommanded the to attend Him to 


the capitol, 'to-thank” the Gods for lie vidty- 
ries, | . can, we hap chin, gling Atnidlſt 'the 


os Oh 


crowd, to Follow him in ſuch A bum 
: When we e lee the firſt Brotus— —and Mi; 


fan 
—palling ' ſentetice' g on the ir own Tons, And 


| lll „aeg their 'execiitics, e afl we 


help 
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help admiring thavſiteom virtue; which cpu | 
enable chem to:cdmuer-even the ching of 


nature itſelf, ben they:thoughttht public 


good required ſuch cunqueſt ?. Or vie the 
Decii de voting themſelves, without catching 
theirgendrous flamel:-Alexuncler in the 
tent t Dhrius and youthful Scipio, re- 
ſtoring his beautiful oaptive to cher lover, 
unviolated—are glorious inſtances that even 
the iſtrongeſt patſibns may be reſtrained by 


virtue jwidoes-hiftory, then, inform us only: 


of the follies and erimes of men? 
Does it only ſhew ths Ie the follies vf men 
« ſhooting forth! ine gut ard their paſ- 
«fights Termonciag;* by" a quick ꝑtogreſb, 
into miſery PALL an wel petceve nos 
e wuthe efforts of diſeontent to 
« eſvape Hern its miſery, and the ſtruggles 
* ä n. _—_ n | 
© meet) N of ne ti 5 „n 
We find) tek; thk Ge- the Any "_ 
mt de rams this world; and ſtore it with 
*'inhibitints; ſolely that it might be re- 
« pleniſlied with crimes and misfortunes! av 
nor cui in the moral as WAL as EE 
* tural Werl, ferm the Hs WF" if 
4 W whith has fittered the 


4 « 
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— 294 bereckcidbmcnals andieeic 
| but find the goodneſs and wiſdom of God) 
apparent in the creation of man, as he ſtands 


this moment, and has been ſtanding fince 
his creation. The idea of human fatures 


now appearing ! like the ſcattered columns; 
<< the broken arches, and defaced ſculptures 
C of ſome fallen temple; whoſe ancient 
« ſplendour appears amidſt its ruins,” may 
be very pictureſque, and poetical, but 1 
muſt lay - that it is far from being juſt, and 
that i it is moſt. injurious to the Creator. It 


nitacs by: man, proceeds from his not re- 
ſtraining his propenſities - and in this reſpect, 
we ſhall ſoon find, that Adam and Eve, 
. 


and that they were  exattly fuch, creatures at 
we are. It is injurious to the Crettors: bes 
cauſe it ſuppoſes that he intended man to be 
a different kind of creature from what he 
created him, and that this world ſhould not 
be productiye of the. trials, without: which 
there could. be no virtue. I ſhould, imagine 
that a great architect would loſe his reputa- 


tion, if his work was found to have been 


ſo eee. as to avg, been incapable of 
Randing 
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landing for a year. His ** ed co- 


« lumns, broken: arches, and defaced ſculp- 
« tures,” would be viewed as monuments 
of his i ignorance and folly, in undertaking 
what he, could not perform and people 
would lament that the man who could 
drayr, the deſign of ſuch a temple, was 


either deficient in ability, or wanted the de- 


ſire to preſerve it from tumbling into ru- 


— 8 ſoon as ts feaffoling 04s 


al ere 1 WH Dd * * 


But let ut us induife, in — WY ted bus 
conſtitation :.of man been changed, 
ſince it came from che Creators hand? 


For my on part, I can perceive no change, 


but what muſt have been expected to have 
been produced by the natural multiplication 
of the ſpecies. I know. no other change, but 
that Adam and Eve, in their day, were the 
only two upon earth, and that in ours, there 
are hundteds of millions ihat Adam ſand 
Eve never knew childhood and that we en- 


ter the world, helpleſs and ignorant, that 


they were capable of good and evil, the i firſt 
hour of their exiſtence, and that we, on the 
contrary, are 1 eee wy | 
r ofiet of CA IA anne 
LAN 9 8 | | If 
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If Adam and Eve came into S b 


ſinleſs—ſo do We. T0 ünagine that an 
helpleſs infant ignorant of what good 
and evil mean, can be an object of God's 
diſpleaſure, is to blaſpheme His*attributes, 
and render religion odious. Adam and Eve 
were finleſs, ili they fnned—and ſo afe our 
children. The firſt hour that Adam and 


Eve drew breath, their notlire was as Bo. 


perfect as ours—fur they hid "the Jame 

penfity to evil, and the ſame power to —.— 
mn its commiſſion. They knew Obedience to 
God, to be à virtue —and diſobedzer 
crime.— Bote e could -their- Asbeck Babe 
been criminal? How elſe could” they have 
deſerved puniſhment'?—Knowing 'obedi- 
ence to God, to be à virtue- diſobe- 
dience of his comftiands, to be 4 c 


before they eat th# apple hob dan they be 


Haid to have been ignorant of good and evil, 
in theit firſt ſtate It is folly to to ſay that 
rkbeir nature was changed, by eating the 
forbidden fruit, "becauſe they had 4 ure to 
eat it, before they put it 200 tbeir "mouths, 
or elſe they would have flung it from them, 
without taſting i. but they not only 


entertained the e to Seer it, before” they 
5 taſted 


(.; 259: );) 


taſted, it, but. they formed the reſolution. to 
commit . the. crime, BEE ORE. they, com-. 
mitted. itrerthen, how can their, nature. be. 
placed to the, account of their . Ac 
count for it, properly their nature Was 
not the effect of their ſin but their Fn 
Was the ell f their, nature. Aran 1 
In order to fulfill the Almighty's, eg 
ton, it was deemed by, him, to be lo eſſen⸗ 
tially neceſſary that the ſervice of man ſhould 
be the effect of rational eſteem, reverence, 
love, and gratitude (and not of blind ne- 
ceſſity, or through want of temptation to a 
criminal neglect of him, or diſobedience of 
his commands) that he gave man propen- 
ſities to evil, ; becauſe he could receive no 
pleaſure from the admiration, praiſe, and 
ſervice. of creatures, who were neceſſitated 
to admire, extol, and ſerye—or from an 
obedience, which, there were no temptations : 
to prevent. „The propenſities which . lead. — 
us into evil, could have no effect on Adam el 
and Eve, _ fituated,_ as they were, in a para- 
diſe. They could not commit adultery— 
for they were the only couple upon 7 on 
They could not ſteal, defraud, or covet 
their neighbour; $. Property, for they had no 
Wa and . Wing around them, f 
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was theirs. They could have no tempta- 
tion to murder for it could gain them no- 


| thing,” and muſt have left the furviver de- 


— * 


ſolate. Our temptations having been thus 
totally removed, an act, not in itſelf ſinful, 
was nevertheleſs made finful, that, by place- 


ing a touchſtone within their reach, to try 
their virtue, they might, in ſome degree, be 
upon a level with their deſcendants. The 
fruit of a fingle tree, was therefore pro- 


 hibited—and though furrounded by lux 


uties—all nature inviting them to banquet, 
they wantonly WENT TO the fruit that 


was forbidden, and finned againſt the cleats 


eſt conviction. Have we hence any reaſon 


for the abſurd ſuppoßtion, that the preſent 
conſtitution of man, is more ditworthy tha 
workmanſhip of God,” than that which was 


formed in our firſt parents on their crea-" 


tion?! 80 far from it, unleſs we take for 


gratited that their propenſity to eat the apple, 
Was purpoſely made equal in ſtrength, to all 


our propenſities, united and Hkewiſe ſuf- 
ficiently powerful to ballance 25 i want of 
our opportunities of our bad examples 


of our feductions in aid of appetite—and of 
our being ſo frequently taken off our guard, 


by temptations, "neither foreſzen; nor fuſ- 


pected 
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pected—1 do not ſee how Adam and Rye— 
(confidered/when on their way to the forbidden 
tree,) can be viewed even on a level with tbe 
common run of manking. If we do nat ſup- 


poſe that God purpoſely implanted a pro- 


penſity in Adam and Eve, ſufficiently power- 


ful to make up to them, in that one temp - 
tation, for all our temptations, &c. &c. ſo 


far from imagining them t have Been created 


| with a nature more perfect than ours, we have 
every reaſon. to conclude, . that had the ſame 


couple lived, nou, they would have been 
the moſt abandoned of their ſpecies. 


There are a thouſand circumſtances to | 


cMeviats. cur guilt, and aggravate theirs, 


They had but one propenſity to evil—we 


have hundreds. They had but one temp- 


tation—we have many. They knew the fa- 
tal ſpot where it flood, and might have 
ſhunned it - but our temptations, ſurround 


us on every ſide - and ſtart up in every cor- 


ner - unperceived, till we are conſcious of 


their preſence, by tbeir effects. They knew 
bow, and where to ſhun the view of temp- 


tation but temptations ſurprize us in every 


ftreet—every beautiful woman we meet, 
my be conſidered as forbidden fruit, : 
e Adam 


N 
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Adam and Eve nad not the ſociety of the 
wicked, to corrupt their morals—nO bad 
examples, to lead them aſtray no ſeducers 
to entice them from virtue - but ſtood alone, 
in the midſt of ſweets with no other 


temptation to commit evil, but what aroſe 
from the common law of our nature, which 


it as neceſſary ſhould prompt to- ſome 
crime, in order to render man that kind of 
creature for whom this earth was deſigned. 
Then does not this ſhew, how neceffary the 
| Almighty deemed it, that man ſhould have 
great trials? And ſhould it not put us on 
our guard how we preſume to condemn the 
preſent conſtitution of things, by repreſent- 
ing man, as a piece of workmanſhip, un- 
fit for the hand of God, ſince, by doing 
| fo, we throw a cenſure directly on the Al- 

mighty, for having created ſuch creatures as 

Adam and Eve, inaſmuch as they were in 
no way different from us, having had the 

fame propenſity to commit evil, and having 
been equally guilty in its commiſſion ? The 
Almighty could not have conceived i it poſ- 
fible, that (among millions of men, mould- 
ed, as we are to be impreſſed by tempta- 


| pl tant farrounded by temptations that 


are 
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are fo calculated to make impreſſions)— 
| perfection could. exiſt on earth. To ſup» 
poſe otherwiſe, is to ſuppaſe that he either i 
did not foreſee the conſequences that would 
reſult from his work or that he had not 
power to effect what he wiſhed to accom- 
plich. The ſuppoſition i is impious — and yet 
man —vain, preſumptuous man, pretends 
to know the deſign of the building, better 
than the builder and denies that he 
intended to erect the pile, which we 
find the materials were conſtructed to 
frame! 
Ts believe it ml be owe) that the deſire 
for women, is as violent a propenſity, if not 
the moſt violent that ſways the breaſt of man. 
Let us then ſuppoſe that a good man, whoſe 
favourite paſſion, we will ſay, is the love of 
women, were to be placed, as Adam was, 
with a lovely, amiable Eve, in a paradiſe— 
ſurrounded by every thing which could be 
wiſhed for to accommodate him. That in 
2 corner of his grounds, ſtood an arbour, of 
ſufficient ſize to contain a number of beau- 
1 tiful women formed with ſuch alluring 
charms, ſuch captivating graces, that, to | 
fe them, and refiſt their temptations, would 
be impoſſible—but that indulgence with 
_ theſe 


-@) 


theſe women had been forbidden, as the b 
apple was, to Adam: —yet can we imagine a 
but that there are many men now exiſting; a 
who if fo circumſtanced, could have calmly t 
reſolved, and kept their reſolution never to go 7 
within fight of thoſe irreſiſtible incitements? 

I dare fay that there are and men, too, * 
who are as fond of women, as any libertine a 
on earth——and conſequently, fo far from fe 
mankind's being now more depraved than d 


Adam was in his firſt ſtate, the determined - 
will, which led him to approach the forbidden in 


tree, demonſtrates him to have been a worſe th 
man than many now exiſting. 1 readily con- 01 
clude that no human principle could pre- 
ferve a man of ftrong paſſions, who, in th 
ſuch a fituation, raſhly went ſo near the G 
bower as to receive the impreſſions 'which cr 


the view of the beauties would make on him 
but knowing where they were, (as Adam 
knew where the forbidden tree grew) 1 think 
thatthe ſight of them might have beenavoid- 
ed, like a peſtilence. Impreffed, as many are, 
with a conviction of God's attributes, I have 
no doubt but that the view of the very ground 
on which the arbour ſtood, might be Go 
determinately ſhunned——and thus by heep- as 
ing out of the way of the temptation, it would X 


be 


e 
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and Eve would have been ſafe if they had 
avoided ſeeing the forbidden tree and this 
they eaſily night have done and n, cer- 
tainly would have done, if their nature bad 
been in the leaft degree: more perfect than-ours. 
We have demonſtration that it , not, in- 
aſmuch as that Adam and Eve went to the 
forbidden tree and who, among their 
deſcendants, could. be more frail ? I— Vet 
—ſtrange abſurdity! though Adam and Eve, 
in approaching the tree, were as wicked as 
their fituation on earth enabled them to be, 
our frailties ars attributed to their fall !— 
But ĩt is aſſerted that the bible authorizes 
this doctrine. Let us ſee what account 


Geneſis gives of this ſtory. I thall crank 


cribe all that it informs us of. 


% And the Lord God took ths” man, ns | 


«. put him in the garden of Eden, to dreſs 
“ it, and to keep it. And the Lord God 
“% commanded the man, faying, of every 
* tree in the garden thou mayeſt freely 
* eat: but of the tree of the knowledge of 

good and evil, thou ſhalt: not cat of it: 


for in the day that thou eateſt thereof, | 


* thou ſhalt furely die.” ® 


* Ses the I 55 16, and 17 verſes of the 2d chapter. 2 
n 


{( 266 » . | 

In'the next-thaptes,: we tend. 
% No the ſerpent was more. fable 6 
any beaſt. of the field which the Lord 
c God had made: and he ſaid unto the 
% woman, yea, hath God ſaid ye ſhall: not 
« eat of every tree of the garden? And the 
« woman ſaid unto the ſerpent, we may eat 
te of the fruits of the trees of the garden: 


* but of the fruit of the tree which is in the 


** midſt of the garden, God hath. ſaid ye 
1 ſhall not eat of it, neither ſhall ye touch 
* it, leſt ye die. And the ſerpent ſaid. unto 
4 the woman, ye ſhall not ſurely die. Far 
* God doth know, that in the day ye eat 
* thereof, then your eyes ſhall be opened: 


*« and ye ſhall be as Gods, knowing good 


* and evil. And when the woman ſaw 
that the tree was good for food, and that 
« it was pleaſant to the eyes, andi a tree to 
< be deſired to make one wile ; ſhe took of 
« the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave 
« alſo unto her huſband, with her, and he 
" did eat. And the eyes of them hoth 
were opened. And they knew that they 
© were naked: arid they ſewed fig leaves to- 
. © gether, and made themſelves aprons. 
* And they heard the voice of the Lord 


46 God walking ir in the garden, | in the cool 
: 0 "I.of 
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1 of the dept and Adam and his wife hid- 


+ themſelves from the preſence of the Lord 


God among the trees of the garden. 155 


« And the Lord God called unto Adam, 
« and ſaid unto him, where art thou? And 
„he ſaid, I heard thy voice in the 
« garden : and I was afraid, becauſe. I was 
% naked; and I hid myſelf, * And he faid; 
ho told thee that thou waſt naked? 


4 Haſt thou eaten of the tree, whereof 1 


% commanded thee, that thou | ſhouldeft 
« not eat? And the man ſaid, the woman 
e whom thou gaveſt to be with me, ſhe 
gave me of the tree, and I did eat. And 
te the Lord faid unto the woman, what 
« js this that thou haſt done? And the 
'* woman ſaid, the ſerpent beguiled me, 
“ and I did eat. And the Lord God faid 
e unto the ſerpent,” becauſe thou haſt done 
* this, thou art curſed above all cattle, and 
©. above every beaſt of the field: upon thy 
belly ſhalt thou go, and duſt ſhalt thou 
« eat all the days of thy life. And I will 
put enmity between thee and the rer 
% and between thy ſeed and her ſeed: 

*« ſhall bruiſe thy head, and thou mak 
„ bruiſe his heel. Unto the woman he 


Pe ſaid, 1 will greatly multiply. thy ſorrow ._ 
„ 


(/ 2669) 


Di and thy conception ; in ſorrow ſhalt thou 


©. bring forth children: and thy deſire ſhall 
**; be to thy huſband, and he ſhall rule over 
<< thee, And unto Adam he ſaid, becauſe 


4 thou haſt hearkened unto the voice of 
<, thy wife, and haſt eaten of the tree of 


s which I commanded ther, ſaying, thou 
hall not eat of it: curſed is the ground 
for thy ſake; in forrow ſhalt thou eat of 
it all the days of thy life. Thorns alſo 


and thiſtles ſhall it bring forth to thee: 


and thou ſhalt eat the herb of the field. 
In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat 
r bread, till thou return into the ground; 
for out of it waſt thou taken: for duſt 
4 thou art, and unto duſt ſhalt thou return; 


« And Adam called his wife's name Eve, 
4 becauſe ſhe was the mother of all living. 
<. Unto Adam alſo and to his wife, did the 


* Lord God make coats of ſkins and clothed 


« them. And the Lord God ſaid, behold, - 


the man is become as one of us, to know 
« good and evil. And now leſt he put 
forth his hand, and take alſo of the tree 
* of life, and eat, and live for ever: there- 


4 fore the Lord God ſent him forth from 


the garden of Eden to till the ground 
6+ froan whence he was taken. aa 4 


«© Out 
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« out the man: and he placed at the ap 
„of the garden of Eden, Cherübims, and 
oy a flaming fword which turned every ways 
« to. keep the Yay of the tr es of life.” b 


9 
"I '$ 1 


We 5598 now read the b given in 
Ginefis— and babe n not found a lingle Hllkble 
ſaid 6 'our having been to deriye any frait- 
ties from Adam, 7 conſequence of. bis having 
eaten the forbidde "fruit... Not A Onable, 
either "which can ſerve for the ſhadow | 0 
a foundation for che abſurd opinion, that 
Adam's fin is imputed to us. We find indeed, 


that women were to bear children, in forrow 


—and that the ground was to require the | 
labour of man but we cannot perceĩve 
the leaſt reaſon to believe that we fn, be= | 
cauſe Adam Fnned—or that GY 
imputed to us, "Becauſe | he eat the apple. 
I ſhall be told, that though Genefis does 
not Favour the ddetrine contended for, yet 
the New Teſtament, by fayipg that as in 


Adam all die, fo i Chrift ſhall all be mad: 


alive,” idtimates that we all ſinned i in Adam 
——but this I deny— though it is ſtrialy 


true that we all die, becauſe he died. If we 


had never Aued, we could never die. We 
die, in conſequence of our having been 


bora and ſince we were born, in conſe- 
quence 


- 
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quence of . Adam's having begotten our fathers, 
ye owe our death, to bis having lved ro ge 
ef our anceſtors. There is another ſen 

which we owe our death to Adam. W 

: inherit from. him, that nature, whoſe * 
it is, to die. It is true, likewiſe, | that due 
derive our - froilties from Adam and that he 
may be conſidered as the cauſe of our Anning: 
for we ſin not only becauſe Adam tranſmit- 
ted life to thoſe, who banded i it down to us 
but becauſe, with that life, „ be tranſmitted 
theſe propenſtiet, and | paſſions, which) we de- 
ive from that nature, which be received/rom 
; Gad, SET Eo. 
Conſiſtent with truth, alto, We 13 that 
4 by man came ſin for our firſt parents 
were the 2 creatures who  finned—and man 
is tbe only creature on earth, capable 92 Anning. 
We An, in con ſequence of Adam, becauſe, 
it is in conſequence. of Adam that we live, 
to fin. If we fin, only. becauſe. Adam cat 
the apple, I ſhould be glad to be informed, 
in conſequence of whoſe In, WAS it, that. Adam 
 bimſelf, finned ?——If the nature, which he 


received from God, was lo | prone to com- 


mit evil, as to lead him to ſin even while be 
Was in 4 al a cf hte, we reaſon 
5 :  Arangely 


\ 
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Femme 
eaten the ap ple, gave us any tendency. to ſin, 
to which weotherwiſe ſhould not have been 


* but of this, more hereafter. 
When we read, that * as in Adam al 


« die, J in Chriſt ſhall all be made alive,” 


we cannot underſtand, literally, that all 
mankind are juſtly puniſhable for Adam's 


| treſpaſs—becauſe, . if we believe that all 


men are criminal, in bis diſobedience we 
are bound to believe as ſtrictly, and uncon- 
ditionally /as in the latter part of the ſen- 
tence,) that fo in Chrift ſhall all be made alive 
and .if,ſo, what becomes, then, of the 
N of a future retribution ?- 
If all men, indiſcriminately, committed 
Gow when. Adam finned-——and all men, in- 
diſcriminately, /hall be made alive, by Chriſt, 
(as they, are ſuppoſed, to be made dead, by 
Adam.) how can we believe, at at the fame 
time, that the wicked are to be puniſbed eter- 


nally, ? Reconcile this, who can! To be 


confitent—and. to entertain a rational belief, 


reconcileable with the attributes of God, 


we muſt take for granted, that we no other- 
way die in Adam, than by zinheriting from 


him, that fleſh, whoſe nature it is, to cor 


. that we In. in him, by inheriting 
8 8 5 | thoſe 


(* 


diols propetifitices and! poulfiotis; which 'were 
implanted"in him, at bis ereatian;; = = =4 


| that we ate made alive, by Chritt, Þ tie 


fer us an example in everywirtuc——and 5s. 


tify himelff to be received by the te 
4 @ mediator and Intereeſſor for man. 


in Chriftthall all be made alive, 2 


it is not only- exprefaly contradicted by our 


| Saviour inthe goſpels but becauſe yok 


that bad habits, by r ee de. besen 


ſecond natures. Unleſs the Almighty-were 
to annihflate the vicious, and newly ereate 


them—or=—(what- would! be tantamount to | 


all their paſt lives from their remembrance 
Sand give them new ideas b 
never be capable of reliſhing thoſe 
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delights of the mind; which mut #54 


conſtitute the Happineſs" of 2 ſpiritual 


exiſtence. Thoſe, therefore,© d great 


miſchief, who lead men 70” pręſume Yoo 
much on the merits of Chriſt, © Their pro- 
miſes are not authorized by ſcripture—for 


every page of the New Teſtament, aſſures us 


that men of bad lives, cannot be happy in 


the future ſtate. The eie ſo much re- 
lied 


ei . 


T 
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lied on, of of 'the thief on the cidly affords 


no proof of the ſecurity of a death-bed rer 
pentance for a man may be condemned, 


and executed for Bit ft ctime—or at leaſt; 


before he has gone on in ſuch a courſe f pre- 


meditated. evil, as is neceſſary to eſtabliſn 
what iy. termed a confirmed habit and St, 
Luke ſays nothing more than that one of the 
malefactorꝭ acknowledged the juſtice of his 
puniſhment and on his deſiring to be re- 
membered by Chriſt, when he went to his 
kingdom, he was ptomiſed to be. that day 
with hin in paradiſe. How do we know, 


then, that the thiefhad per/enered, far years, 


in a courſe of wickedneſi—and confirmed an 
habit of determined evil? If we are igno- 


rant of this, how can the pardon of the 


thief 's ſins on the croſs; be quoted i in proof | 

of the acceptance of à death-bed repentance 
fora confirmed habit of determined wickedneſs ? 
—i not any. Angle great crime or de- 
rache crimes (if 1 may be allowed the ex- 


preſſion) which render men capable of future 
happineſs—but . it is an babit, formed. 2 5 


premaditatad, and. determined COURSE. of 
actions. perſiſted in, in oppoſition to the voice 


of kboßſenme, ufrif ide Bahr of den evil is 


. 


MD bn became 4 2 nature und 


. © conſcience 
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conſcGence dar been thus read allot nl 
has. ceaſed to remonſtrate. Such Habits muſt, 
in the nature of things; engender the Worm 
that never dies?! == There will be no 
a need for fire and brimſtone, andreas"! of 
melted lead, to torture men whoſe habits 
are confirmed in vice. Theſe are only figu⸗ 
rative puniſhments, adapted to the ideas of 
the vulgar. In order to be afflicted with 
the moſt inſupportable agonies, the wicked 
need only be condemned to retain their con- 
ſeriouſneſs..." What could be more "horrible 
than to be totmented with deſires which can 
never be _ Jo a to be ſenſible of 
= 8 N he 
* we daily ſee the poſſibility of ackres fabviving it abi- 
ly. How many, old men have we. ſeen, in life; fond 
of looſe converſation {—How many, whoſe capacities 
for gratification have been at an .end—haye notwith- c 
landing; though emaciated, decrepid, and with one 


foot in the grave, been notorious for indulgences with th 
women? — Then ſince men can in this life, loſe the n 
9 

05 


aghility, and yet retain the deſire may we np. NN rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe that it is as poſſible they may Carry their 


deſires: into the other world, as retain "them: i in this? re 
The power of gratification," i as much loſt, here, as it re 
«can be, there the deſire is.eqtially ideal;:and-it is there- i cit 
fore as capable of being the ſak of imagination, in an pl 


, unembodied Rate, as. when Ic body has become i impo- | | ge 
tent. 7 what could crea © \ x more tormenting hell, 1 
| 58 | Ger * * | = _ 


* 
1 
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the exquiſite enjoyments of the en 
our own folly has made it impoſſible for us. 
ever to;reliſh-?— With what agony muſt the 
wicked be made aequainted with the plea- 
ſures perpetually enjoyed by the happy | - - - 
How muſt they be afflicted, ' by the; know- 
ledge. that the Capacities of the: pure ſpirits 

are enlarging, - in proportion as they are 
—_ acquainted; with the wonders of cre- 
ation—and that in proportion as they are 
inſtructed by the happy ſpirits, who have 
made nearer approaches to the Deity, their 
powers of enjoyment encreaſe with their 
knowledge, and receive ſtrength from gra- 
tification - perpetually riſing to more extatic 
pleaſures What, but annihilation, can 
give reſt, or a moment's. caſe to a departed 


ſpirit, which reflects on the delights which 


might have been purchaſed.— and feels its in- 
capacity to . b. even if . could be 


than the continuance 0 fenfual PE RES in a a ſpiritual 


nature ? How much ovght this conſideration to lead 


us to do all in our power to gain ſuch an aſcendancy 


over our appetites, whilſt in our prime of life, as to 


render them, even in our full vigour, ſubſervient to 
religion and reaſon How much, ought this to in- 


eite us to acquire, and improve; a reliſh for mental 
pleaſures anti ſet us 1 indul- 


n is fein hy conſcience! 


bins 12 | obtained 


would become à place of torment} 


+ 
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obtained an the de bbs a could de 


relifbed No confinement is neteſſury to 


ſeclude them from heaven for ithough 
permitted to enter it, heaven, to them, 


Their taſtes vitiated no deſire of know. 


ledge acquired no acquaintarice/ com- 


menced with the Almighty - - their fa 
cultics neglected their habits all formed 


by vice, and 10 obfects to gratify ſenſual uppe- 


tites, Which have become inordinate iy in. 
dulgene:. here can they fly from torture 
What can afford them vaſe 1H avy, rape; 


2 hatred, diſappointment and, abeve all, en 


agony of grief at the recollection of 'that 


folly, of which they have ſuch lamentable 


demonſtration, muſt purſue them with more 


than ſcorpion's ſtings, and render thought 
inſupportable!——Dreadful ſituation ! hor- 


_ fid tate of being i. Wherever chey fly; 


the moſt diſtracting reflections muſt purſue 
them'!——How will they curſe that depra- 


vity of mind, that unaccountable | idedtifiny 
which led them to neglect the diamonds at 
their feet, and run wild after the bubbles, 
which burſt as. they. embraced: them 1 
With what unutterable.contemptmuſt they 
Fables ent on:all ere that' formerly 

engroſſed | 


a ld. ae a. 
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happineſs: f 
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engrafiec their een on, the-falſe 
opinions of mankind, which gave them va- 


lue ]! And yet, unable to help longing for = 


a. repetition of their viciqus enjoyments, 
they muſt be condemacy #6; with. tor Tn 


they e 
Then, dnes it is impoſlible ap wicked 


winden e em while they retain the 
conſciouſneſs of What they might have been, 
and what: tbey are, how! can we ſuppoſe, li- 


terally, that ai men ſhall in Chriſt be made 


alive Since long: confirmed habits. of 


of, but hy. angibilotion—n(or till che nature 
is changed, ſo as to amount almoſt to a new 


creation ) the wWieked muſt remain miſe- 
table, ile they remain conſcious, , Conſe- 
quently, i& by the words, *f ſo in Chriſt 
60 1 be made alive,” zit is intended 
that de {houlds underſtand that all menkind 
are, through bim, to eſcape future puniſh- 


ment, and be happy, we find that this is 
abſolutely. impelſible in tbe preſent nature uf 


thing becauſe the wicked, cannot derive 


works a miracle in their fayour, by altering 


thas ny of s be has thought pro- 


ate SY +. | "Of 


iritual exiſtence, and 
mußte be. miſerable, unleſs the Almighty 


Ws 


a 5 * 
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per to or dein and preventing theſs nature 

elt, which their "cauſes were intended "t6 

produce. We find that it is'impofſible; tos, 
| becauſe Chriſt ' himſelf has "exprefely: ſaid 
chat the wicked will be puniſhed—and ſince 


revelation,' and reaſon, - jointly: aſſure us of 


this truth, we are compelled to deny that 
all mank ind are to be ſo made alibe i Chrif, 
ar to efeape futurd puniſhment; and be buppy. 
From whence' it follows, that F all men died 
in Adam, in the ſame ſenſe, that all min are 
to be made alive in Cbriſ. (wich the words 
import) it is as impoſſible that all mankind 
can be puniſhed for Adam's ſake, as thut · all 
mankind Can eſtape puniſhment for Chriſt' 
and wie therefore conelude, that wei ir 
Adam, only by inberiting rbur fe whieh 
was created to corrupt, and rh 
and paſſions, which prompt us. totevik 
that we are maile alive ir Chrift;” only by hi 
having deſcended to point out tbe road ts t _ 
ſet us an example in every virtue—1 
himſelf to be received "by "the" Ali 
mediator and interegſor for man: 


MK: 


Beſides— if the ſin of Adam is imputed 


+ us, fo as to ſubject us to puniſhment for 
bis fin—what becomes of the jiſise, 1goud- 
* and mercy of Serre idea blat- 


phemes | 


= @ ST 


= 
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ture, and is repugnant to my reaſon. I 


could as caſily believe a wafer to be the real 


body of Chriſt that two and two are a 
thouſand or that the ſame thing, is, and 
is not, at the ſame time. If there were no 
way of underitanding ſcripture, without .ad- 
| A ——— £ Way del 
how any ads oa God. Ae can we 
be ſurprized:if religion is laughed at, and 


ridiculed, while men take ſuch pains ta per- 


ſuade us that it is founded upon a doctrine, 
which diveſts the Almighty 27 that juſtice, 


goodneſe and 'merey; without which his 


omnipotence- would be frightful ?—<His 
idea would excite my fear but never my 
love. I could never repoſe confidence in 
his government. Even in common life, can 
we have dependence on thoſe, whom we 
know to be cruel, unjuſt,” and inſincere ?— 


Should we not execrate the tyrant, who 


could condemn à youth to the torture, be- 
cauſe his grandfather had offended before he 


Was born ? As lieile can we be anſtwer- 
Able for the offence of a man, Who ſinned ſix 


thouſand years before We were in being. I 
un no more power to prevent Adam's eat- 
dard T4 ing 


(es)) 


ing FREE than I teeny 
world, wiſe, virtuous, and honeſt tt 


would therefore be as conſiſtent with-guitice, 


IT c0o fend me to Tyburm for a murder dn 


ted in the Antipodes, as to throw upon y 
ſhoulders any part of the weight of Adanx's 


ſin. Our own: fins; Heaven knows I are 


weighty enough, and, heavier, than we need 


wiſh them, withoutydavings ders: fue 
fung into our ſcale. . nomintion wars oy 


And even if we dangle that, Adem fand 


Boes by carefully avoiding the place; Where 
the forbidden tres: grew, had eſcaped in 


what reaſon have we thence teſimagine but 

that their deſcendants would have fallen into 
vice, when the ground:on-which: they Rood 
became more ſlippery, anch the hill they: had 
to climb: became more ſteep d . Adam 
and Eve were as capable of commiting ſin, 


before they finned, as afterwards—and/ if ſq» 
why might; nat their children have-finned, 
though: their parents had not? If the capar 


bility of funing, bad not been deemed eſſen» 


tial to the conſtitution of — apple 
tree in Eden would haye. been. prohibited— 
and ſince it was deemed eſſential, in Adam, 


why ſhould we ſuppoſe. it would not have 
| "yy as. elſcotial: in . children? 1 
ve 
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have no right to ſuppoſe that Adam and 
Eve's: not having eaten the apple, e 
have prevented our inheriting that propen- 

ſity to evil. hie, it mu deemed — 
Adam and Rvei to poſſeſs; even when they. came 


from their Maker s band. When: in their 


ſtate of innocence, they were capoble.of ſin- 
ning, for they did ſin, when in that flate 
conſequently. their deſcenda could not 
have inherited a nature, better than that 
with which their firſt parents bad been endued 
at their: ereatian,  _ Fhe deſcendants. of Adam 
—— have. inherited a mature, ca- 
* Io way amidſt 


will. Which we 2 Fram, Gad—and | 
have made the world. Sr abet it is, not- 
withffanding Adam a innacence. We kn ow. that 


| the Almighty, choſe that we hold be the 


kind o of creatures that re now are, rather than ; 
be in a ſtate of perfection incapable of fin- - 
ning, becauſe, otherwiſe, he: would not have L 
created ſuch a Freature ai nan and we have 
hence every reaſon. to ' conclude, that he re- 
ceives more pleaſure from the imperfect 


ae e wee adoration— . 


humble | 
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Ham ebnfdeher, bi implieit refignation 
E the 220605 men on earth-however they 
are Hable to err, and fail than with, the 
ſervice of angels; who are incapable of ſwetv- 
ing from virtue. * We, it is true, cannot 


without Horror reflect on the eruelties and 


 Villainies Wuch are daily committed but 
Ti, onld®not- therefore preſume to con- 
demn 4 whole, of which we fee! only a part. 
11 is impoffible for ur to know / how frequent- 
3 eben the greateſt erĩmes of the worſt men, 
re productive of 200d—and he therefore 
can only eſtimate th balance; in whiſe vie. 
| the while "etbuntt "of gout and evil Nes open. 
If man were not, WHat he is—(a fallible 
creature, endued with rational mind, and 
liberty to Act as he caſes) the moſt ado- 
Table” allfbuts, merh like the diamond 
concealed in the would ſhine in vain, 
| unobleryed. We know of no other intelligent 
| anſwers ple“ agents— Who, like man, have 
| prop penti ties to vice, "Uiſpoſitions" to virtue, 
and power to chuſe between them and 
zs ſuch, are 7he only End of bei ing d can 
be objects of mercy.— if there were none 
ſuch exiſting, metcy, in Göd, Would” be 
an ideal attribute, which it would be impol⸗ 
Able could be underſtood by his 


3 T- F-v- &. 


ing its operation. Offending man (ſingere- 


from ſhewing mer rrrare prom 
rected . juſtice, to ſhe meren to repentance 


Fee, 4 to . our abilities, . 


z)) 
linoe 8 3 r ; 


ly concerned for his offences, humbly. im- 
ploring pardon, and anxiouſly ſolicitous to 
amend,)' is. the mmer:'1ehg..drawsfarth. the 
_ of G the moſt brilliant perfection 


of omnipotence ! and holds it up, in the 5 


view of admiring worlds. For, 

What is mercy Mercy implies aer 
eee and fro ſhewn where, puniſh- 
has been deſerved. : Puniſhment muſt baue 
been '. &eſeraied, before mercy. can. .operate. 


— may diſpenſe its bleſſings, 


where there has been 10 criminaliſy but 


bleſſings, ſo diſpenſed, are given by. nice 
and hot by merty . NAA 


. . 


Thadſe, conſequently, who conceive 2 


lice and meriy to be jarring attributes,, hard 


to be reconciled, ſhe that they. arg igno- 
rant What mercy means. It is impoſſible 


that juſtiee and mercy ean ever interfere, 


where goodneſs, wiſdom, and knowledge, 
are united. Knowledge, wiſdom, and good- 

neſs . ſo far from being prevented by ice, 
ted and di- 


and amendment. It is che proyinge of. ju/- 


and 
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and "he affiflances we her *** 
He in one ſcale und in the other our 
Propenlities, .tompiations, and infirmitics, 


N 467ufree who: holds the ballance and 


points out the objects to merty. They are 
twin fiſters, affectionate friends: who never 


diſagree. Merey never ſmlles, until ſhe has 


diſtinguiſhed ber object, by the inſeription 


— of paſthelg: depen — 


OFPREMEDITATION, BU O SUR- 
PRIZE. - VICE» ==>, UNIFORMLY 
 COMBATED, THOUGH: SOMETIMES 
INEFFECTUADBLY. PIETY: TO GOD 
—DEPEENDENCE ON HIS: APTRI- 


 BUTES—BENEVOLENCE:T® MaN. 


Then why ſhould 'we'condemn-the pre- 


ſent conſtitution of man, and think it unit 


to have been formed as it as ? If it were in- 
capable of evil, the mercy of God could 


have 16 object on which: it could act. Will 


any man fay that it is improper the merey 
of God ſhould have objects on which it can 


act HWA any man ſay that at: is ĩimpro- 
per fo glorious an attribute mould be diſ- 
played to his ereatures . Vet ſcho | 
cenſite that — iner enen irh 
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dansk, on ee, ge arr. 
quainted ae abe eien -f. 
Creator! Ly 65 Hf 0 35 FRY Ni. "3 

We cmape Ae is — 
ſhould be rational minds in a creation, ſo 
formed as to be capable of good and evil 
and of being rexvarded or puniſhed conſiſt» 
ent with juſtice and yet if we had no pro- 
penſities to evil, ſuch would-be the fituation, - 
at leaſt as far as we can know, for our good 
actions would then ceaſe to be good. Hu- 
manity, benevolence, a tender ſympathy for 
the diſtreſſes of mankind, for example, has 
great weight with good minds in recommend- 
ing to their favour—yet as ſuch a diſpoſition 
of heart ĩs the fett of nature, it cannot in the 
leaſt recommend to the favour of God un- 
kſs it be accompanied hy thoſe earneſt en- 
denvours to auoid evil. which can alone teſti- 
fy a deſire to pleaſe him. We can earneſtly 
endeavour to avoid evil, only by an uniform 
diſpoſition to combat; our appetites and paſ- 
ſions. Unleſs the ruling propenſity of the ; 
mind, be © babitually ;\re/ifled,, and generally 
with effe#F, our charity, and all thoſe. good 
diſpoſitions which we poſſeſs by nature, 
will have no em N in am us 
to bo ea 


This | 
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This i . big excmplified in the 
where the young man aſked Zelte 


Chriſt what he ſhould do to inherit eternal 
life. The man, it was found, ' had kept the 
5 miments from his youth up— but gan 
_ Chriſt” knew, that bis evil propenſity; or 
| TRI prompted him to an improper 


love of money, he tried him, fngly by his 
manner of regulating that paſſion-—for he 


deſired him to ſell' his property, and 
e 0 the poor, and he ſhould- have 


te treaſure in heaven! We find, however, 


that the young man, on hearing that 


«. ſaying, went ſorrowfully away, for he 


__ had great poſſeſſions —and (by not hav- 


ing cultivated in his mind, a proper ſenſe of 
the attributes of God,) was deſtitute of the 


only principle which could have enabled him 


to reſiſt his ſtrong propenſity. If he had fre- 
quently: reflected on the Almighty, as his 
Creator, preſerver, and friend as a Bein to 


continually preſent with goodneſs, and 


3 to reward or puniſni, as he ſhould 

o O condemn he would have been 
0 accuſtomed to combat his paſſion for 
money, hs Whew A worker of ne bu 
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him l and give to the' poor, 21d:46 ſhould : 
bave"\treafure' in Heaven,” his heart would 


have been eaſily inclined to obey theinjunc- 


0 


tion and ſo far from having gone ſorrow- 
folly away; he would have rejoicediin.giv- 
ing the required teſtimony of his deſire to 
recommend himſeif to God. The young 
man wus therefore tried, unider what ſubjec· 


tion be ball brought bit favourite e propenſity— 


as the only way to probs his defore to pleaſe the 
Anigbty. The virtues which reſulted from 
the natural diſpoſition of his heart, had no 
weight in luis favour," becauſe unacchmpaniet 
by che oni proof that be could have given, of 
bis „ober for, duty to; and deperidente on, bis 
Creatore'> We therefore find, that 517 having 
done no murder —bormitted no adultery ne- 
ver having been diſbiongft—never having borne 
falſe witneſs —and akvays having honoured his 


father and mother—iand” hit having prattiſed 


all theſe great virtues from his youth up—ſig- 
nified nothing in the fight of God were 


confidered as nd virtues in Bim, becauſe bit 
baſtons lid not prompr bim to any breach of 
them! Though his life Hall” been, in all 
4 een S 22 

from 


0 
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Beg bis. youth. up>(which Jeſus. _ 
mo had power from God to know his 
admitted, yet his failure in properly —— 
ing that propen/ity by 'which alone be nas to be 
tried, made our Saviour exclaim to his Diſ- 
eiples, verily I-laycunto! you, that as rich 
man ſhall hardly enter into the kingdom 
«..of heaven.” He knew, that of all the pro 
penſities wich ſway. the human — the 
paſſion for-maney. is the moſt dangeraue— 
inaſmuch as it is ſo apt to deceiye people 
into an opinign. that they are guilty of no 
crime, in with-halding what they errone- 
ouſly. imagine to be tler ow d, at 
the ſame time, to bluat gyery amiable feeling 
—and render the heart callous to every ten- 
der ſentiment. On the authority. of Jeſus 
Chriſt, che miſer can Bard ever act, 
nen himfelt to the Grove 
of. God, or eſter, omann. 
IK relicying the diſtreſſes of tbo-woftnte- 
nate, were to have weight with Gad, when 
the perſons who give the relief; determi - 
9 — — — their 
afligns-+the moſt ;profligate 
the kingdom, might be 


_ to b e 925 ang fayour — for 
FE. : „ „there 
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as well as of ante and private wie. 


mane, 0 Jaleszasble, ö 
—on finding humanity, 5 er 
/uch characters, it in ſome. degree — 
ates their offences but it cannot in the 
leaſt extenuate them, with God becauſe 
he muſt know that their charities are diſ- 
penſed. not in oppoſition to any avaricious 
propenſity but in order to gratify the na» 
tural bent, which, for wiſe, and beneficent 
purpoſes, he impreſſed: on their minds at 
their birth. It cannot be urged, that ſince 
the propenſities which prompt to vice, were 
implanted by the Creator, as well as thoſe 
which prompt to charitable. actions, the 
firmer ſhould weigh no heavier again/? them, 
than the larter for them——becauſe the good | 
diſpoſitions, ' found nothing + Lo / oppoſe them in 
their breafts—the giving way to them, ſo. 
far from being oppoſed. by their judge- 
ment, thwarting their inclinations, or de- 
priving . them of any pleaſure, gave riſe to 
plegfing idea t and conſequently, muſt be 
known. by the Almighty to afford no tefti- 
mony 4 their duty to him, or of their defire to 


9 _ 
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nl analL ehi-victiia-ipropentities, 
bn ce contrary, thdugbhr natural, are coin 
reratted by a po, monitor, putpoſtly'im- 
plinted;' to addiſe againſt indulging them 
contrary to the commands of God. and 
therefore cannot be'premedirately indulged, 
noithont burkng donc at the potoer who has 
 commanited that they ſhould de reſtrained by 
religion und reaſon. The vicious propen- 
fies, tod, by prompting to an indulgenee 
of "appetite," temp t to fonſual placfure—eithere- 
fore che not yielding to the temptation, is 
pleaſing to God, Berauſt he knows that giv- 
ay 70 if, on hitve afforded grevificatim 
Dand that no" motive could Have” been 
; powerful” enough to have occaſione 
fiſtance, but the dere to vlt him, ur u 
Nd bim—-the gratefid ſenſe of bis paſt god 
et, and ſtedfaſt dependence on his future 
protection, whilft that protettion it deſerved, 
2 lun ro avoid wilful diſsbeutence. 
hen ſuch a diſpoſition of miod is de- 
monſtrated, by an uniform -defire to avoid 
evil, then, and then only, the "giving way 
| to the ben volent feelings, can recominend 
to the favour of the Almi chty fer no good 
qualities, can; in o the dealt degree, counter 
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weditated guilt; daily accùmulat- 


ed in dþite uf aanfciedce; le is iinpoffble 


fot the heſt men on earth (t to glory,” 
or entertain an improper ſenſe of their on 
merit, whon they reflect that any amiable 
qualities they may poſſeſs, are enjoyed inde- ; 
pendent' af their power and when they 
recollęct, hom frequently they ſwerve from 
their duty. This leads good men t0 look 
more into the ſbadel parts of their own 
character than into thoſe which appear 
brighteſt.” They roflect, more on the im- 
purities they have entertained in their minds, 
and which they might have exeluded and 
on the relapſes into vice, which they might 
have ayoided—than on thoſe armable actions 
from which they bad no temptations to reflrain 
them,——and conſequently——though the 
virtuous tenour of their lives — habitual piety 
—deſire't to avoid evit—fincere contrition on 
its reme brance, and confidence in God's 
attributes, product relignation, truſt, and 
peace, they are ſolicitous, notwithſtandin 
that their account may be chile nted 
— when they go to- judgment, "they may 
ect nf Brit bl mercy. * 


0 Such are the benefits we deriye from evil. 


kt" makes — men, humbfe and refigned— 
U 2 | raiſes 
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raiſes their views to a glorious futurity - and 
frequently reminds them of the iriftability 
of earthly happineſs. Conſidering it in this 
light, the conſtitution of man is found 
5 wiſely formed, and the work of the Al- 
mighty is juſtified.” © Evil, is found inſepa- 
rable from a ſtate of trial and probation 
and to have been permitted, in 8 
of the goodneſs of the Creatu. 
But the attributes of the Almighty are not 
Fan if Dr. Prieſtley's doctrines ate 
well founded, for if man be of ont uni- 
form compgſtion entirely material —to be ex- 
tint at death and if he be de eftitute of any in- 
flinftive ſenſe of moral good and evi neither 
revelation nor reaſon afford him any hope 
for another life and moral, and natural 
evil, immediately become of courſe, in- 
compatible with goodneſs, juſtice, and mer- 
cy. The evils of life muſt immediately be- 
come inſupportable, becauſe the any com- 
fort of the wretched, muſt be removed. 
The world i is therefore greatly indebted to 
Dr. Prieſtley for having endeavoured to re- 
move every hope and fear of futurity, which 
encourages the bod, ard, deters the wicked — 
as, well as Ts, having done, all in his ꝓgwer 
Py e boſe 0 are hatpy, of their, moſt pe 
ä 3 
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ſubſtantial: pleafuree—and. theſe, ad are mi 
ferablecafe their, only: conſolation. © The cer 
tainty: of another life—and that evil, for 
wiſe ends, is permitted, : by. googneſt->makes' 
us reſigned under the afflictions of life, and 
enables us to enjoy tranquillity and content- 
ment, under every viciſſitude and circum- 
ſtance of fortune for how can he be over- 
whelmed by misfortune, or inconſolable un- 
der calamity, ., who knows that the diſtreſs 
which occaſioned it, vas permitted b yinjinite. 
goaodngſo—and that if the right uſe be made 
of it, infinite power will render it conducive 
to happineſs, when iſinite wiſdum ſees it moſt: 
expedient ? Impreſſed with ſuch a de- 
lightful conviction, wherever he goes he 
bears abdut within his breaſt, an inexhauſ—- 
tible ſiore of comfort. No human power 
can rob him of his hoard for his treaſure is 
encircled by $4 - his heart. The conſciouſ- | 
neſs of guilt, unatoned for by repentance, 
can alone render him wretched. No pain 
no g ſickneſs no mis fortune, - no depri- 
vation of wife, children, parents, or friends, 
can choał up, or remove, that riſing ſpring 
of jay. which overflows, and diffuſes itſelf, 
through his ſoul, on looking forward to the 
POOR of his ſufferings, and the commence- 
| U 3 ment 
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ments. No. gloomy ahh: 88 eee 
being tod inconßderable for the noticed of 
Omnipetenot, can thirew a ſhate Over hig 
bright proſpect for he perceives in every 
object that ſurrouhds him, that che greatheſe 


of the Almighty is as difcoverable in the 


moſt mitiute works of his-wiſdoty and po- 
er, as in the moſt ſtapenudous. Eis attri- 
butes, tlie abilities: and ith 
which he has endowed; and prompted man; 


—and the permiffon of moral and-agtural 
_ evii—all unite. uin affording eohwiction, 


that ve ir attentive tu our ways, and hug made 
us capable bf good and evil, that w] ] m 
be fit objects for rewards and puniſhments, 
in which goodneſs: and merey will predo- 
minate. He knows that if tho varibus af. 
flictions, which through moral and natural 


evil, diſtreſe mankind ere not intended 


to awaken us to a vie of but offences, and 


lead us to prepare for à better lit. their 
permiſſion would be ĩhconſiſtent with good - 


neſs—ſinoe it would then be of no conſe- 
quence whether we amend our lives, ur not 


- = - we ſhould be tortured in vain and, 
to torture in vain, is inconſiſtent with the 
A of a God, whoſe fence is LOVE. 
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H ſucb are the conſolations ariſing from 
the conviction. of a future : ftate—what cen- 
ſures can be fufficienth Evele, on the man 


0 through the vanity of being 
7 of x receiving applauſe as a phi 3 
(by ſupporting an hypothefis, as abſurd, and 
without» proof, as it is mortify ing a HH 
Jy dangerous in its tendeney) weakeng if 
not removes, the hopes of; anotlier Jie! 
Surely no expectation of applauſe, ſhould be 
able, in tbe bregſt of. a'igood man, tol get the 
better of his apprehenſions ſor the Morality 
and happitcſs of his ſello wr creatures |— 
The authür, therefore, who publicly writes 
in favour. of What leads to infidelity - 


pays but a ſad compliment; to the jadge+ 


publift what he ĩmagined would be in general 
diſapproved. bis pulicution demonſtrates that 
be thin \#heir taſte, vitiated their under. 
an ding contempliblerrand their 2 


gardigh. eder al, e f 


By Tow write ein : favour of the lakes dt e nian—and 

extlulivn of 12 Sept ras deen fhewn - 
in the preceding! pages; is to write in favour of a Joe- 
trine, Which tannot fe Inne, f G has made 6 revelation 
of his are to Jive in à future fiate—or, in- 
15 icky De, any 605 * 22 N uſe 
ad * — 
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examine, more minutely than I have f 
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hitherto done, whether the doctrines which L 
bf Pro Prieſtley has endeavoured to inculcate 4 
1 in his Introductory Eſſays, agree with. n 1 
of Dr. Hartley; See ite % } 7 
4 Pirſt, with reſpe@ to man's diving no- i © 
j thing immaterial in his: compoſition, — 


ſecondly, his extinction at death, — "1 
ty, his having no hope of ſurviving the 
grave, but what is afforded aby revelation, 0 
1 foutthly, conſcience being no in- 
ſtinctive ſenſe, interwoven in our nature by 
the C but the caſual reſult of edu- A 
cation, Abtes cuſtom. Dr. Prieſtley has b. 
publicly vſpouſed theſe opinions, vile recom · I 
mending Dr. Hartley's Theory : let us exa- 
mine What Dr. Hartley, himſelf, ſays on * 
theſe ſubjects and try whether if his The- 
ory were to prevail, according to Dr. Prieſt- 
ley's wiſh—the doctrines of his Tltpdge- 
N yes would be cltabliſhed.. 

| 41 Let 10 


. 
Let us attend to the manner in which 
Dr. e e ere * 2 


eee not — if n not quite as con 
auen Seen o ade tee of 


n, 
. ines God-is 8 ae ee 

i as en from the foregoing propaliti- 
«. 2— "a .the. er 3 If ha 
ff fore God be not an immaterial being, 
then matter may be the cauſe of all the 
motions in the material world. But mat- 
* ter is a mene paſſive thing. OF. W HOSE 
% VERY ESSENCE IT IS, e be endued 
4 Ens VIS INERTIAÆE; for. this ws in- 
© ertie preſents, atſelf , tmmediately in all our 


« * obſervations. and experiments upon it, and 


1 IS INSEPARABLE FROM ITT EVEN 
% IN IDEA.“ Se Dr. Hartley thought 
but De PRIE STLEY: s ideas can conceive, 
what Dr. Hartley deemed. mooncewable l— 
When we conſider any of the active pow- 
« ers of matter, as they are called, ſuch as 
% gravitation,,.. magnetiſm, \cleGricity,,; or 


* 3% * fY} 304 933 un WAY 1 
a * \ 2 Dee ane Obſervations 
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O: 
«5: (endeavour to tefolve' theſe: into ſome 
V highsr and ſimpler principles, be vir i 
* ertic is always the common bafis upon which 
ter endeavou#- to ertfF our ' ſohutioiss For 
e the” ackiee party, Which is ſuppoſeil to 
generate the gravitation, magnsetiſmꝶ Gt. 
0 in the paſſive one, hf: have à motion, 
n and 4 bir inertiæs whereby it Gdesesunt 
* to perſiſt in that motion, ele ät vbuld 
base ho powe# 3) and, by puriey f res- 
«for, the paſſive P. mult have u vis 
* inertile Wo, elſe it could neither take 
* refiſtanee to the adtive party, nor tmptels 
wg motion on foreign bodies. er ds pro- 
* ceed therefore as far. rade ro 
e fac fine folutions, we ſhall ah 

vir inet rie inherent in marter, and n 'Mo- 
% TION” DERIVED* TO Tr, PROM 
* SOME FOREIGN CAUSE. If this 
* dcaufe be ſuppoſe matter always, we ſhall 
* be carried on to an infinite feries f Ablu- 
tions n each of wbirb the ſame preciſe dif- 
« ficulty, will recur, without our at all ap- 


ec proaching to the rembval of ite "Whence, 


*©: according to the mathematical doctrine 
1 « of 


plate inthe eohefions and ſeparations of 


4 9 1) 


of uſtimatec rarids, not even ani infinite 
« ſeties) were hat pollible in this caſe, . 
% remove ir. Wa uſt therefore ſtop Tome 
where, an ſuppoſe id + quifte motion to 
i be "yan td "to rb Jabth* matter; BT 
r SOMEBTHING- "WHICH IS NOT 


« MATTBR ;'i/ &fihce God is the ulti- 


mate autor of ul motion, e 
# poſe hin to be Fntmterlal .:. 

The fate thing iy de inferred "ibs : 
c if there be nothing but matter in the 
4 worid:\thet the motibhs and mibdifita- 
16 tions. of Matter mitt" de the caüſe of In- 
« telligentt. BUT EVEN FINITE IN- 
ec. Ins '$DCH As THAT 


4 OF MN, for inftance; He. 55 much ill 


and tefign in their conſtitution, AS ALSO 
« TOY that their cauſes, i. e, the 
fr appropriated motiond and modifications 
« of matter; ft de appointed und emmducred 
4% privy #nd SUPERIOR 74/Hligence. | 
* The finite intelligence of God, therefore, | 
" „ Seo in the third pfopoftion, fince it 

© reſults from the mötions ind modifica- 
* tions of mutter, requires another infinite 
r intelligende to direct its motions, which 
* is abfutd; God is therefore proved to be 
1 immaterial from his infinite „ 
4 It 
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lis true, indeed, that our ſenſes con- 
by matter 5 — —— that we can — 


* no expreſs original ideas of any things, 


« beſides material ones; whence we are Jed 
on 10 conclude, that there ic nothing but matter 
© in the univerſe. However, this is evident- 
« by a PREJUDICE, drawyn from our ſi- 


c tuation, and an argument taten merely 


jim our IGNQRANCE, and be nar- 


% rowneſs of. our faculties., Singe therefore, 


on the other hand, MERE MATTER 
a appears guite unable to, account for tbe 
1 SIMPLEST and MOST ORDINARY 
| © phenomena, we, muſt eitber ſuppoſe an im- 

% material ſubſtance, or elle ſuppoſe that 
« matter has ſome. powers. and properties, 
« gf different and ſuperior to THOSE WHICH 


« APPEAR, But this laſt ſuppoſition. is 
40 the ſame in effect as the firſt, though on 


* account of the imperfection of language, 
« it ſeems to be different. = 


1. 
©3342 


| _ Here, by . the, way, on the authority of 
Dr. Hartley, we may aſſert, that if, becauſe 
ve can have no . expreſs original ideas, of 
any things material ones,” Me are led to 
4. cqnclude that there i is nothing but matter 
8 in the univerſe,” we . "ery diſco- 

2 7 8 « yer 


. 


(n) 
ver © a'prejudice drawn from our fituations” 


—and that ſuch an argument is taken 


merely from our ignorance, and the nar- 


60 rowneſs of our faculties.” Does not : 
Dr. Hartley's manner of reaſoning, in proof 


of the immateriality of God, plead likewiſe 
in favour of the immateriality of man? To 
admit his argument to have any force, is to 


allow that minds, capable of thinking, and 
acting, as our minds do, muſt be immate- 
rial and that the idea of theis being other- 
wiſe, is inconceivable. He proceeds, buds... 
„It does indeed follow from this theory, 


© that matter, if it could be endued with the 
4 moſt ſimple kinds of ſenſation (which 
his arguments prove it could not, from the 


*« vis inertiæ, with which * it is its very - 


ſence to be endued ) © it might alſo arrive at 


* all that intelligence of which the human 


But it is moſt unpardonable in thoſe wo 


poſitively aſſert their diſbelief in our imma- 
teriality, until they can demonſtrate that 
matter CAN be endued with thought, rea- 


ſon, , judgement) . ©. whence this theory 


= muſt be allowed to overturn all the ar- 


guments which are uſually urged for the 
immateriality of the ſoul from the ſub- . 
Wen e | | « tlety; 


TY IO I TT CIO, Is * 


G 88 Loan me olaotect bog tr. if 
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. tlety of the internal ſenſes, and of the ta- 
ti tional faculty. But I no ways PRESUME 
to determine bother matten ban be enuutd 
Auwith ſenſatian or no. This is a point fo- 
#<-reign to the ſubject of my enquiries. 

46 It is ſufficient for me that there is a cer- 


4. taĩin connection of one kind or other be- 


4e tween the ſenſations of the ſoùl, and the 
% motions excited" in the medullary ſub- 
4 ſtance of the brain; which is what all 
1 phyſiciafs und philoſophers allow. 
And what 1 very readily admit. We muſt 
know that the body affects the mind and 
we likewife know that it is by means of the 
nerves affecting the brain—and 1 have no 
more objection to this happening by means 
of vibrations, than by any other mode. But 
Dr. Hartley was ſo defirous—fo anxious to 
make it olear that be did not argue for our 
materiality, that, not fatisfied with the de- 
olaration which I have juſt he" en 
dded in his next paragraph, 

T. would not Berger, be any way inter 
« prated ſo as to © the immateriality 
of the ſoul. On the contrary, I ſee clear- 
dy, and acknowledge readily; that matter 
e and inbtion, however fubtly divided, or 
40 B — yield — be than 


46 matter 


« 
| 


, 
( 303 | 
A „ matte? umd nd ln, e 
: i oration" de\more"<xplicit; or-decifive? Tf | 
d matter and motion; however ſubtly:divided | 
L or reaſoned 2 3 than | 
thought of the ſtrangt conceptions of men, 
= who believe mere matter capable of ebinking, 
le | beo. &e. & nic W 285% a4: 


* "In Dr. HardeyaTirtoduRtion; wo, (which 
U | Dr. Pricftlcy-h#s republiſhed in his abridge- 
bs ment) we find more proof o/ Dr. Hartley's 
ft belief in the immateriality of the foul. 
d His whole theory is founded on that belief 
he for it  bexins His Introduction, and may 
10 therefore Jy — . me en of 
ns his Work 


5 


ut R Man conifts er 2 parts, "holy e 

to „ mid, The firſt is Cabjeted to our Ava 
ur *« and enquiries, in the ſame manner as the 
e- other parts of the external material world. 
he The laſt is a ſubſtance,” agent, princi- 


- ple, c. to which we refer the ſenſa- 
7 tions, ideas, pleaſutes, Peine, and” ve 
ity *  untaty motion ang 
ar- „ Sinſation are thoſe tlteradt feelin gs c 
ter 82 che mind, which atiſe from the itnpreſ- 
or « ſrons" made by external objects Upon the 
han * „ ſeveral "oo of vur Bodies. 
7 LL: 


* them. The ideas which reſemble ſenſa- 


( 394 ) 


All our other internal feelings» may be 
called ideas. Some of boſe. appear to ſpning 


. ip in ce mind e themſelves, ſome are ſup- 


— by Words, others ariſe in other 


© ways. - Many writers comprehend { 


| « tions, under-ideas s, but- I every where uſe 


« theſe words in the ſenſes here aſcribed/to 


« -tions, are called ideas of ſenſatinn all the 
«« reſt may therefore be called intellectual 


4 ideas. &. . and then he A5 that 


t the human mind may alſo be conſidered 
«, as endued with the faculties of memory, 
< inaginatian, or fancy-—underflnding, 2 
« « fection, and will. IE Te 
% Memory is that faculty, by * 
« of ſenſations and ideas, recur, or are re- 
« called, in the ſame order and proportion, 
47 accurately or nearly, as they were h 
46 ee preſented. FEY 0 
When ideas, and trains of idea, occur, 


 * or are called up in a vivid manner, and 


cc without regard to the order of former 
cc actual impreſſions and perceptions, this 


« is ſaid to be done by the power. of ie 


% gination, or fancy. Jude t aim 
The under hanging, is that dug, by 


TT CF.” _—_ RO. . 


(3055). 


« and idoas, purſue truth, and alſent to, of 
n _ from, propoſitions. 7 Boi 78 . 
„The affections have the Std on 


” pains for their objects; us the ling: 
ing has the mere ſenſations and ideas. 


« By the affections we ure excited to purſue 


„ happineſs, and all its means, fly from | 


1 


6 miſery, and all its apparent cauſes-. 


6K The will, i is that ſtate of mind, which | 
« is immediately previous to, and cauſes, 


e thoſe expreſs acts of memory, fancy, and 


1 bodily motion, which are ene volun- | 


te ta 

9 «ck motions of the 1 0 are of two 
cc kinds, automatic and voluntary. The 
« automatic motions are thoſe which 'atiſe 
from their reſemblance to the motions of 
« automata, or machines, whoſe principle 
«© of motion is within themſelves: Of this 
% kind are the motion of the heart, and 
« periſtaltic motion of the bowels. The 


* voluntary motions' are thoſe: Which ariſe 
* from ideas and affections, and which 


e therefore are referred to the mind; the 
immediately preceding ſtate of the mind, 
* or of the ideas and affections, being rerin- 


e ed aul, as noted in the laſt article. Such 


* are the actions of walking, handling, 
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. Feen. Kere aa 95 ang per- | 
rmed with an expreſs deſign⸗ 


This may ſerve as a ſhort aceount of the 


| 6c chief ſubjects conſidered i in the a * 
| 6 „ of theſe obſervations.” MENT E 2 


I fancy I have now Lafficiently, proyed 
that Dr. Hartley Aged in fahr of the 


immateriglity of the, foul. We are next to 
examine whether Dr. Hartley's. work inti- 


mates that we arg to be ** extinct at death,” 
and“ have no hope of ſurviving the grave, 
5 « but what i is derived from. the hems of 


& revelation. ** 


In the 38 ad page of Dr. Hardley's Fecond 


volume, we ber. 48 followemunder the 


bead, intitled, 
« It is probable from the mere light of 
«« nature, that there will be a future ſtate. 
« Ido not here mean, that manking in 


| T ancient times did diſcover a future ſtate, 


cc and reaſon themſclves into it. This, I 
« apprehend, is contrary to the fact, a fu- 
sture ſlate having been taught all man- 


Kind by patriarchal reyelations before or 
after the flood. Nor do I mean, that 
men could have done this, without any 


« aſſiſtance, primarily, or ſecondarily, from 


Dee page 20 of the Eg. ..l! - 
| 6 a 
t reve- 


de 
Ent! 


>VE= 
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« revelation, and by mere unaſſifted reafon. 


* This is a problem of too deep a nature to 


ebe detertnined condlufively 3” (Dr. Prieſt- 


ley thought otherwiſe) “or F it can, we 
e ſhall determine for the oppofite fide, as 
i 5t ſeems to me, as ſoon as out knowiledg 
„ of the human mind i is arrived at a ſh 


« cieht height. My deſign is only to eb 


that the works of God are ſo far opened 


to us in the preſent age, that, when the 
t queſtion concerning a future ſtate is put, 
«© we ought to determine for the affirmative, 
&« though the authority of his world be not taten 


« eto confideration. Here then I obſerve, 


te That it is not poffible ro product any evi- 
« dence againſt a future ſtate; ſo that the 
* probability for it, muſt at leaſt be equal 
to that againſt it, i. e. to the fraction 2, 


« if we ſpeak according to the preciſe lan- | 
* guage uſed in the doctrine of chances. 


« We are apt, indeed, to conclude, that 
© becauſe what we ſee, is, ſo what we ſee not, 
e i not; and conſequently that there is no 
« future ſtate; i. e. ht male OUR IGNO- 
% RANCE of the means by which OUR EX- 
*« ISTENCE is PRESERVED after dearh, 


* But we ſhall ſoon find that Dr. Aartley's arguments 
demonſtrate the probability of a future ſtate, independ- 


ent of D 
> © « and 
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« and of the manner in which we are fo-exf, 
« an argument againſt it. But Ibis ic ur- 


| 10 terly inconcliſive. OUR IGNORANCE 


5 18.8 nothing, and therefore can be no foun- 
« dation to go upon, and we have every day 


* inſtances of the miſtakes which reaſoning 
« from it would lead us into.” Dr. Prieſt- 
ley's publication, for example, has afforded 

us ſome inſtances of theſe miſtakes——for 
his not being able to conceive how ſpirit can 


be at the ſame time united to matter, and 


of a nature diſtin& from it, is the chief, if 
not the only reaſon he has aſſigned for be- 
lieving that we are of © one uniform com- 
« poſition”—and are to be extinct at 


death. Dr. Hartley has very properly 
commented on ſuch. kind of reaſoning. * 


Dr. Hartley proceeds“ If there be real- 


ly a future ſtate, it ſeems very poſſible 
* that its connections with other realities 
in this ſtate, may afford preſumptions for 
« it; and that it? does ſo, I ſhall ſhew in the 
<< paragraphs that follow : but, if there be 
no future ſtate, this non-entity cannot 
« have any. properties, or connections, upon 
* which to erect an argument for it. We 


dee the bottom of page 300, and top of 301, of this 


_ Effay—likewiſe the bottom cf the laſt page, and top of 


| 66 muſt 
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« muſt therefore, previouſly to ar argu- 


« ments for a future ſtate, own that we are 


ignorant whence we came, and whither 
e go; and that our not being able to 
* penetrate into the dark regions beyond 
« death, were that abſolutely the caſe, 


© would not be an evidence that: there is no- 


« thing in thoſe regions.' That we can both 
« penetrate thither, and diſcover ſomething. 
in thoſe regions, is my next buſineſs to 


« ſhew. For, $5 al 


e ſubtle nature of FO thrught, 
% and motion, afford ſome poſitive prefumptions 
« for a future late. The connection of theſe 
« with matter, and their dependence on it, 


* 2276 perhaps more fully ſeen in the fore- 
going account of vibrations and aſſocia- 
« ation, than in any other ſyſtem that has 
8 yet been produced. However, there re- 
* mains ONE CHASM STILL, viz. that 


© between SENSATION, and THE MA- 


„ TERIAL ORGANS, which rhis Theory 


. DOES NOT ATTEMPT Þ 9.5 FILL 


« UP. An immaterial ſubſtance may be re- 


6 quired for the fimple eft ſenſation ; z and, if fo, 5 
« SINCE ir des not appear how this ſub- 


i Rlance can be affefted by the di ſolution of the 
© GROSS body at death, it remains probable 
$ that it will ſubſiſt after death, i. e. that 


Ay « there. 
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&« there, will, be a future flatr. Hesse Da 
Hartley poſitively diſclaims every idea of at- 
tempting ſo impoſſible a taſk, as the filling 
up the chaſm between, ſenſation, and the 


material or 2 by any other mode than the 
n 


interyentio an immaterial, intelligence. 
We find. to, that he mentions our imma - 
teriality, as a ſtrong preſumptive. proof. of a 
ſhould not; ite being. Hueb, 
have madę Dr. Prieſtley more. captions. in 
his dental of our ſpirituality ?— | 


4 Og, if vie take the ſyſtem. of ihe mate 


* rialiſts, and. ſuppoſe, matter capable. of 
. <. ſenſation; and conſequently of intellect, 
r ratioginatian, affection, and the volun· 


< tary. power of motion, e MIIS T, Bo- 

v ever, ſuppoſe an elementary infinizgfmal body 
7 in the, embrio, capable. of vegetating in 
cc Atera, and of. recerving and retaining ſuch» 
46 a. variety. of: tmpreſſions of tbe | external. 
« world; as correſponds to all the variety. of our- 

« ſenſations, thoughts, and motions 3; and; 

« , when the ſmallneſs- and wonderful powers 
« of this clementary body are conſidered in 
« this view, it ſeems to me, that the depo · 
« ſition of the. groſs cruſt, at death, ,which- 
47 Was merely inſtrumental during the 
66, whole courſe of Ae is to be. looked upon 


F * 


( zit 


« as g n more power to deſtroy it, 
than the aberetiön of this cruſt had a'- 
« ſhare iti its ofigirial exiſtence, ahd won 
« detful powers; but, on the contraty, that 


dhe elne, body WILE STILL SUB>" - | 


« SIST; #1 its powt# of vegetating again, 
& and, when dt dbes this, ſhew what changes 
have hen tfiade in it by che im in mprefflons 
« of external objects Herb; i. e. receive ac- 
« cordibg to the deeds' done in the groſs 
a body; ati reap as it Has owed: .. 
Or, if theſe ſpeculations be thought 
« tbo refitied, we may, however, from the 
1 eidbüt inſtrv des . of the muſcles," 
c membrancs bones, to the nervous 
« ſyſtetti; ahd of one patt of this to andther, 
* cor pared with the” ſübtle nature of the 
9 « principle of ſenſation, thought, and mo- 
< tion; infer in an ob Vids and popular, but 
4. probable way, that Thi principle only her 
* its PRESENT inftrament' of attion by" 
« urb. And the reſtitution of our mental 
0 and voluntary 'powers, after their ceſſation, 


« or derangement by. feep, apoplexits, nani- 


** acal; and other diforters, prepates for” the 
© more eaſy' conception” of the poſibility and 
"1 probability of the fe thing after death. 
4 Ay therefore before we enter upon any dif 

X 4 quifitions 


LETT. 


Z 
R 
| 
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« -quifations of this, kind, the probability for a 
40 fucpre ſtate, is juſt equal to that agaipſt- 
* it, i. e. each equal to the fraction 3, ſo it 
o 0 that the Anl. ſtep wwe tale, though 
«it; he through regions very . faintly illu- 
7 en does, however, turn the ſcale, 
« in ſome meaſure, in favour. of 4 future 
6 are; and that, whether the principle of 
ve. thought and action within us be conſi- 
np dered in the moſt philoſophical light to 


« which we can attain, or in an obvious 
« and Popular one.“ i Obſerve that this 
| whole. train of argument in fayour of a 


future ſtate, is founded on the belief that 


| We. have. an immaterial principle which is ta. 


furvive.. death Dr. Prieſtley's converts, 


therefore, are deprived of theſe grounds for. 


expecting another life——and can thoſe be 
termed friends to virtue, who remove any 


part of the foundation which ſupparts ſo very 


conſequential @ belief f— © 


c The changes of ſome animals inte a 
5 different form, after an apparent death, 
* ſeem to be a ſtrong argument of the fore- 


% mentioned power of the elementary ani- 


* mal bodies; as the growth of vegetables 
from ſeeds apparently putrified. is of a like 
60 power in elementary * bodies. 


CO And 


'( +313 ) 


„ And all theſe phenomena, with the re- 
10 newal, of the face of nature, awaking 


from geep, recovery from diſeaſes, &c. 
ſeem in the vulgar, moſt. obvious, and 
« moſt, natural way of conſidering theſe 
« things, 70 be bints« and prgunption: ef. a * 
after the ertinction f this. 


“ The great deſire of a future life, wirh 
c the horror of annihilation, which are ob- 


£ ſerxable i in a great part of mankind, are 
1 preſumptions for 4 future Ii life, and againſt 
« annihilation. All other appetites and in- 
£ clinations have adequate objects prepared 
« for them; it cannot therefore be ſuppoſed 
9 that. this 5 ſum, total of them ſhould go. ungra- 


© tified, . And this argument will hold, from 
*. the mere analogy of nature, though we ſhould 


** not Have recourſe. to the attributes of Cod; 
but ĩt receives great additional force from 
" confidering him as our father and protector. 
. It it;he faid that this defire is factitious, 
« and the neceſſary effect of ſelf-love; I 


10 anſwer, that, all our other defires are fac- 
„ titious, and deducible from ſelf- love, alſo; 
and that many of thoſe which are grati- 


« fied. proceed from a ſelf- love of a groſſer 
2 kind. Beſides, ſelf-love is only to be 
60 - wings by, and for the fake of, the love 


6c of 
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« of Goc ati of our nelghibour- Not the 


en ultithate prevalemey of tlieſe; is 4 ſtill 
«-ftronger' argurnent for a future life in 
< vhicft we may firſt love God, and ther 
14 # out neiphBour'in and through him 
ehe pain which attends the child du- 


<« ring its paſſage into this world; the ſe- 


. patatibn and death of the platente, by 
„ whith'the child received its noutithititnt' 
6 n thro, with 'othericircumſtatices; em- 
« ble cbt happen ar death.\. Since" thete- 
« fore the child Jy marr of its bizthy eters 


«© por ants ſcene, bas new ſenſes,” atid; by 
«© degreds, intellectual powers f percep- 
< tion; conferred updn it, why may not eme. 
8 thing  analogons to. tit happen” at death 4 
«© OU "ignorance of tht manner, in which 


« this is to be effected, ic certainly no pre- 


<fumprion againſt it; as all who are” aware 
1 of the great guorunce of nun, will readily | 


«© allow., Could any being of equal under- 


« ſtanding with man, bur ignorant of what 
80 happens upon birth, judge befereband that 
«© birth" was an introduction to a ni life, 
« unleſs he was previduſly informed of the 
« ſaitableneſs of the bodily organs to the 
« external world? Would he not rather 


Cy conclude, that the child muſt” immedi- 
| « ately 


* 


pr ff ra” % 
8 
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«. ately expire upon ſo great a change, upon 
« wanting: ſo. many things neceſſary to his 
« ſubſiſtence; anch being expoſed: to ſo many 
«© hazards--and- impreſſions apparently un- 
«. ſuitablei? Andiwonld not the cries of the 
child confirm him in all this? Andirhus' 
« due may conclude, that OUR BIR TH WAS. 
« EVEN INTENDED TO INTIMATE: 
« TQ-US\A. FUTURE: LIFE, as: well a. 
« fo introduces into'the preſent. © 

« It: would be: very diſſonant to the: other” 
« events of life, that death ſhould: be the: laſt ;* 
* that the ſcene: ſhauld-conclude withyſufftring. . 
This can ſuatte be reconciled: to the beau-- 
«. ty anch harmony of the viſible world, and 
4 to; theo general prepollenoy of pleaſure 
“ oyer: paim and ſubſerviency of pain to 
« pleaſure: before - mentioned. All the evils- 


„ oß liſes of which: we are judges, contri- 
ute ſame way to improve and perfect us: 


“Shall therefore the laſt which we lee, and 
« the greatgſ im our apprehenſions, quite ex- 
„ tinguiſhoun exiftence? Is it not much more 
< likely; that it will perfect all ſuch- as are 
4 fart ad vVanced, and be a ſuitable correc- 
«tion: and preparatory to the reſt? Upon 
ſuppoſition of a future eternal life, in 


>, whioh.purchoppiued i is to ariſe from the 


previous 
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% previous annihilation of ourſelves, and 
% from the pure love of God, and of our 


cc 


cc 
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"neighbour, it is eaſy” to ſee” how death 
may contribute more to our perfection, 
than any other event of our lives; and 
this will make it quite analogous to all 
the others. But that our lives ſhould 
conclude with a bitter morſel, is ſuch a 
ſuppoſition, as can hardly confiſt with the 
benevolence. of the Deity, in the moſt li- 


mited ſenſe, in A erat this attri OY can 
be aſcribed to him. 


Virtue is, in . Wen e be, 
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and has the marks of the divine approba- 


tion; vice the contraty. And yet as far 
as we can judge, this does not always 
happen; nay, it ſeems to happen very ſel- 
dom, that a good man is rewarded here 
in any exact proportion to his merit, or a 
vicious man puniſhed exactly according 
to his demerit. Now theſe apparent in- 
equalities in the diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence, in ſubordinate particulars, are the 


ſtrongeſt argument for a future ſtate, in 


which God may ſhew his perfect juſtice 
and equity, and the conſiſtency of all his 


conduct with itſelf. To ſuppoſe virtue 


6 in t to be in a ſuffering ſtate, and 


4 vice 


cs 
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vice in a triumphant one, is not only con- 
trary to obvious facts, but would alſo, as 


it appears to me, deſtroy all our reaſoning 

upon the divine conduct. But if the con- 
trary be laid down as the general rule, 
which is ſurely the language of ſeripture, 


as well as of reaſon, then the exceptions to 
this rule, which again both ſcripture and 


reaſon atteſt, are irrefragable evidences for 
2 future flate, in which things will be re- 


duced toa perfect uniformity. ' Now, if 


but. ſo. much as one: eminently good or 


e eminently wicked perſon can be proved 


to ſurvive after the paſſage through the 


gulph of death, all the reſt muſt be ſup- 


poſed to ſurvive alſo from natural ana- 


logy. The caſe of martyrs for religion, 


natural or revealed, deſerves a particular 


- confideration here. THEY cannot be 


« ſaid to receive any reward for that LA ST | 


CC. 


and GREATEST ad of obedience. 
(Dr. Hartley next mentions conſeience as 


3 preſumptive proof of a future ſtate 
—which is a circumſtance that ſhould have 
made Dr. Prieſtley conceal the opinions 
ſrom the public eye, which he has ſo freely 
declared in his Eſſays—ſince its affording 
150 _ leaſt evidence for · ſo ſalutary a 


creed, 
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Creed, ſurely renders a belief in Dr. Prieſt- 
ley's doctrine with reſpect to it, of the moſt 
ſerious bad conſequenoes to mankind. I ſhall 
quote the paſſage, when we are conſidering 
n Dr. Hartley ſays on conſcience.) - 
« The general belief of a future ftate, 
7h bie bas prevailed in ALA Art s. 
e tions, is an argument of the reality of this 
“ future ſtate. And this will appear, whe- 
ce ther we conſider the efficient or the final 
< cauſe of this general belief. ' If it arofe 
« from patriarchal revelations, it confirms 
* the ſcriptures, and conſequently eſtabliſhes 
4, itſelf in the manner to be explained under 
« the next propoſition. If it aroſe from 
« the common parents of mankind after the 
ce flood, it appears at leaſt to have been an 
„ antediluvian tradition. If mankind were 
« led into it by ſome ſuch reaſons and afla- 
t logics as the foregoing, its being general 73 
« A preſumption of the juſineſs of theſe reaſons. 
«© The truth of the caſe appears to be, that 
« all theſe things, and probably ſome others, 
« concurred, (among the reſt, apparitions 
« of the dead, or the belief of theſe, dreams of 
c gpparitions, and the ſeeming paſſuge to 
© and from another world during ſleep, the 
* ou . alſo, as it were, dead at the 
fame 


6 


« farge time 5) and that, 48 ac 
« of che imple, pure, patriarchal, religion. 
« degenerated into ſuperſtition and idolatry, 
« ſo the doctrine of a future ſtate was adul - 
« terated with fictions and fables, as we find 
« jt among the Greeks and Romans, and 
*« other, Pagan nations. 

* As to:the Jews, their high opinian, of 

« themſelves qu account of the poyenant - 
* made with their father Abraham, and re- 
« peated at Sinai, which in its firſt and li- 
* tergl ſenſe was. merely temporal, con- 
« tributed... probably to make the more 
« groſs, and carpal. amangſt them. overlook 
* the,doQtrine of a future ſtate, as atteſted 
either by reaſon or tradition. But when 
« their captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
other calamities, rendered this world con- 
te temptible and bitter to them, many, as 


the Phariſees and Eſſenes, had recourſe 


** a earneſt to this great ſouręe of. comfort; 
** while others, adhering ſervilely to the 
Jetter of the law, expected only temporal 
*« proſperity under a victorious Meſſiah. 
„However, it is not to be doubted, but 
that, before this, good Jews, particularly 
„ ſuch as did, or were ready to lay down 


their lives for the fake of religion, had 


2 | | cc the 
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« the ſupport of this belief'; yy it ap- 
* pears to me, that there are pee 
« in the Old Teſtament, which both ſhew, 
e that the doctrine of a future ſtate was 
« the current opinion among the Jews; 
e and alſo that it was attended with far 
leſs expectations than among Chriſtians; 
« whence it might eaſily be overlooked and 
& neglected by carnal minds, as above 
* noted. Their hearts were ſet upon tem- 
« poral proſperity, - for themſelves con- 
« ſidered ſeparately, for their nation, for 
e their poſterity : all which we muſt; how- 
<« ever, ſuppoſe to be more ſuitable to their 
&« other circumſtances, and to thoſe of the 
« world in general, when the whole of 
« things is taken into conſideration, than if 
« they had had more full and 1 
« expectation after dean. 

« As to the final cauſes of tlie belief of 
« a future ſtate amongſt mankind, if we 


_ * ſuppoſe, that theſe are either the better 
e“ regulation of ſtates, and the public hap- 


c pineſs of each individual, they would be 


« ſtrong arguments for the Divine benevo- 


« lence, and conſequently for a future ſtate z 


* eyen —_ it t be ſuppoſed, that the ef- 
2 © ficient 


7 (68 
« ficient eauſe was only the invention of 
« thoſe men, ho ſaw that this doctrine 


„ would be: useful publicly and pri- 


% yately;: For God muſt, at leaſt, have 


permitted this; according to the doctrine 


« of: theſe papers; mũſt have cauſed it: 
„But, without entering — 
«© mination of the efficient or final cauſes, 


uu inay qm, that tbe mere general pre- 


« valemce of the ductrine of. a future ſtare i 
® of igelf. a firong preſumption: of its trath. 
« If it be true, it is natufal, i. e. analagous 
«© to other things, do ſuppoſe that we ſhould 
t have ſome general expectation of it, juſt 
« as in other caſes, where we are nearly 
% congerned alſo that as mankind advance 


in knowledge and ſpirituality by the ad- 


* vanced age of the world, this doctrine 
*© ſhould be more and more opened to them. 
No this is the fact; the doctrine of a 
future: ſtate has, from the firſt memory 
« of things in the poſtdiluvian world, been 
thus. perpetually opened more and more. 
Therefore, e conver/o, it is probable, that . 
" the dhctrine itſelf is true. V 
ft may be objected to ſome of the ar- 
0 purity here * for a future ſtate, 
| e «that 


3. @ 322 ) 
et that they are applicable to brutes; and 
<< therefore prove too much *. To this we 


e ments, as far as yet appears: let there- 
< fore. thoſe which favour it be allowed 
| ac their due weight, and only that. There 


<- are, beſides thoſe common to all animals, 


46 many which: are peculiar to mon, and thoſe 
e very forcible” ones. We have, therefore 
<6: mnch ſtronger evidence for our own fu- 
ture exiſtence, ' than for that of brutes; 


« which; again, is a thing very analogous 


* to our circumſtances. It is ſomething 
„more than mere curioſity, which makes 
<« benevolent perſons concerned for the fu- 
ce ture welfare of the brute creation; and 
« yet they have fo much to do nearer 
ce home, for themſelves, and their relatives, 
** by way of preparation for a future ſtate, 

<« that it would be a great miſ- uſe of time 
« to dwell upon ſuch foreign ſpeculations.” 
If we are anſwerable for the miſ-uſe- of 

our time, even ang 40 e ſpe- 


* m {drain aronte tl 


Err. ſurvive death, fee pages 25, 26, 27, and 28 of this 
Hay: 


5 os culations” 


(ws). 


L culations” are innocent "1 

ought. we to be anſwerable br. it, ho the 

ſpeculations are a the moſt dangerous ten- 

dency to all wha are mi- led by them — 
Having found how oppoſite the opinions 

of Dr. Hartley were, to, thoſe advinced by 

Dr. unn with reſpect to timimatariglity; 


ing reaſon, to erpeck a future ſtate, inde- 
| pendent of. revelation--we are next to cx» 
amine how their * er, in re- 
gard to conſcienc. 

And here we find that tulotioinws ſem 
not to have been fo. very different hut it 
ſnould always be remembered that Dr. 
Hartley believed in an immaterial priaciple; 

which affociates ideas, and generates con- 
ſcience by that aſſociation and therefore 
bis doctrine is intelligible,; though it is errone- 
ous whereas Dr. Prieſtley's is unintelli- 
gible, for want of n en to ene | 
ideas. 

Vet, ee the. following bat 
| age ſeems to favour Dr. Prieftley's opinion 
of conſcience,” I ſhall prove by many other 
extracts from Dr. Hartley, that his manner 
of mentioning conſcience in the following 
extract, is not only very weakly founded, 

2 -. » hut 


. AE Wn oc ane > — 
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but is abſolutely i inoonfiſtent with- Bi own 


deſcription: of it, and with* B own "fenti- 
ments concerning it. I ſhall ſniewy that it 
cannot be conſidered in the light in which 


he uniformly views it, (except in the next 


extract) unleſs it is believed to be an inſtin® 


| implänted by the Creator. „Ne et 


% The moral fenſe or zusgesent ber 
ſpoken off is ſometimes conſidered as an 


4. inflin&,” ſometimes" a5 determinations of 


«the mind, grounded on the eternal rea- 


5e ſons 258 relations of things. Thoſe who 


% maintain either! df | theſe opinions, may, 

e perhapsg explain theft ſo äs td be con- 
«© ſiſtent with the foregoing analyſis of aſ- 
e ſoctätion But af by inſtinct bel meant 
66? a diſpoſition communicated to the brain, 


« and in cbnſequemee of this to the mind, 


« ior" to the mind alone, ſo as to be quite 


6 independent of aſſociation > and by a 
* moral inſtinct, ſuch a diſpoſition. pro- 
0 Ederer Th in us moral judgements concern- 


ing affections and actions; it will be 
* every; in order to ſupport the opinion 


* of a moral inſtinct, to produce inſtances, 
« 'where moral judgements ariſe in us inde- 


E pendently of prior” aſſociations deter- 


© N thereto,” He then adds, «to 


"2 9M me 
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ce me it, appears, that the inſtances; are, 28 
fat as We can judge of them, of an oppoſite 
© nature; and favour. the deduction of all our 


| 5 moral judgements, approbations, and diſ- 


<:approbations, from aſſociation alone. 

We have already produced inſtances, 
where moral judgements ariſe in us, indepen- 
dently of prior aſſociatians determining thereto. 
This has been proved, by the ſurprizing effects 


produced hy conſcience, in the minds of the 


moſt abandoned of our ſpecies—whoſe educa» 
tion, lives, cuſtoms, andmanners—with thoſe . 
of the people with whom they had conſtantly 
aſſociated, had heen ſuch, as could not poſſibly 


have occafioned any prior aſſociations" to 


determine them ſo to diſapprove their actions, 
as tobe fung avith that keen remorſe which 
drove them to confeſt their crimes, and fly 
to Newgate, as to an aſylum from their feelings. 


Theſe inſtances effectually overturn Dr. 
Hartley's argument — ſince it is reſted on the 


ſuppoſition that no inſtance could be pro- 
duced;; “ where moral judgements. ariſe in 
us independently of prior aſſociations de- 
ötermining thereto _ 

I ſhall now prove that the laſt extench from a 
Dr. Hartley, is inconſiſtent with the ge- 
neral tenour of his book — and that he 

i | uniformly 
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uniformly. a in the laſt paſſage quoted) 
mentions the moral ſenſe, in a manner, in 
which it cannot be conſidered; if it be no 
inſtinct from God. Obſerve in what man- 
ner he makes the moral ſenſe prove that 
God muſt have exiſted from all eternity. 

* Something muſt have exiſted from all 
© eternity; or, there never Was a time 
When nothing exiſted. ö 
For, when we place ourſelves in fach 
9 an Imaginary point of time, and then try 
* fo conceive HOW a world finite or in- 
** finite, ſhould begin to exift, abſolutely 


without a cauſe, we find an inſtantancous 
2 


* 


and irrefftible check put to the conception, 
* and we are compelled AT- ONCE TO 
* REJECT THE SUPPOSITION: fo 
'*« that THE MANNER a which: we re- 


* jed# it, I8 A PROPER AUTHORITY 


« FOR DOING SO.” I am quite of the 
| fame opinion — but it can be admitted as 0 
proper authority, only from the conviction that 
the feeling which forces us to reject the idea 
of the world's beginning to exiſt without a 
cauſe, is intuitive. If the feeling be not 
coneluded intuitive, * the manner in which 
v we reject it,” fo far from being “a pro- 
per authority for doing fo,” ſhould be 


no 
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no authority whatever ſince, whatever feel- 
ing is the mere effect of caſual circumſtan- 
ces, is as likely to deceive, as to inform us 
of truth. And Dr, Hartley's manner of ex- 
preſſing himſelf, admits it. to be intuitive, 
by allowing that from ſuch deciſions there 
can be no appeal——he admits that wb 
ever is repugnant to the underſtanding of man, 
muſt therefore be falſe. He adds—) * it is 
« ſuperfluous, in this caſe, to inquire into 
«« the nature of this check, and rejection, 
« and diſſent grounded thereon ; ſince, after 
4 all our inquiries, we muft ſtill find an 
5 inſuperable reluctance to aſſent. The ſup- 
« poſition will not remain on the mind; 
c but is thrown out immediately; and I 
“ do not ſpeak of this, as what ought to 
follow from a proper theory of evidence 
<« and aſſent, but as A FACT, which every 


„% man FEELS, whatever his notions of 


logic be, or whether he has any or no; 
« and J appeal to every man for the truth 


< of the fact, Now no truth can have 


*« greater reality to us, nor any falſchood a 
«« greater evidence againſt it, than this in- 
** ſtantaneous, neceſſary aſſent or diſſent. 
«© I conclude, therefore, that, there never 


1 was a time when nothing exiſted; or, in 


T4. | <« other 
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« other words, that > muſt have 
e exiſted from all eternity“. 

Such was Dr. Hartley's manner of de: 
monſtrating the being of a God. He en- 
tered into no mathematical proof he re- 
quired no ſuch reaſoning to convince him of 
a truth, of no leſs conſequence than the 
being of a God. He laughs at thoſe who 
require ſuch demonſtration, either to prove, 
or diſprove, what our minds inſtantly, and 
irreſiſtibly, give their afſent to, or diflent 
from. In his introduction, too, he ſays 
that „ all our internal feelings, may be 
& called ideas - and that ſome of theſe 


appear to ſpring up OF THEMSELVES” 


then if he believed that any ideas 
ſpring up of themſelves, how could he, 
 confitently with that belief; imagine the ideas 
of ſelf-approbation and cenſure, to be other- 
wiſe than intuitive? If any ideas ſpring 
up of themſelves, thoſe are the ideas moſt re- 
quiſite for man to feel by intuition—and if 
#hoſe are not intuitive, we cannot conſiſtently 
believe that any feeling of the mind can be 
intuitive—and therefore none of them can 
deſerve the leaſt reſpect or attention: 
his proof of the being of a God, becomes 
weak, and unſatisfactory. 9 5 

2 Let 


and 
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Let us next attend to Dr. Hartley's man- 
ner of ſpeaking of conſcience, expreſsly under 
the head of the moral ſenſe—and we ſhall 
find that what he ſays, cannot be juſt 
and that the moral ſenſe cannot deſerve to be 
conſidered, as he viewed it, if ſeen in any 
other light than as an inſtinct, incompre- 
henſibly interwoven in our nature by the 
Almighty. 

« Of the contend hy to the 3 and 
e pains of the moral ſenſe, in forming the 
6 rule of life *. . 

«In; deducing rules for finial condudh 
te above, I laid down the moral ſenſe as one, 
« which ought to have great influence in 
* the maſt explicit and deliberate actions. 
« Now this is, in ſome meaſure, ſufficient 
te to prove, that its pleaſures make part of 
« our primary purſuit. I here propole to 
«© ſhew, that the moral ſenſe. ought not 
* only to have ſome, but the SOLE. influ- 
© ence on emergent occaſions; and this 
« will be a farther recommendation of its 
1 pleaſures. | 

That the moral ſenſe 18 ſuch an im- 
f mediate guide, will appear. for the follow- 
“ ing reaſons. 

See the 337th * of Dr. Hartley” s Second Vo- 
lume. 


« Firſt, 
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. „ bessell is flare zclalt ü m be- 


4 rious OCCUrrences of life, at the ſame time 
% producing its credentials. For it warns 
* us beforchand, and calls us to account 
« afterwards ;-it condemns or acquits ; it 
« rewards by the. pleaſures of ſelf-appro- 
* bation, or puniſhes by the pains of felf- 
c condemnation. It appears therefore wth 
« the authority of a judge, and alſo of one who 
%  &nows the hearts; and, by conſequence, 
* it claims to be God's Vicegerent, and the 
52 fore- runner of the ſentence which we may 
<< bereafter expect from him.” 

Is it poſſible to repreſent conſoience, in a 
manner more calculated to procure it re- 
verence ? And why ſhould it be thus 
reverenced—or conſidered in the light of a 
judge and as God's Vicegerent, if it be 
not the effect of an impreſſion from God ?— 
Why ſhould its ſentence be conſidered as 
0 the fore- runner of that which we may 
*“ hereafter expect from God, if the feel- 
ing from which it ariſes, was produced 
by that education, habit, and cuſtom, which 
xt is as probable may haye been bad, and 
improper—as good, and laudable ?——If 
| m_ conſidered, when it offers 6 its ee and 


produces 


Bo. a. 
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G 
produces its eredentiai its counfel would 
be HEE and its * 2 
at. 

But, Wee it warns us d 
5 calls us to account afterwards con- 
% demns or acquits'——then is it not 
the reſpe& which it commands, that 
arms it with ſuch power }——< The great - 
% neſs, the permanency, and the calm 
* nature of the pleaſures of the moral 
c ſenſe, with the horrors and conſtant re- 
« currency of the ſenſe of guilt, are ad- 
* ditional arguments to ſhew that theſe 

« pleaſures and pains were intended for the 
8 guides of life, and the pleaſures for a 


« primary purſuit then does not the 
nature of thoſe pleaſures and pains—and Zhe 


ends for which they were ' deſigned, point 


out the hand which impreſſes them? How 
could Dr. Hartley think them intended to 
be our guides in life, if our poſſeſſing them, 
or not, was to be decided by—cbance ? 


1 ſhall now inſert the paragraph where 
Dr. Hartley mentions conſcience, as an evi- 


dence in proof of the probability of a future 
Pate, independent of revelation—and which I 


gave 


( 38 ). 

gave my r ben for omitting, in picks a0 
page. 90179 ei bas slide ' 

60 The voice of conſcience within a man, 
% accuſing or excuſing him, from whatever 
e cauſe it proceeds, ſupernatural impreſſion, 
« natural inſtinct, acquired aſſociations, &0. 
« js a preſumption that we ſhall be called 
* hereafter to a tribunal and that this 
v voice of conſcience 7s intended to warn and 
« direct us how to prepare ourſelyes for a 
* trial at that tribunal. This, again, is an 
argument which analogy teaches us to 
« draw from the relation in which we ſtand 
* to God, compared with earthly relations. 
* And it is a farther evidence of the juſt- 
6e neſs of this argument, that all mankind 


< in all ages ſeem. to haye been ſenſible. of 


b the force of it., | © 
No perſon can more readily jc join in „ 
nion, than I do, that the voice of conſci- 


ence within a; man, acęuſing or excuſing 


him, is a preſumption, and a ſtrong one, 
too, that we ſhall be called hereafter to a 
tribunal and that this voice of conſcience 
is intended to warn, and direct us how to 
prepare ourſelves for the trial. No man 


either can more readily admit, than I do, 
that 


( +343 )) 


that—this is an argument which. anal6gy 
teaches us to draw from the relation in 
which wel ſtand to God, compared with 
earthly relations but I cannot poſſibly ſee 


how it can be admitted in ſuch evidence, if 


it be not conſidered as 4 natural inſtinct. 


For, as I ſaid} before, ſince. the ideas of 


mankind, (if they proceed ſolely from aſ- 
ſociation, and never from inſtinct,) muſt 
have ben aſſociated, according as our ideas 


were produced by education, or by the com- 
pany which had been-hept,- and the atts. which 


had been committed or. witnefſed——any ſenſe, 


þo form4d—ſe, produced—if the conſequence 
of bad education, bad.. company—and the 


vicious,;. wicked ſcenes which thouſands 


witneſs, keep, and receive - cannot juſtly 
be ſuppoſed to be of a nature that can be 
expected * to warn and direct” ; ſuch infa- 


mous characters how to prepare for a 


* trial nor can it be expected to furniſh 
them with an argument which analogy 
a. teaches them to draw, from the. relation 
© in which we, ſtand to God, compared 
« with earthly relations.” The aſſociations 
of the wicked, would rather lead them to 


lavgh at the idea of a future trial, than di- 
rect 


| 


(42394) 
fect them how to prepare for it and 
if we argue from analogy—and conſider the 
relation in which we ſtand to God, by the 
_ earthly relation between parent and child 
we muſt infer, that ſinoe every good, and 
every wiſe parent, labours to inſtruct, and 
adviſe his child inſtead of leaving him to 
act right or wrong, as chance directs th 
Almighty, if good, and wiſe, muſt ber 
obſerved the ſame conduct towards us. 
could inſtance many more examples of 85 
Hattley's expreſſing himſelf with reſpect to 
conſcience, inconſiſtently with the idea of 
its not being a natural inſtindt. He con- 
fiders it as * the foundation of natural re- 
e ligion —calls it“ 2b divine fgnature of 
© conſcrence®*.” He informs us that « great 
regard muſt be had both to our own moral 
_ «© fenſe, and to that of others” —that they are 
together the chief ſupports of all that 
<< js good, even in the moſt refined and phi- 
« lofophical, as well as the vulgar ; and 
e therefore muſt not be weakened or ex- 
15 plained wr Nd * der if I 7 the 
ſingle 
* See the 284th Page « of Dr. Hartley s Second Vo- 


« See the 293d ditto, ditto. How ſhocked muſt Dr. 
Hartley have been, then, could he have known, that on 
| | - the 
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fingle paſſage which I inſerted in the 324th 
page, and top of the 32 5th, Dr. Hartley 


always ſpeaks of conſtience in a manner that 
would lead his readers to conclude that he 
deemed it a natural inſtinct, implanted by 
the Almighty to be our guide. 

The love of virtue, and zeat in its cauſe 
—ſo difcoverable in Dr. Hartfey's' work, 
ſhew-that he muſt have been a pious, good 
man but his work, at the ſame tirne, ſhews 
into what palpable” contradictions and in- 
conſiſtencies, a ſenſible man may fall, 
when he is too fond of an hypotheſis. 
This ſhould - convince us, that 70 avord 

| Bent. —as well as to promote 
the welfare of mankind we * ſhould 
ſtudy, and labour, more fo in veſhigurr truth, 
than to ſupport a favourite fyſtem, Land 


more 70 inculcate virtue, and expoſe vice, than 


to raiſe a name, by A learning 
and abilities. ; 


the Rs; of his 000k, an attempt wk be 
made to weaken,” and explain away, what can 
alone render that E. ſenſe, reſpectable, which he very 
properly deemed © the chief ſupport of all that is good, 
& even in the moſt refined me . as well 
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TY. intention in md this Eday, is 
now anſwered. We have found, 
Firſt That the light of nature the 
common ſenſe of man—as well as revela- 
tion, unite in their evidence that our think 
ing principle is immaterial, and immortal, 
—fince, otherwiſe, our identity; could not 
continue for a day - the Almighty could 
have no right to his attributes—and: reels” 
tion could no longer be believed. + = 
Secondly—That Dr. Prieſtley 8. hike ar- 
gument for believing his mind to be no more 
in his body than in the moon, appears to 
have been, his not being able to comprehend 
how matter can confine ſpirit — be of a na- 
ture, eſſentially different from it, goo pet be 
united to to it. 
Thirdly—That Dr. Prieſtley: $ ee 
opinion reſpecting conſcience, tends to ren- 
der its advice, and reproof contemptible 
but, that fortunately for mankind, his opi- 
nion of conſcience, like his other cenſurable 
opinions, are found to be not agreeable to 
the beſt reaſon of man at the ſame time 
that 
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that they are contradictory to ſcripture, and 
incompatible with the attributes of Gd. 
Fourthly—That' Dr, Hartley's doctrine 


| of vibrations, and aſſociation of ideas, can- 


not pgſſib y be founded in truth—ſince, on his 
own authority, it cannot be true, without 
drawing after it the doctrine of neceſſity—and- 
I ſhould hope that i in theſe enlightened days, 
we need not require more ſatis factory proof 
of its falſehood. Dr. Hartley informs us 
in his preface, that he was ** carried on by a 
train of thoughts from one thing to ano- 
e ther, frequently without any expreſs de- 
“ ſign, or even any previous ſuſpicion of 
« the conſequences that might ariſe. And. 


e this was remarkably the caſe,” he ſays, 


in reſpe& of the doctrine of neceſſity; 
« for I was not at all aware, that it fol- 
cc lowed from that of aſſociation, for ſeveral 


« years after I began my inquiries; nor did x 


« I admit it at laſt, without reluctance. 
Dr. Hartley's authority, therefore, in this 
caſe, ſhould have great weight —for if, after 
ſo many years ſtudy, he found that the doc- 


trine of neceſſity inſeparably followed that of 


aſſociation and if he found it, too, ,/o re- 
lucranti „we may take for granted, that it 
dres. follow; it—and we conſequently have 
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demonſtration that the dactrine which would 
eſtabliſb what it impoſſible,' muſt be falſe. 

It has been ſhewn; fifthly—that' the diſ- 
tinction between the two kinds of free -will, 
(which Dr. Hartley attempted to ſeparate 
under the heads of philoſophical, and popu- 
lar, or practical and ' which diſtinction 
reconciled the doctrine of affociation to his 
mind) was maginary——and that, in fact, 


they both mean the ſame thing, and muſt 


both be poſſeſſed, or both wanted. 
- Sixthly—that though Dr. Prieftley has 
declared that his chief motive for having 


abridged Dr. Hartley's work, was, in order 


to render Dr. Hartley's Theory more ** in- 
e telligiblè' and more © inviting” that it 
might be more read, and Dr. Hartley's The- 


ory, prevail—Dr. Prieſtley has, notwith- 


ſtanding, aſſerted opinions directly oppofite 
to Dr. Hartley's, with reſpect to the imma- 
teriality and immortality of the ſoul—and 


that reaſon, as well as revelation, affords evi- 


dence for our ſurviving the grave. And, 
Laſtly—that with regard to conſcience, Dr. 
Hartley has been inconſiſtent with himfelf 
—and that from his general manner of re- 
I preſenting it, people would naturally reſpect 


* as à monitor — Heaven. We 


innen 8 have 
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have. found, that ſo very far from Dr. Prieſt. 


ley's having rendered Dr. Hartley's Work 
© more intelligible,” or more inviting, 


he has to the utmoſt of his power made ĩt 


unintelligible, by endeavouring to remove the 
immaterial principle, which it is neceſſaty 
ſhould be prgſppoſed to afſacrate ideas, and 


to be conſcious of vibrations, and uninviting, 


by leaving out the moſt entertaining, as well 
as inſtructive pages of Dr. Hartley's two vo- 
lumes and by giving us only the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe parts of them, with his very cenſurable 
opinion about the doctrine of neceſſity 
which cannot be believed i in, nn. _ 
you miſchief.  : | 


TO ee wk had e | 
tion that if the cenſurable opinions advanced 


in Dr. Prieſtley” 8 Effays, are founded in 
truth, vice and virtue are imaginary diſtinc» 


tions. Revelation it a fition—we were never 


intended for another life—and the, Deity -caur, 
not merit thoſe attributes we aſcribe, to bim, 
and, therefore Dr. Prieftley bad 
been able to have aſſigned the moſt unanfwerable 
reaſons in ſupport of his opinzons—yet tbe con- 
ſequences Which attend thoſe opinions, ſhould 
have reftrained his pen, and made him rather 
chnſe to Jef mankind remain under what he be- 
Z 2 lieve 
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erte be an illufion; than” PTE them, 
ar Be riß of ſetting rbe world looſe from 


every refrainr un e e ee ol 


| enjoine. 


When a Writer 1 to em 


the foundation of religion, he attempts 


to do the greateſt of all injuries to 


mankind. Other acts however prejudi- 


cial' and deſtructive they may be to parti- 
cular men, bodies of men, or even kingdoms 


—ſtill do only partial miſchief, when put 


in competition with the dangerous pro- 
ductions of a writer, who weakens, the 


| barriers: between vice and virtue, Such a 
man does an injury, not to.any particular 


perſon—ſociety—or kingdom but to all 


the ſocieties, and kingdoms upon earth 


and the peſtilential effects of his writings, 
will not even ceaſe at his death but in pro- 
portion as they are ingenious, they will be- 


come only the more deftruftive - = - = their 


fol merit will conſiſt in heir capacity to do 


miſebizf—and in their continuing to produce 
bad effects, for ages after the hand which 
wrote them, has mouldered into en | 
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« I am acer I have a — nor can all the, Rooks 
tc with which Materialiſts have peſtered the World 
« ever convince me to the contraty. * 
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HE 8 Eflay 1 was in the preſs, 
before re 1 happened, to ſee Dr, Prieſt- 


ley's J "new publication, of Diſquiſitions on 


Matter and Spirit. The avowed object of 


that work, is to prove that \ we have. no ſouls 
and that when we die, we ſhall have no 
more Being, than Wwe. had. at the creation 


144 


of the World. This 18 declared in very 


ex plicit terms ——but the arguments in 


fert of that opinion, are fallacious 
and muſt be deemed weak, delufive, 
and unf hilofophical=—except | by. thoſe, 
who. are Diſciples of N r. Hume and 


| think, that to argue like a r philoſopher, 


Z 3 it 
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it is neceſſary to | avoid | | perſpicuſty—ſhun 
day-light—and ſubſtitute paradox for com- 


mon ſenſe. To «follow; fixch philoſophers 


through the mazes which they lead us, con- 


veys as little entertatument, as it does in- 


ſtruction but fince.. have undertaken the | 


unpleaſant taſt, I I fhall' endeaveur to g0 
through with it, as far as is neceflary, I 
ſhall make no remark on any part of the 
d ſuiſitions, of which T: ſhall. not give 2 
fair extract —and then every man may judge 
between us and approve or condemn, Dr, 
Prieſtley” 8 arguments, « or mine, as. they may 
appear to deſerve praiſe or cenſure. I _ 
begin with his Introduction. 1 


* Leſt; any Perlen ſhould haſtily, mile: 


** prchend the 3 nature, or importance, of the 


« queſtions diſcuſſed i in this treatiſe, or the 
* manner in which 1 have decided for my- 
efelf with "reſp! pea” to them, 1 ſhall here 
. ftite the bet ſubjects of i inquiry as 
_ conciſely, and with as much diſtinctneſs, 
* ag I can, and alſo inform. the reader what 
vo my opinions concerning them really 
n 
et has generally been app chat 
a there are 06 P kings Fi yn in 
| 2 * human 
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« human nature, and they have been dif. 
e tinguiſhed by the terms matter and ſpirit, 
% or mind. The former of theſe: has been 
« ſaid«to./ be poſſeſſed of the propetty of 
<< extenſian, viz. of length, breadth, and 
« thickneſs, and alſo of ſlidity or impene- 
trability, and conſequently of a vis inertiæ; 
ge but it is ſaid to be naturally deſtitute of 
all other powers whatever. The latter 
< has of late been defined to be a ſubſtance 


_ * entirely deſtitute of all extenſion, or relation 


to ace, ſo as to have no property in 
„ common with matter; and therefore to 
be properly immaterial, but to be poſſeſſed 
af the powers of eee in 


. Ms er = i es 


Matter is that kindof ſubſtanceof which 
% our bodies are compoſed, whereas the 


principle of perception and thought be- 


8 longing to us is ſaid to refide in a pirit, 


* of immaterial pri neiple, intimately united 
« to the body; while higher ordets of in- 


cc. telligent beings, and eſpecially the Divine 


1 i; are ſaid ro be purely immaterial. 
Ae maintained in this treatiſe, that 


4 neither matter nor ſpirit (meaning by the 


4 latter tlie ſubject of ſenſe and thought) 


« * eotretpond to the definitions above men- 


* Z 4 . 
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4 tioned. © For that matter is not chat 
c inert ſubſtance that it has been ſuppoſed 
* to be; that powers of atiractian or re- 


* þulfion are neceſſary to its very being, and 


that no part of it appears to be inpens- 
* rralle to other parts. I therefore, define 
it to be a ſubſtance poſſeſſed of tlie pro- 


te traction or repulfion. And ſince it has 
* never yet been aſſerted that the powers 
of -/enjation and thought are incompatible 


« with theſe {/olidity, or impenetrability, and 


« conſequently” a vir inertiæ, only, having 
* been thought to be repugnant to them) 
J therefore maintain that we have no 


* reaſon to ſuppoſe that there: are in man 
ce two ſubſtanees ſo diſtinct from each other, 


te as have been repreſented,” 0% 165 


That powers of attraction. and; repuſſion 


are allowed to matter, I imagine nobody de- 
nies any more than that it is poſſeſſed of 
the property of extenſion . Dr. Prieſtley, 
therefore, ſo far from being fingular in his 
definition of it, only adopts the general opi- 
nion —an opinion, from which his argument 
can derive no ſtrength. Becauſe the magnet, 
for example, attracts, andrepels, willany man 
konceive that it is, er fan be, capable af 

Wo OP" t, 
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thought, reaſon, judgement'?' Vet Dr. Prieſt- 
ley informs us; that it never has been aſ- 
« ſerted that the powers of ſenſation and 
« thought are incompatible with theſe — 

with what? With the powers gf attraction, 
repulfion=—and the projierty of extenſion ? Ves 
nobody, it ſceins;- has ever aſſerted, that 
ſenſation and thought are incompatible with 
the powers of attraction," repulſion, and ex- 
tenfion 1. Then, according-to Drs Prieſt- 


| ley, nobody has ever aſſerted that a magnet 


might: not feet pain and pleaſure,” and think ! 
If fo, why has he been at ſo much 


trouble in an attempt to prove matter ca- 
pable of thinking, judging, and willing? 
All. mankind—(metaphyſicians, or mad- 
men, erecpted) are convinced that ſen - 
4 ſation and thought, are incompatible 
„with /bedies- which have the . powers 
of attraction or W re and tothe pro- 
«« perty of extenſion and yet Dr. Prieſt- 
ley ſays; that it is only becauſe the cuntrary 
e bas never yet been aſſerted,” that het there. 
« fore maintains, that we have no reaſon 
4 to ſuppoſe that there are in man, two 
po ſubſtances, fo diſtin. from each other 
4.28: have been repreſented Dr. Prieſt- 
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that has never Vet been aſſerted, which 


we afert. dir! ward od” 1 x 155 W 
ee It is likewiſe maintained in this ers- 


« tiſe that the. notion of two. ſubſtances 


e that have no rammꝗs property, and yet 


ate capable of intimate connection and mu- 


tc tual action is hoth abſurd and modern &; 
« a ſubſtance without extenſion! or relation 
e to place being unknows both in the ſerip⸗ 


<c. tures, and to all. antiquity ;. the human 


« mind for example, having till lately been 
<«. thought to have a Propet preſence in the 
** body, and @ proper motion together with 
4 it; and the tin mind having always been 
+. repreſented as being, truely and properly, 
* omnipreſent.” The notion of two ſub« 
ſtances that have nv. sommon property, 
and yet ate capable of intimate connection, 
and mutual action, is abſurd hy be- 


eauſt -a circumſtance is << unknown in the 
$6, ALY  obigh;, 110: ane Wants. ar pre. 


* \ Though Dr. Prieftley 2 WP to e that a 
doctrine s being modern, detracts from its weiglit, we 
man find him foon, inferring falſehood from its anti- 
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reads le ud in them n human mind 
is not ſuppoſed to be without a relation 
e to place,” ſince, while it is in the buman 
body, it Bar a relation to place, inaſmuch as 
it muſt neceſſarily be confined within the 
limits of the human frame then how can 
the mind be faid to have no relation to place? 
66 The human mind, for example, a having 
* fill lately been thought to have a proper 

* preſence in the body, and a proper motion 
1 together with it; and the divine mind 
* having always been repreſented as being, 


*& truely, and properly omnipreſent” -——— 


and What believer in the immateriality of 
man, thinks otherwiſe this moment — Any 
perſon, on reading this paſſage, would im- 
agine that we were ſo abſurd to deny that 
our ings. have a proper preſence i in our badies 
* to the limits ” — which. they fill— 
and that the Deity is omnipreſent I- 
that à fair reprefentation ?—The Hogs 
mind has indiſputably a proper preſence in 
the body or it could not be contained in i. 
and muſt move, when the body moyes—or 
elſe the body would leave it behind it is 
Dr. „e alone, who has denied that 
his 
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bis Md Is any! more in his body; che than in 
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-AVING made dels ach te- 
, marks on the introduction to the dif. 
e let us attentively examine the 
arguments which Dr. MAGS? andere in 
the body of his Wr. 
No perſon would chuſe to refide- 11 4 
heads: the foundation of which, was found 
to be inſecure. Let us then carefully view 
the ground, on which Dr. Prieſtley has 
founded his doctrines and if it mall ap- 
pear rotten; and unſafe—no wiſe man will 
depend on the ſuperſtructure, however Tpe- 
cious it may ſeem at firſt ſight. Dr. Prieſt 
ley thus begins his diſquiſitions. Wee 
I am ſorry to have occaſion to begin 
«- theſe diſquiſitions on the nature of matter 
% and ſpirit,” with defiring my reader to're- 
e cur to the univerſally" received 'rults of 
cc philoſophizing, ſuch as are laid down by 
« Sir Iſaac Newton at the beginning of his 
« third Book of Principia. But though 
‚ 5 ce we 
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« ye have followed theſe rules pretty cloſely 


in other philoſophical reſearches, it ap- 
« pears to me that e have, without any rea- 
«. ſon in the world, entirely deſerted them in 
this. We have ſuffered ourſelves to be guid- 

« ed by them in our inquiries into the cauſes | 
of particular appearances in nature, but 
have formed our notions, with reſpect to 


the moſt general and . comprehenſive prin-, 


i ciples of human knowledge, without the 
* leaſt regard, nay in direct contradiction, to; | 
% them; And I am willing to hope, that 
« when this is plainly. pointed out, the in- 
4 conſiſtency of our conduct in theſe caſes. 
«. cannot, fail to ftrike - us, and be the 
«, means of inducing the philoſophical part. 


of the world to tread back their ſteps, 


60 and ſet out again on the ſame maxims 
« which. they have actually followed in 
«. their progreſs... For my own part, I pro- 
6c feſs an uniform and rigid adherence to | 
« them; but then I muſt require that my 
% own. reaſoning be tried by this, and by 
no other teſt. b 

Ka The firſt of. theſe 1 as laid down by 
cc Sir Iſaac Newton, is that we are to admit 


1 more 5 s of, things han ere. Mein 
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& to explain appearances; and the ſecond is 
* that, 0 the ſane effects we muſt, at far q as 
* pgſible, affign the ſame cauſes.” 21, 
Now—granting that we were rigidly to 
follow the rules, by which Dr. Prieſtley has 
been pleaſed to require us to try his reaſon- 
in g, Iſhall ſhew thathis doctrine will be found 
erroneous, though tried, even by his own 
teſt.” But I will by no means admit that 


we ſhould be confined to thoſe rules even | 
though they are ſufficient to overturn his 


doQrine—becaule it is proper that when men 


publiſh ſentiments, which have an evident - 


tendency to weaken the hopes, and remove 


the fears of futurity the evil tendency of 


ſuch ſentiments, ſhould gf itſelf be ſufficient 
to make the book which contains them, be 


conſidered by every good mind, as @ public 
_ nuiſance—and to ſubject its author to juſt 
| cenſure, for having ſhewn ſo much indiffer- 


ence about the public ſafety and happineſs 
of mankind, by an endeavour to throw 


down thofe barriers, which religion Has 


erected for their protection. That Dr. 
 Prieſtley's doctrines have that evil tendency, 
I believe has been ſhewh;, in the preceding 


pages —as well as that they a are inconfiſtent 


with 
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with ſcripture, and contrary to the light of 


nature I ſhall therefore now confine my- 


ſelf to an examination of thoſe arguments, 
by which he has, in his late production, 
endeavoured to recommend bis Nur 


And, 
Firſt, with reſpect to > Sir Ila Newton O 
rules—that we are to admit no more cauſes 


things than are ſufficient to explain ap- 
i  PEAFANOCES 3 and, that, 7 the fame effefts, | 


> ee as wart as pal, ſign the Joe 


% cauſes.” 


' Theſe dane at the ſame time that they | 
prohibit us from admitting more cauſes than 


are ſufficient to explain appearances, abſo- 
lutely require us to admit 4 ſufficient cauſe— 
and as Dr. Hartley's theory of vibrations, 
and affveiation of ideas, neceſſarily pręſup- 
poſes the reſidence of ſome principle, 2obich 


is not, and cannot be, the object of fight— 7 


unleſs Dr. Prieftley can | demonſtrate to us, 
what it is which is ſenſible of the vibrations 
communicated to the brain, by the nerves 
—what it is which aſſociates the ideas which 
bave been produced by thoſe vibrations —it 


muſt be allowed that his theory is i- 


cient to explain the appearances which ftrike. 
the lee on confidering its - ao: then 


Sir 


, 
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Sir Iſaac Newton's rules of. 


oblige us to diſcard à tbeory, [20hich; we have 
found ſo incapable. of inſirufting: us—and. his 
rules direct us to have recourſe to a better 
guide than Dr. Prieſtley, to Sande us in 


our ſearch after truth. _ 4 


The brain, it 1s. true, is maſt eutionſy | 


conſtrued to receive impreſſions. from the 


five ſenſes and we know that it is through 
the intervention of the brain alone, that we 
are ſenſible of bodily pain or pleaſure—but 
ſtill Dr. Prieſtley's theory. eaves a great va. 


cancy—and i 18 ; by- no means ſatisfactory to 


thoſe who are not T to, be amuſed, by 


Wor . + 
How a a of, 3 can eg 8 to 


me as inconceivable, as how, ſpirit i is united 


to matter. The brain vibrateer—but what is 
it which is conſcious of the yibr \? 
picture is formed by the optic nerve but 
what is it which can at pleaſure replace that 
picture, y recollection, after a thouſand 
other, pictures have been preſented in its 
place ?——L retire where no ſound can reach 


my ear I ſhut my eyes and can employ 


my mind for hours reflecting on all the 
paſt ſcenes of my life, and entertaining my- 
l. by forming imaginations of what may 


happen 
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Its 


pen 
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beppew in future Caf it be conceived that 
it is the aubite maſe that we ſee on removing the 
Null, urhich was the, rummnating being who 
thus reflected on the paſt, and formed ima- 
ginations of the future ?. Was it rbar 

white heap of convoluted. pipes, and-weſſels, 
which checked: ſome thoughts as they roſe 
ſpontaneouſiy and determined on dwelling, 
on others - chuſing them, and arranging 
them et pleaſure? To me, I muſt declare, 


there is nothing can homo more ĩnconceiv- 


able. The ſpidet's web is {a conſtructed, 
that. none of its threads can be touched. 
ut yibrating the part which the ſpider 
had prepared. for his ſeat hut the web 
would vibrate; in vain, if no ſpider were to be 
ſenſible of its vibration. As the ſpider receives 
impreſſions, from his web, our minds are in- 
formed hy qur brain, remove the ſpider 
and his web will no. np convey. intelli- 
genct, +, =.» remove the mind—and the , 
like the webs auili be uſelſſ . 
Therefore Sir Iſaac Versen rule of p6i 
erden which Dr. Prieſtley thinks are 
{a favourable to his hypotheſis and to 
whoſe authority he refers ſo often—oyerturn 
its foundation, and ſhould induce him a 
2 * tread back his tene, and ſet out again on the 
8 ane 


(14) 
& Jrrhe maxim which" rb TRURL Y <<; Shs 


| «  phical part of the world, have urn fol. 
6 lowed-in theirprogreſs;” If he wither to. 


'be'rconſidered/'as a philoſopher, he muſt 
think it neceflary to umb a' kauft of things 
afoſent ro explain appearance—eand' fince bis 
theory i found dient, let him no longer 
quot&the" rules of 4 man, -whoz" f alive, 


would reprobate his doctrine—and who, 


dad -ab left rules which obüge us to have 
rernur t6 an immaterial princyple=—tind 25 15 


aber when we wiſſh te account for the ope- 


rations of the human mind. © Conſequently, 
_ fines Dr. Prieſtley Has confeſſed, that * ſo 
long as we follow theſe maxims, we may 
bo confident that we walk on füre ground; 
but the moment we depart from thern, 
< we wander it the regions ef mere faney, 


* and are enly entertaining burfſelves and 


others with our own crude imaginations 
«© and conceits he ſtands ee 
by his own law—and falls j hir bun pen. 
r. Prieftley's method of ctideavouring to 
prove that we are of one uniform compoſi- 
tion, and that 2b, compoſition is entirely 
material is rather extraordinary. Te wiſh- 
es it to be thought that there is nothing 
Wir kn in man — and in order to convince 


6 : us 


4 bb + i ts ht 3 
i. 8 S > 8 | FSB 5» > op Ic Me ts th 37a © 


( 85s ). 
us that we are nenbing Kut matter, be dots all 


in bys ou de anno ut that there. is no 


fuch thing in nature I.—His arguments tend 
to prove this, if they tend to prove any thing 
—fot he ſeems indlin&d tv believe that all 
2 che ſolid matter in the folar ſyſtem, might 
he Sentatned within/;p nutſhcll.”—dnd I 
think, that having Smpreſſed the ſun, pla- 
nets, and their; gong, within. fo fall, a 
„ he might, without any rr, 
ertiqn,, have annihilated them entirely. ., He 
does not indeed .expreſsly. ſay that it is his 
belief that we might all be packed. ups. aud 
crammed into a fibert—byt. he informs us 
that it bas been afferted,. and the: affertion 
* bac, never been diſproved” and., that 
fer am thing, we Eno io abe contrary” dt 
may be fo.*. | When this quotation appears 
in its proper place, I fancy no. one will deny 


but that it is an opinion which Dr. Prieſt- 


ley had it much at his heart to recommend 


for the train of argument which precedes, 
and. follows it, renders it indiſputable; 1 


Mall tranſeribe moſt part, if not the whole 
of it-—convinced that the reaſoning. needs 


amen * g be ae 


Ses the 17th page 2 * Dicguißti tions. 
Aa 2 | ſurdity 
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ſardity-of the range for that hypotheſis 
— mem TINT 


„ 
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| — is aſſerted, and generally taken for 


« granted, that matter is neceſſarily 
ia ſolid, or impenetrubl' ſubſtance, and na- 
«-turally, or of itſelf, deſtitute of all yο⏑e‚-- 


erg whatever, as thoſe of artraction or re- 
% pulſion, &c. or, as it is commonly ex- 
4 preſſed, that matter is poſſeſſed of a cer- 


«© tain vis inertiæ, and is wholly indifferent 


4 toa ſtate of reſt or motion, but as it 18 
« acted upon by a foreign bod. 
„That the vulgar ſhould have formed 
* theſe opinions, and acquieſce in them, 
% T do not wonder; becauſe there are com- 
© non appearances enow which'' muſt ne- 
*« cefſarily lead them to form ſuch a judge- 
« ment. I preſs my hand againſt the table 


* on which I am writing, and finding that | 


* I cannot penetrate it, and that T cannot 
« puſh my hand into the place which it 
*«« occupies; without firſt puſhing it out of 


its place, I conclude that this table, and 
0 by — all matter it enn to 
* other 


ber 


( 99 ) 


« other matter. Theſe firſt appearances are 


«« ſufficient for them to.conclude, that mat» 
t ter is neceſſarily ſolid, and incapable of 


_ «« yielding to is Improfiion 9h: other ſolid 


„ matter, 

_ pry 1 re a billiard — und 
« though I obſerve the balls upon. it ever ſo 
“ long, I do not find any of them ever to 
* change their places till they are puſhed 
« againſt ; but that When once they are put 
« in motion, they continue in that new ſtate 
* till they are ſtopped, either by ſome ob- 
t ſtacle, or their own friction, which is in 
« fact the reſult of a ſeries / of. obſtacles. 
aq And therefore I conclude, that, had there 
«© been no obſtacle of any kind in the way, 
« a. ball would have continued in that ſtate 
« of motion, (as, without being impelled by 
ea foreign force, it would have continued 
« inits former ſtate of ref) for ever; having 
% no power within itſelf to make any change 
« in either of thoſe ſtates, _ I therefore 
«conclude univerſally, that all matter, as 
*« ſuch, is entirely deſtitute of power, and 
© whateyer is true of larger bodies with re- 


* ſpect to each other, muſt be equally true 
* of the ſmalleſt component parts of the 


1c ane body ; and conſequently that all ar- 
| Aa Eg: * traction 


(3) 


„er ehe aſt de de ehe ef 


| te foren powes} difpoſing other larger 
* bodips, or their mal component parts, 
to oertain motions and bendencies, which 
te otherwiſe they would not have had; *: * 
„ Suek appearances as theſe, E imo = 
% have led to the cnc luſons abone 
tionec, concerning che fundamental my 
wot Perties of matter. But then Rey are no 
more than | ſupe/fitiah apprarumcmie and 
4 therefore have led to ſuperficial and falſe 
* judgements; judgematts whick the rea/ 


40 appenrunces will not authordze. (As 


the only method to prove which; we ſhall 
find that the Doctor, by the virtut of bocur 
| Perus, is at once to annihilate matter altoge- 
: thet—arid'triaks it ondy a pb -an: affa- 
vitinn e what harnt reulry in itſiſe. hut this 
apparition of Hatter, ti, it fees, Kas the 
power of reſiſting within a diſtance 
of its inaginary fur face } För, in fact, 
# when the appearances bos Hchtoned 
* are conſidered in the new and füft ghts 
* which late obſervatibns have throw upon 
0 this part of philofophy, they Wilk oblige 
„us, if we adhere to the rules f e. 
96: phizing laid down above, to conẽllide that 
oy =. Ga 'on eres" alone oui opinion 


F* concerning 


4 59 I 


« concerning "the ſolidity or impenettabitity | 
«+ of matter is fbunded, is neber "Setfoict | 
« by fohid matter, var by lornethin of 3 very 
different nature, viz. a Power of " repughon, | 
« always acting at a real, and in ; general: a 
«« affignable diſtance from what we calf Bod 
« ee.” But according to Dr. Prieff y 
doctrine, we muſt demand, Bar Is Tha Jari 
thing 'which '** we call Bech seh? Dr. 
Prieftley fays that a power of repurñon al- 
ways acts at a real, and in geneta an aff Ign- 
able diftarice from that ſame unintell Iligible 
ſomething, or nothing, wh ich we ** call bod boch 
«0 itſelf — 57 which one would be apt. 's 
conblude, that an afignable dance 66 in 


general be gſcertaineu— between that / power, 
and the apparition of what in fact muſt have 
no exiſtence I 


And how can Sir "Haac 
Newton's rules of philoſaphizing, © ige 
© us, if We adhere to them, to Conca | 
+ that reſiſtance is never occaſioned by. folid 
% matter” ? On the Mrcary, if we admit 
10 more Cauſes of things than are u ufficient i 
explain appearances, we muſt diſcard 

Prieftley's romantic idea, that when. _— 
think we touch matter, we only touch 4 


power of 4 efflance, which fabi at a real. 


ans in general, an affignable diſtance from 


A a4 | from 


ten 


from, what? a — if chat be 
not matter, which I 2h I touch, here am 
Ito find i It Zpmmne] touch, what I imagine to 
be, a boatd— but it ſeems I. do not touch 
the board—but I touch the rehlance made 
by — nothing for if the outward, ſeeming 
ſurface, be nat a ſolid, ſubſtantial. piece of 
wood, where am I to ſearch for it ? Am J to 
cut into the middle of the board, to force 
through he refting power,” and. came at 
wood ?—lIf ſo, how am I to be certain when 
I have cut deep enough? If I am not to be- 
lieve my feeling, hre I cut, how am I to 
| know when I may truſt it be rules of 
philoſophizing, therefore, oblige me to be 
aſſured, that what appears to me, a hard 
piece of wood, really is ſuch—and that my 
ſenſes were given to me, not to lead me into 
error, but truth —and having found the be · 
lief of mankind, well founded, in aſcribing 
thoſe ·cauſes to things,” which common 
ſenſe finds © ſufficient to explain appear- 
* ances'—we think ourſelves. obliged by 
the ſecond rule of philoſophizing, * as far 
sas poſſible to aſſign the ſame cauſes to the 
10 ſame effects. It will alſo appear, 
* from the moſt obvious conſiderations, 
Fe” that without a Ne of attraQion, a pow 
66 E 
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e. 5 om — diſtind fe nom 
« ſelf, there cannot be any ſuch à thing as 
% matter; conſequently, that this foreign 


«« property, as it has heen called, is in re- 


ality abſolutely eſſential to its very nature 


and being. For when we ſuppoſe bodies 
to be diveſted of it, they gent te be . 


46 thing at all, d 


heſe poſitions, 2 —_ abſolutely | 


* new, will appear-: paradoxical to moſt 


* perſons, but I beg a «candid; hearings. 


« and I appeal to the allowed rules of -phi- 
% loſophizing above mentioned, being con- 
« fident that they will lficiratly Aren 
ve my concluſions.” 5 4 

have ſbewn, that 10 far ln Dr. Pricſt- 
leys concluſions being ſupported by the rule, 


of philoſophizing, thoſe, rules abſolutely 
overturn hjs doctrine — ſince his hypotheſis 


does nat explain appearances, and we hare 


already found a cauſe which does —and we are 
therefore obliged y thoſe rujes to diſcard his 
doctrine, as being dferent from that expla- 
nation which we had found ſufficient for the end 
propoſed. The lait argument, ſimply amounts 


to this that ſince the power: of attraftion” 


(which the Creator has been pleaſed to make 
ar 


* 7. 


e „% — 
— 


thing itſelf—if we diveſt it of that 5 


It will be allowed, that every b 
E ant inipenetrable; muſt nereſſarſly Rave 


( 


en offential property in Hutter) is nr 97 


matter and matter cannot exiſt 4 1. 


chere cart be no ſuch thing as mutter. or, 
in ocher words that boeauſe this nf 
(which I de inge I feel,) is 


Nb 


and SMOOTHENESS 7 nor a MIRROUR 


—and ne mirrour, ean be a mirrour, unge 
1 be! SMOOT - there dame "any 


1 ſuch thing as" a mirrour—** for when we 


„ ſuppoſe” MIRROURS © 79 be drvefted of” 


 8SMOOTHENESS,: «© rb come to be. NO 
 MIRROURS-** arr af” , -—- - Fhatibe- 


cauſe a potbry, or qaatity, which a thing has, 
(and of cburſe, cannot be that thing without) 
is always. conſidered as being diftintt fron the 


quality, which i is inherent ir its nature, that 
thing, comes to be, nothing at all L 
Attraction, is the power inherent in matter 
it could not de matter, without it but 
the power of attraction is puite din? fon 
matter itſelf (that is, the power is not matter} 


therefore let mattet ceaſe to be mutet 


and 1 it is 0 nothing at all 1 4 "LM e . 


wn ſome Particufar erm or Habe e Bor it is 
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* 


ta 
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can exiſt; unleſ tie part of which it 


either to keep contiguous toy on preſtrvd 
a certain diſtance from/each herd This 
„ attractiem, ' therefore, mult be 

4" ffential to the ace r of Amat. 
ter 3 ſinee no; ſubſtance can remm any 
Nr withom it. "Beyond''a/doabs Nd 
one denies it If 2 ſtone, wat not a 


ſtone; it would etaſe to be a ft le- That 


might aſk, how comes it) that the-power ff 
attractbn, does not rountrrat# De. Sed 
mw range power of rp 4 

« This" argument equally — the 
«< ſtnaffeſt atoms, as the- Hrgeſt bodies that 
« are compoſed” of them. An atom, © by 


| 1which'? mean tt uftimate component 


ag of any groſs" body; is neceffürfy ſup- 
poſed to be perfectly fold; wholly im- 


_ «| pervions to any other atom; and'ir\muſt 
. alſd be round; of frare; or of fome other 


. terminate form. But the parts * of ſuch 
| | cc 2 Fred 


r he ir and "er Ds rats 5 ed 
r parts of ſuch a body.“ An atom, I have been alway? 


tau gbt to conceive, as being the _ particle of r liter, 


6 

A n (as this ſolid atom muſt be divig- 
166 ble, and therefore have parts) muſt be in- 
e finitely hatd, and therefore muſt have 
e powers, of mutual attraction infinitely 
0 3 it could not hold together, that 
£4 jg, could not exiſt as a .fokid atom. Take 
<6. away the power therefore, and the ſolidity 
*. of the atom entirely diſappears. In ſhort, 


«it! is then no longer matter ; being deſti- 


L. tute of the fundamental properties of ſuch 
t A ſubſtance. . Certainly l Here I might 

repeat my temark of — being no ſtone, 

is be not a one 


It will be e +thaty ig this di- 


« quiſition, I by no means ſuppoſe that theſe 


e powers, which I make to be eſſential. to 
« the being of matter, and without which 
<< it cannot exiſt as a material ſubſtance at 
« all, are /e/f-exiftent in it. All that my ar- 
c« gument amounts to, is, that, from what- 
« ever ſource theſe powers are derived, or 
« by, whatever being they are communi- 


« * cated, matter cannot «i without Em 
26 hel cn 812 AN 
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ei withdraw its influence, the ſubſtanòs ãt · | 
te ſelf raeceflanily: ceaſes:td' exiſt; or is anni 


«. hilated. Whatever ſalidity any body Has, 
« it is poſſeſſed of only in conſequence of 


« being endued with certain pe, An 
„ cogether with this-vauſe, ſolidity, being 
© no more than an ęffect, ' miuſt\-craſe; 7 
« there be any foundation for: t 
„ and beſt eſtabliſhed rules of reaſoning in 
eg philoſo phy. AN 2 \ LN Nn 
Convinced that it is impoſſible to argue 


mankind out of a belief that there is ſack: a 


thing as matter, | while fbry: believe matter, to 


be matter Dr. Prieſtley does all in his pow- 


er to lead us into an opinion, that marter is 

uuf I martenſor ſurely thoſe *-powers, 

eb he himſelf acknowledges to be 9 
e ſential to the being of matter, and without 


«\\qpbjchit> cannot exiſt as a material ſub- 
ſtanes at all, are not «© SELF-EXISTENT | 
IN it,“ marrer, cannot be matter —ſince a 


ching, muſt neceſſarily ceaſe to be a'thing, 
when rar which is © eſſential to its being,” is 


no longer mberent in it. Dr. Prieſtley's argu- 
ment, therefore, ſimply amounts to this 
| ces whatever wy, matter was created—or 


e | whatever | 


* * 
113 


e 


1 
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 whattver briey 3s component . 


$}5 


matten, | he: ardained that :it ſhould dave that 
nature, which be made AHential $0 ifs, doing. 


(( 2366 )) 


— —2— with quaiiti?; 
mau r that bung, 
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When che Alraightywas pirated tq.gpcat 


tial to iti beings; muſt be 
Galexident im it. rails the pause 
ated it ebigſas is oon indie it in bag. Strictiy 
ſpeaking, there is nothing ſelſctxiſteut, but 
the Deity but this is quibbling about 


worde. for whatever fundamental property 


a thing poſſeſſes by itt nature that property 
may be called ſelf · exiſtent in that thing, 
while that thing poſſeſſes that nature ,' uebi 
muſt craſt to prfſeſei the moment the proper 
which is efſential tg ite is taten S Mb 
ever believes that the Almighty gtgsted mat- 


ter, muſt believe, that if he, Rlenſed, he 


could annihilate it and. if he choſe to 
deſtroy it, we need give ourſelvxs: noi trouble 
in conjacturing ahout the mode-reartaip that he 
would. ado pt that which would be effect ual: 
What 


7 
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What ſignifies it to us, Bou matter ſubſiſts ? 
Of what conſequence is it to us, whether 


the power. f attraction Nbichconfines the 


planets in their orbits, and keeps all nature 
from tunbling ingo ruins rie ſelf· & * 
(accorciug to Dt. Prieſtley a meaning)! or 
not, if uud kbow, that while» the Aintighty 
chafes av continue matter heings A unil ur der 


it tu pas | that: ber m it nerefflery to 


its exiſtence ? -Herauſe the Amighty can 
at pleaſure, deſtroy that matter. / na marter 


HOW) which he created ·ſuręly dan be no 


argument againfi-jron's haning an immaterial 
principle of hel. While men amuſe them 
ſelves with (what: they term) [pbrloſopinizing 
abbut things 106ich: neitber exalt aus ideas of 
Gau, orteud: ta make us wiferi or better urn 
but from which 2e4ud-confequence can reſult = 
to let their amuſement be ever fo 
puerile, I ſee no traſon that people ſhould 
cenſure their manner of entertaining them 
ſelvet = or wiſh to put them out of conceit 
with theit rattles, ar marbles but when 
they attempt to run thoſe rattles into peoples 
eye t cram thtiſe marbles down our 
throats it is then high time to warn people 
of their danger and inſtruct them how to 
gvold 42 8 injured by ſuch play-things. 
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hana his head of 'impenet! as 


t aſeribed to matter) in order to calle 


doubts in our breaſts; 2 We 


as — in reality exiſt. + 


* As philoſophers hade pies £00. Beth | 


4e to matter, in diveſting it of all potbers, 
% without which I preſume it has been 
proved that no ſuch ſubſtance can exiſt, 
« ſo it equally follows, from the plain rules 
« of philoſophizing above laid down, that 
they have "aſcribed. r much to it, when 
e they have advanced that inpenetrabiliey is 
«< one of its properties. Becauſe," if there 
be any truth in late diſcoveries in philo- 
«« ſophy, -refiſtance is in moſt caſes cauſed 
«© by ſomething of a quite different nature 
from any thing material, or ſolid; viz . by a 
« power of repulſion acting at a diſtance from 
<« the body to which it has been ſuppoſed 
to belong, and in no caſe whatever can 
e ite 11 On refuſlance is occaſioned 

44 If by 


ts) 


be by any ding elſe.” A pretty bold aſ- 
ſertion! How well authorized Dr. Prieſtley 
has been in making it; will ſoon be perceived. 


Now if glance, from which alone is | 


Z b& derived the idea of impenetrability, Is in 


*« frioſt cafes certainly, caufed by Powers, 
and in no caſe certainly by any thing elſe, 
'« the rules of philoſophizing oblige us to 
* ſuppoſe; that the cauſe of all reſiſtance is 

i repalſtor power; and in no cafe whatever 


the thing that we have hitherto impro- 


ic perly termedl od, or impenetrable matter. 

As all refiſtance can differ only in de- 

& gree, this circumſtarice can only lead us 
«to the ſuppofition of a greater or leſs re- 
402 pulfive power, but never to the fuppoſi- 
tion of à caaſe of reſiſtance entirely dif- 
©: ferent from ſuch a power, This would 
. be exceedingly unphiloſophical. To judge 
5 is to judge altogether 
ts without; nay really contrary tu evidence. 
&© But I com̃e to the facts themſelves, which 
© no philoſopher” v will 1 to contra- 
46 vert * "a 
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Rape PHILOSOPHERS, careful how they venture 
to deny a doctrine, at the hazard” of their if rb 


ge 
B b + of When 


Cry: 


. When N preſs- my hand againſt he 
table, as was mentioned above, I natu- 
d rally i imagine that the obſtacle to its go- 


ing through the. table is the /o/id matter 


of which it conſiſts ; but a variety of 


philoſophical conſiderations demonſtrate, 


that it generally requires a much greater 


power of preſſure than I can exert to 
bring my fingers into actual contact with 
the table. Philoſophers know that, not- 
withſtanding their ſeeming, contact, they 


are actually kept at a real diitance from 
each other, by fowers, of. repulſion com- 
mon to them both. Alſo, electrical ex- 
periments ſhew that a conſiderable weight 
is requiſite . to bring into contact, even 
links of a chain hanging freely in the 
air; they being kept afunder; by a re- 


pulſive power belonging to a very ſmall 


ſurface, . ſo that they do not actually 


touch, though they are ee by 
each other. "Y 


„ have myſelf, as will be ſeen in the 


account of my electrical experiments, 


endeavoured to aſcertain the weight re- 


quiſite to bring a number of pieces of 


ey, hing . one another, into 


ſeeming 


ce 


6881 


10 ſeeming contact, or r ſo near to one e another 
«. only as the particles that compoſe the 
« ſame continued piece of metal, and I 
« found it to be very conſiderable. Theſe, 
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however, are ſuppoſed... by philoſophers 


not to be in actual rontact, but to be kept 
at certain diſtances from each other by 
powers of reſiſtance within the ſubſtance 


itſelf. That the component particles of 


the hardeſt bodies do not actually touch 
one another, is demonſtrable from their 
| being brought nearer together, by cold, 


and by their being removed farther from 
each other by heat. The power, ſuffi- 


cient to overcome theſe internal forces of 
repulſion, by which the ultimate parti- 
cles of bodies are prevented from com- 
ing into actual contact, is what no per- 
© ſon can pretend to compute. The power, 
requiſite to break their coheſion, or to 
remove them from the ſphere of each 
other's attraction, may, im ſome meaſure, 
be eſtimated ; but this affords no data for 
5 aſcertaining the force that would be ne- 
e ceſſary to bring them i into actual contact, 


* which may exceed the other almoſt i in- 
3 
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2 {8 cccetiry to pay great attention to | 
the' foundatim, on which we know that 
a doftrine is to be erected, which, 
if true, 17 to turn our ſal out of their pre- : 
jt habitations, and fend them to ſhift for 
ſhelter. Now—-fince Dr. Prieftley grounds 
his hypotheſis, in a great meſure, upon 
o idea that the cauſe of all reſiſtance is 
« repulſive power, and in no caſe whatever, 
ne thing that we have hitherto impro- 
. © perly” (it ſeems!) & termed, folid, or 
e impenetrable matter” —and that it | 
<« generally requires a much greater power ; 
l of preflure, than” we © can exert, to 
& bring” © our fingers into actual contact | J 
-* with” a * table if we can bring a J 
caſe in point, which demonſtrates Dr. Prieſt- X 
' ley to have been egregiouſly miſtaken „ 
with reſpect to this matter of fact, of which c 


be has expreſſed Bimſelf. certain, in ſucb pgitive, 6 
deciſive terms] ſhould ſuppoſe that o p 

reaſonable mari will require more ſatisfac- 4 
tory Proof that his theory muſt be ill. 5 
founded and that men of ſenſe will 


conſequently pay little attention to any ar- t 
guments which can be built "_ 8888 an 1 
error. 7 Es * 


4 
— * 
fe 


Pa 
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If it be true, ihar the particles of matter 
have fuch a power of repulſion, it muſt 
foltow, that be more numerous the particles 
are, within 4 i ſill co np F, , the more ſolid that 
body muff en greater muſt be its 
powers of repuſſan. For example — half an 
inch, ſquare, of lead—muſt have a greater 
number of particles of matter, than half 
art inch ſquare of wood——becauſe i it is more 
ſolic tand, of courſe, if matter repells, (as 
Dr. Priefttey repteſents,) as there are a 
muck greater number of particles of matter, 
in Half an inch ſquare of lead, than in the 
fame extent of wood, the powers of repul- 


' flon in the Auare of lead, ought to be much 
Aronger than in the ſquare tf wood. From 


whence it follows, that if if generally re: 
guter a much greater * Power of preſſure, 
6 n we cam exert, to bring aur fingers in- 
« 70 cru tetra with 4 table,” it would 


be abſolitely impoſſible for us, (without the 


affiſtance of an engine,) tb force 1 ro pieces 


of lead into actual contact. 


But it requires nor the haft degres of force, 
to put two pieces of lead, in actual contact. 


Fake two bullets and ſſiave off from 3 


each, a little of the lead, fo as to make 


4 Wo of the eircumkrenee of a ſmall 


B b 2 ſpangle 


* 


I pengle—eraetly level, and ſmooth - and 
then apply theſe. Hatted | ſides to each 
other, and give a light ſemicircular twiſt, 
(in contrary direftions—) as if to ſerew them 


| together, and they will, by that means be 
put into ſuch ftrong contact, that if we 


could employ an engine to pull them from 
each other, in 4 direct line, 1 queſtion 


whether they would not draw out into 


an oblong. figure and be as apt to 


break in any other part, as where they 


were united. I know that it requires 
more force than 1 could ever exert, to 
draw them aſunder, while J was able to 
avoid pulling obliquely but the moment 


ve pull in any other than 4 Key fine, oy 


ſeparate immediately. 3535 
No this demonſtrates with An — 
the moſt ſolid bodies may be put in 


contact. It proves that when I think 1 
touch this table, I really do in fact touch 


it— though, in conſequence of the uneven. 


| neſs of the ſurface of the fineſt table—and 


of the ſmall ridges in the ſkin of my finger, 
there muſt neceſſarily be ſome vacancies, 
throu gh which air intervenes. Vet the tops 


of the ridges of my finger —and the upper- 
moſt fibres of the wood are in real contact. 


Let the links of a * | be fincly polihed— 
and 
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and; theis correſponding ſurfaces roundediſo 
as 2 fit each other and then, if Hung, 
„ their own. weight will put them, i in 
3 if otherwiſe, indiſputably 
the uppermoſt parts of each link, onlys; + will: 
touch each other: nor will any weight be; 
ſufficient to force the correſponding parts of 


the chain into contact, anleſi it be Sufficient 
To. force down, and Hatten, the uber m =o 


ticles of the metal —rand,, When that is ef- 
fected, they will join 25 heir. own, weight, 

The experiment, juſt, mentioned, proves, 
that to put two bodies in contact, nothing 
more is - requiſite, than to make the corre- 


| ſponding ſurfaces, quite ſmboth and level— 


for if otherwife, the two bullets. could. 
not ſo very ealily be united, (and all in- 
termediate air, ſo entirely excluded, ) that 
it requires, great force to dis-unite , them, 


when joined. It is as ſurprizing that a Phi- 


lofopober ſhould have been unacquainted 
with this well. known fa&t-ras that he ſhould 
haye conceived the ſtrange idea, that children 
are born without any natural inſtinct directing 
them to. ſuck . Yet Dr. Prieſtley aſſerted, 

ſuch to be the fact—as deciſively as he now 


aſſures us, that ** the cauſe of all reſiſtance 


#5 is repulſive power | •— surely this ſhould 
er i MS. . induce 


(ws). 


indave him e. falhw the, advice r, 


which he has given to the “ philoſo- 
phical part of the world,” (at the bottom of 
the firſt page of his diſquifitions—) and lead 
him to tread back hrs fleps,” in order that 
he may © /zf out again on the ſame maxims 


mu 2 have rout fee ju het | 
But, Len on the fa ppoſition that we had | 


K 


not that demonſtration of Dr. - Prieftley's 
Hypotheſis being effoncoys—which the ex- 


periment of the two bullets, affords us 


yet one would have imagined, that our 


whole ſyſtem's being kept in order, by at- 
tration. might have convinced him that it 


is impoſſible ſuch a repelling power (as he 
woul have us believe, ) can exiſt in matter 


| fince, if it did, it would rountrrat that at- 
| traction, without which, the motion of the 


earth would throw us all i into the clouds 


and the earth itſelf would fly away from 
its orbit—Heavep only knows, where |— 
For Dr. Prieſtley, in fact, makes the repel. 
ling power inherent in matter, infinitely greater. 


FI the attractive for he fays * that the 
e e #0 break the-coi 
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— particles of bodics, or to remove. 
them from the ſpheres of each other's at- 
traction, may, in_/ome meaſure be eftimated ; 
« but” that * this affords un data for af- 
* certaining the force that would be ne- 
** ceſſary to bring them into aua contat?; ; 


« .ohich may exceed the other almoſt infinitely" 
—ſ. that, according to Dr. Prieſtley, the 
power af repuſlon is ( almoſt infinitely”. 
greater than that of attractiam—and there- 
fore, inſtead of our being confined to the 
earth by its attractive power the power of 
refiſtanee, which ought to be inherent in 
ſo large a body, ſhould male us walk in the 
air, inſtead of allowing us to move quietly, 
as . do, upon its ſurface. If there 
were ſuch a power of refiſtance in matter, 


(as Nx. Prieſtley aſſures us it unt to de- 
ceive us inta the iden that we touch: matter, 


when, according to him, we only touch the 
refifing power, which is inberent in that mar- 
ter. end in our fingern ) it muſt follow, 
that the larger the bodies are, the greater 
muſt he their reſting pawers and of courſe, 
the greater ought to be the diſtance at which 
they ſhould keep each other but the beſt 
teacher in the world H experience, } ſhews 
jaw an to be the fact. Pr. Prieſt- 

| ley 8 


=. 
leys hypotheſis, if true, would reverſe the 


order of things - and, at once, unhinge 
nature — Is not this a . _ a 


theory muſt be erron eus: 
- 4 Mr. Melville has ſhewn e W 


; < conſiderations,” that a drop of water rolls 


. upon a cabbage leaf without ever com- 


ing into actual contact with it; and in- 

«© deed all the phenomena of Igbt are moſt 
e remarkably unfavourable to the hypothe- 
« ſig of bahn ſolidity or impenetrability of 
& matter. But why does the drop of 
water alta Apes the cabbage leaf, without 


ever coming into actual contact with it ?—. 


Not owing to any power of ref/tance either 
in the leaf, or the drop of water but 
ſimply becauſe the cabbage leaf either 
ñs of an dilly conſiſtence — or, is covered by 

an oilly matter —and is this extraordinary! 


hy does water roll in the ſame man- 
ner off the duck's breaſt? Preciſely' for the 
ſame reaſon ! It is to be ſuppoſed that there 


are as ſtrong: powers of rehtance in the feathers 
of a hen, as in thoſe, of a duck—and yet 
the water will ſoon moſt effectually drench 
the poor hen to her ſkin—while - the duck 
ME remain as er as ever. Really when 

1 bil: od r emen 
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men pretend to phileſophize thus gravely.— 
and yet argue thus idly, it would be an in- 
ſult: on the common ſenſe of mankind, to- 
think a ſerious confutation neceſſary, if wo 
did not kno how many there are in the 
world, who are carried away by name, and 
ſound—and who, if no anſwer were given, 
would untbintingiy conclude that the argu- 
ments were yraſonghle, . oh — 
juſt. Re 
„ When light is NG ks pore a 
« body on which it ſeems to ſtrike, it was 
“ natural to ſuppoſe that. this was occaſi- 
% oned by its impinging againſt the /o/id 
“parts of the body; but it has been de- 
* monſtrated by Sir Iſaac Newton, that 
05 the rays of light are always reflected by a 
« power 'of repulſion, acting at ſome diſtance 
from the body . Again, when part 
«© of a beam of light has overcome this 
% power of repulſion,” (ſo it ſometimes 
DOES overcome it! -I thought that a 
ro 11 erer, aa at n ber 
| om 


® * Dr. Prieſtley Would have. given us Sir Iſaac s own 
words, and argument, e entire—that we might have ſeen 
in what manner, and towards what end, he expreſſes him- 
ſelf. Iam very ſure that Sir Iſaac Newton, if alive, 
would have n — Prieſtley's hypothelis,, 


| 

| 

| 

|, | 
| 
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from the body, « ALWAYS a en #!) 


e and has entered any tranſparent ſubſtance, 


4 it goes on in a right line, provided the 
medium de of an uniform denſity, with- 


« out the leaſt interruption and without 2 
«« fingle particle being reflected, tilt it comes 
* to the oppoſite fide; having met with no 


5 ſolid particles in its way, not even in the 
1 denſeſt tranſparent fi 


es, a8 glaſs, 
« cryſtal, or diamond; and when it is ar- 
« rivedat the oppoſite fide, it is folely af- 


4 fected hy the Jaws of attraction and re- 


4 pulfion, Fer with a certain angle of 


© jnejdence, the greateſt part, of the whole 


94. of it, will be drawn back into the ſolid 
© body, without going on into the air, where 


« jt would" ſeem that there would” Fave 


te been leſs obſtruction to its paſſage. 

ef Now theſe facts ſeem to prove, that 
* fuch denſe bodies as: glaſs, cryſtal, and 
« diamonds, have no ſolid parts, or fo very 
few, that the particles of light are nevet 


* found te impinge upon them, or to be 
“obſtructed by them, And certainly till 


«« ſome portion of light can be ſheyn to be 
4 reflected within the ſubſtance of a homo- 


3 , n body, there can be 
| dee de 
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« no reaſon from Fark, and appearances, to 
« conclude that they have any ſuch ſolid - 
ce. parts; J but, on the contrary, there muſt 
1c be all the reaſon in the world to believe, 
« that no ſuch ſolid wr exiſt. All the 
phenomena may be explained without 
them, and indeed cannot be explained 
« with them. 

If it ty oth rh fie Dr. Prieſt- 
ley to explain Bom, and why a diamond, and 
eren glaſs and cryſtal, are ſo very 
without having folid particles, I wiſh he 
had unveiled that myſtery—for, to me, it is 
inexplicable. To my underſtanding, {owing, 
I fappoſe, to my brains not having been 
convoluted or formed of a texture, ſo as to 
enable it a to diſbelieve its ſenſes—or to its 
not having been heated by the fire of meta- 
phyfical frenzy ) the hardnefs and compact- | 
neſs of thoſe bodies prove that they have par- 
ticles, and that thoſe particles have been con- 
ſelidated. That thoſe particles are tranſ⸗ 
parent, is owing to Their Particular nature, | 
of which we are  Ignorant—and i it is owing to 


1 For e to Dr. Pax n iswhat 
[ callme—T think it fs derhe eee therofors | 


char 


hard, 
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their being Pee AER that light ſhines 
through them. If all bodies admitted rays 
of light to ſhine through. them, it might, 
7 perhaps, afford Dr. Prieſtley ſome faint ſha- 
dow, of argument for his believing that'there 
are no ſuch things as ſolid particles of mat- 
ter — but ſince no ray, of light can ꝑegetrate 
a common ſtone, though it penetrates a di- 
- amond, which is much harder—we muſt 
place its penetration of the diamond, to the 
account of its. tranſparency— and not to the 
account of any want of ſolidity in its par- 
ticles. Therefore Dr. Prieſtley's argument 
does not prove that glaſs, cryſtal, and dia- 
monds have no ſolid particles. I really am at 
a loſs to comprehend » what Dr. - Prieſtley 
wiſhes us to underſtand, by the word ., 6- 
« id or what, by 5 particle” If 2 
thing will not eafily give way to impreſſion— 
appears cloſely connected compati—and hard 
I ſhould be glad to know what is ſolid, 
if that be not |—— If the body, when ſpoken 
of, in the groſs, muſt be termed, ſolig— 
muſt not that body be compoſed of parts? 
And if the body, be itſelf folid—muſt not 
the parts of which it is compoſed, be ſo/id 
likewiſe ?—If a diamond, then, be a ſolid 
| body—muſt it not conſiſt of ſolid particles ? ! 
10 Vet, 
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Yet, miſtaken as Dr. Prieſtley | undoubt- 
edly-is, with reſpect to his idea of the 
power requiſite to bring ſolid bodies into 
contact he proceeds on in his courſe, as 
if he had effectually removed every obſtruc- 
tion in his paſſage, and cleared his way of 
every impediment! for, taking this for r 
ed, he ſays, 

« Since then it is 3 that no 
% common preſſure i is ſufficient to bring bo- 


* dies even into ſeeming contact, or that near 


« approach which the component parts of 
the ſame body make to each other (though 
e theſe are by no means in abſolute contact, 

as the phenomena of heat arid cold fully 
« prove) but the reſiſtance to a nearer ap- 
« proach is in all caſes cauſed by powers of 


repulſian, there can be no ſufficient reaſon 


* to. aſcribe. reſiſtance in any caſe to any 
e thing beſides ſimilar powers. Nay, the 
© eſtabliſhed rules of. philoſophizing above 
« recited, abſolutely require that we aſcribe 
“ all refflance to ſuch powers; and conſe- 
„ quently the ſuppoſition of the ſolidity or 
25 Nee of matter, derived ſolely 
ce from the conſideration of the refiſtance of 


— 


* ®* Shewn by the experiment of the two bullets. 
| « the 
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bs the ſolid parts of Bodies (which, exclu⸗ 
«« five of a power operating at a diſtance 
1 from them, cannot de proved to have any 
« refiftance) appears to be deſtitute of all 
* ſypport whatever. The hypbthefis was 
*r ſuggeſted by a mere fallacy, and therefore 
« gught to be difearded now that. the fal. 
tt lacy is diſcovered. 
Since, according to Dr. Prieftte)s 6 own 
1 an hypotheſis that was ſuggeſted by a 
mere fallacy, ſhould be diſcarded the mo- 
ment the fallacy is diſcovered—his ow 
ſhould be inſtantly diſcarded, fince it 
has been found that nothing but a fallacy 
can ſupport it. It is grounded upon the idea 
that reſiſtance is occaſioned by powers of 
repulſion— and not by ſolid matter and 
that no common preffure is ſufficient to bring 
bodies even into ſeeming contact; — there- 
fore fince ſuch powers of reßſtance in bodies, 
fs incompatible with that neceſſary power of 
ATTRACTION which governs nat ure we 
have demonſtration that when we preſs our 


fingers againſt glaſs, marble; or any polith- 


ed hard ſurface, every part of our fingers 
(which are applied to the poliftied ſurface) 
are in abſolute contact with it, except the 


bottoms of the vallies or furrows (if I may 
| be 


a). 


be allowed to term them £). which divide. 
the ridges of our ein —and i in theſe, vallies 
ſome air will certainly intervene. 5 That 4 5 


40 common. preſſure i is Jufficient” to, put. the 
tops of 0 e ridges of my ſkin, in contact. 


with poli ied marble—or. with -the b upper- 


moſt ; bres of this. table—is demonſtrated, : 
on by the caſe with which we unite. the 

alls of lead, ſo firmly, that a great 
MC, «of 1 it. could; be. exerted. in 4 ftrait line. 


- would be required to divide them.“ and 


ce conſequently. the ſuppoſition of the foli<. 
ei dify,or impenetrability , of matter, derived 
66 ſolely. from the conſideration of the re- 
10 ſiſtance of K the ſolid parts of bodies 
ſo far from appearing, * © to 'be deſtitute of. 
« all; ſupport whatcyer,” 18, confirmed. by 
the cleareſt proof. The eſtabliſhed rules, 
« of philoſophizing,” therefore—* abſo- 
66 lutely require that. \ we aſcribe ol. reht-. | 
cc ance,. NOT to thoſe powers: of repul- 
ſion which are found int eſufficient to ex- 
is plain appearances” but to that mat- 
ter, which our eyes perceive: and our fin- 
gers feal——and 48 cc the reſiſtance to a ane, 


* Ser the TA of philoſophizing, 1 in the e begining of 
this a ne? 1 ty & 4 
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a approach, is in all bites!" dee to be 
occaſioned by the ſolidity of chat matter, 
which our fenſes aſſure us to be What it ap- 
pears—* there can be no fufficierit reafon 


1 to aſcribe reſiſtance, in any, ca ca afe, to any 


6. thing beſides ſimifar” bodies- Thus Dt. 


Prieſtley's own mode of argument overtutns 


his ſyſtem.” TT ET — Fo 2 
ce It will be Gig; that if matter be not a 


« folid or impenetrable fubſtante, what is 


« 72 I anſwer, with reſpect” to: this, 48.1 


r ſhould with refpect to any other ſubſtance, 
« that it is pofſeffed of fach properties, and 
« ſuch only, as the actual well examined 


* appearances prove it to be poffeſſed of. 
% That it is poſſeſſed of powers of attrac- 


tion and repulſion, and of ſeveral fpheres 


« of them, one within another, I know; 


« becauſe appearances. eannot be explained 


*© without ſuppoſing them; but that there 
« is any thing in, or belonging to matter, 


*« capable of refiſtance, beſides thoſe powers 


<« of repulſion, does not appear from any 
% phenomena that we are yet acquainted 
« with; and, therefore, as a philoſopher, 
I am not authorized to conclude that any 
« ſuch a thing exiſts. On the contrary, I 
« am bound. to deny that matter has ſuch a 
* property.” * 

| * "og 8 of the Diſquiſitions, vol. I. | 
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Now I approve greatly of the an fer 
which” Dr: Pricfiley" Hforms us he wos 
give, if it was demanded of him, te hat is 
© matter 7 — Er mall anfwer in his own words, 
e poſſeſſed of ſuch ptoperties, and ſuch 
6 only, as the aftuat well examined appearances; 


xe 7925 1 tb be 1, Ned of.” Will any man in 


his ſenſes, fay, that the appearances of matter, 
examined With all the care and attention that 
the Steateſt phi lofophets could pay to it, ever 
were ſack a as to give us any reaſon to itna- 

gine thit it is capable of thinking, Julgmg, 
and petforming the various operations which 


we aſcribe” to the mind 71 If not —and 
Dr. Prieſtley will but adhere ſtrictly to his 


own rule, juſt laid down what right has 
he to im magine, that there is no immaterial 
principle i in man — Nay, if his princi- 
ples are admitted in their utmoſt latitude, 
there is abſolutely | no ſuch thing as matter 
—and if ſo—inſtead of faying that we are 
all matter, he ſhould have maintained that 
we are all ſpirit | He takes the moſt 
extraordinary way 1 ever heard of, in ordet 
to prove the materiality of man To 


convince us of this; he endeayours to refine 


C2 ar th away 


7 I 
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away matter, ſo as not to leave more wy it in 

| the whole ſolar Hſtern, than: ; auld. fil a 
1 nut- ſhell !! FRET 

| 3 ff 1 W now, upon - * N 

© theſis matter, differs, from Hirit, if there 

« be nothing in matter that is properly 

« folid or impenetrable ; I anſwer, that it 

< no, ways concerns me, or true philoſo- a 

phy to maintain that there is any ſuch i 

3 difference between them as has hitherto = 

been ſuppoſed,” + How ! - not ſuch 2 t 

difference. Has not Dr. Prieſtley been en- : 

' gdeavouring to prove through his . fix laſt W 1 

pages, that matter has ſuch ſtrong powers - 

of reſiſtance, inherent i in, it, as are ſufficient b 

to deceive us into the belief that we touch 2 

matter, when, according to him, we touch a 

7 only thoſe p powers which flow from it ?- F 

5 And can ſuch ſtrong powers, flow from a i 

non- entity? Then there muſt be ſome par- u 

ticles of matter in this table—deep, undoubt- ti 

| 

n 

tl 


edly, and not within my finger's graſp— 
-but ſtill, in the center of it ſuppoſe or 
Hy whence come ſuch repulſive powers ?— 


What e Dr. Prieftly, concerns true RYTY 
| ply=and what concerns true philoſophy, of aer muſk 
"IP concern Dr. Prieftley I!. 5 
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If, then, : any matter is contained in this 
table, how comes it that the Doctor ſhould 
be aſked ſo ſtrange a queſtion, as how 


upon this hypotheſis matter differs from 


« ſpirit?“ To ſay the truth, I do not 
wonder that Dr. Prieſtley's hypotheſis, 

leads him into unavoidable inconſiſtencies, 
and, contradictions He is obliged, in 
one moment, to be making us all matter, 
in order to exclude ſpirit - and in the next, 
to be ſpiritualizing matter, in order to en- 
able it to perform thoſe: operations, which 
he is conſcious! are ſuperior to its abilities! 
lee gives it ſtrong powers of attraction 


| —in order to enable it to hold together 
and yet gives it ſuch powers of repulſion, 


as are ſufficient to put it almoſt out of our 


power to force our fingers into contact with 


it! In the name of wonder, how comes 
it, that theſe ſame contrary powers of at- 
. — and repulſion, exiſt ſo amicably to- 
gether in the ſame body ?—— How do they 
manage it, that each ſhall be obeyed, when 
their commands are contradictory ?'l or do 
= agree to command time about? !** You 
* brother attract to-day—T will repell 
64 8 |—Certainly they cannot S0 
exert;ſuch contrary powers, at the ſame time 


for iff ny” Ws conceive that like ſalt 


re of 


(008) 
of wormwood and lemon juice, ha to- 


gether they would long ago have produced 


a ſtrange ferment in the ebe ee o_ 
have been diſarmed of its powers l 

The conſiderations ſuggeſted bord as 
& to remove the odium which has hitherto 
et lain upon matter, from its ſuppoſed ne- 


* ceſſary property of ſalidity, inertneſs,| or 


te fluggiſhneſs; as from this circumſtance 
« only the bafeneſs and imperfetizon, which 
<« have been aſcribed to it are deriyed. Since 


matter has, in fact, no properties but thoſe 
% of attraction and repulſion, it ought to riſe 
in our eſteem, as making a nearer ap- 


u proach to the nature of ſpiritual and im- 


e material beings, as we have been taught 


* to call thoſe wh ich are bby 4 eq to grols 
« matter,” * 


And what is thers in Dr. Prieſtley's dil. 


quitkioas that can remove any odium that 


has lain upon matter, from its ſuppoſed o- 


| lidity, &c. ) Does be SUPPOSE that he 
can perſuade people out of their ſenſes— 

| and lead them, like blind fools, or madmen, 
to doubt, nay to diſbelieve that a great cliff 
of rock is ſod? / Or that a bundle of pipes, 


and white, convoluted jelly, can perform the 


fun&ions of the; ſoul? !——Dr, Prieſtley 


og 17. Diguiſions vol. 1. 
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4 Z ger that matter has, in fact, 29 
«© properties but thoſe of: attractian and repul- 


= on, — and yet wiſhes it to be thought 


capable of - thinking, judging, c. l —If it 
has no properties but thoſe of attraction, 
and repulſion, hom cam it baue thoſe pruper- 
ties that we aferibe to the mind If mat- 


ter can only attract, and repell, it ſurely 


can never make any, the leaſt approach to 
„the nature of ſpiritual, and immaterial 
„ beings'—which have properticy, incom- 


patible with matter. 


It has been aſſerted, ae the 3 


ee has never been diſproved, that for any 
ee thing we know to the contrary, all the 
«ſolid matter in the folar ſyſtem: might be 
contained within a nut- hell, there is ſo 
4 great a proportion of ved ſpure within the 
s ſubſtance of the moſt ſolid bodies. Now 
'« when ſolidity had apparently ſo very little 
to do in the ſyſtem, it is really a wonder 
4 that it did not occur to philoſophers 
ſooner, that perhaps there might be na- 
60 thing for it to do at all, and that there 
ec might be no ſuch thing in nature. 


Nov fince** ſolidity has apparently fo lit 


; & tle to do in the ſyſtem) it is really: a won 


<1 ole ee 0 10 e e 
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6s der it did not occur to“ Dr. 'Priefley, 
ſooner, that it would be kind'i in him to re- 


lieve mariners from their idle fears of thoſe 
ſolid things they term rocks nee there 


"0; my ge no ſuch things in nature!” It 


is true, thoſe  apparitions ꝙ danger, have 
powers of -refiftance—but ſo have ſhips—and 
one would imagine that theſe ſame powers, 
agreeing by mutual conſent to keep their , 
apparitioms aſunder, the apparition of the ſhip 
could. apprehend no danger from the ap- 
parition of the rock Il aſſert— (and 1 
dare ſay no one will ever be at the trouble to 
diſprove the aſſertion)· that ſor any thing 


e, we know to the contrary,” a Whale m 


-ariſe from the ſpawn ꝙ a gudgeon — and, when 

Full grown, be fewallawed up by its parent—f0 
that if Dr. Prieſtley does not exert his ability 
in diſproving my aſſertion with more ſuo- 
ceſs than he has had in ſupporting the very 
-abſurd ſyſtem, which I She he has unthink- 
ingly undertaken to defend ſome future 
-PHILOSOPHER (holding his ſenſes“ in 


: as high contempt): may, plead my aſſertion, 


as above, in the ſame manner Dr, Prieſtley 
begins my. laſt quotation—and,. from its ne- 
per having been diſproved, urge, with equal 


2 . of f fight, tough, and hearing, | 
plan- 


(1393 )) 


| Z plaudbility, mi truth, that a ele __ 
V ariſe from the ſpawn. of a gudgeon—and 
« when grown, be ſwallowed up by its pa- 

a „ rent!“ Sure J am, that. this is 41 

t likely to happen, as that it ſhould be poſſi- 
p ble, that all the ſolid matter in the ſolar 
I * ſyſtem, —_—_ be nen within 4 ie 

, F< ſhell” |. 


2 % : Hinge: the only 1 why thou princi- 
þ * ple of thought, or ſenſation, has been 
* © imagined to be incompatible with matter, 
1 6 goes upon the ſuppoſition of impenetra- 
0 et bility being the eſſential property of it, 


g % and conſequently that lid extent is the 
2 * foundation of all the properties that it can 
1 ©: poſſibly fuſtain, the whole argument for 

t an immaterial thinking principle in man, 
ty * on this \new- ſuppoſition, falls to the 
* “ ground; matter, deſtitute of what has 
ry hitherto been called ſolidity, being no 
„ % more incompatible with ſenſation and 
re „ thought, than that ſubſtance, which, 


in * without knowing any thing farther about 
n, fit, we have been uſed to call mmmaterial.”* 
ey Since the only reaſon why” Dr. Prieſt- 


wen ley thinks that the principle of thought, 
aal ff. or ſenſation” is compatible © with matter, 
| * page 18 Difquiſitions, vol. 1,5 1 
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«4 goes upon the ſuppoſition” thav dds :70 
ſolidity, and conſequently can have 10 
* ſalid extent the whole argument for” 
there being no immaterial thinking principle 
% in man, on this new ſuppoſition, alls to 
«© tbe ground; matter, BEING SOLID, 

(notwithſtanding all that Dr. Prieſtley, and 
a thouſand ſuch philoſophers can fay) and 
therefore no more” compatible with fen- 


ſation and thought, than it is capable of 


mounting aloft into the air, till it reaches 
the moon Vet: without knowing 
<< any thing farther about that ſabſtance” 
(which we call matter,) than what all man- 
kind may diſcover, Dr. Prieſtley finds no 
manner of difficulty in being aſſured that i: 
can calculate eclipſes—reaſon, judge, and 
contemplate the perfections of omnipotence ! 
I will add in this place, though it will 
4 be conſidered more fully hereafter, that 


« this ſuppoſition, of matter having no 


.* other. properties beſides thoſe of attraction 
and repulſion, greatly relieves the diffi- 
*«« culty which attends the ſuppoſition of the 
-<-creatton of it out of nothing,' and alſo the 
4 continual moving of it by a being who has 
s hitherto been ſuppoſed to have no com- 


** mon property with it. For, according 
46 to 


i956) 
$6 ah both the creating mind, 95 
« and the created ſubſtance are equally de- 
« ſtitute of ſo/idify or impenetrability; ſo 
* that there can be no difficulty whatever 
« 1n ſuppoſing that the latter. may have 
i been the offspring of the former.” * 
Jo thoſe who can really, truely, and fe- 
riouſly, think that there can be any difficul- 


ty in believing that /o/id matter was created 


by the Almighty I would not be at the 
trouble of waſting a pen full of ink, in an 
endeavour to convince them of their folly— 
ſince to argue with an ideot would be a 
proof of ideotiſm What is there more 
extraordinary—or « difficult”. to be effected 
in the creation of a clod of earth, than in 
the formation of a living creature ? ——If 
we are to admit the word cult, into our 
language, when ſpeaking of the Deity | 
would-it not be mote difficult to-canvey/the- 

appeurance, and feelings of ſalidity and 
fach powers of repuifon, to a: phantom than, 
* out of nothing,” ta make a reality be, 
what it appears hut what do we mean 
by the word difficu/t sp Can any thing be 
difficult to him ho is - AL MIGHTY?! 

hall a creature who bears about in 
i oven ee * moſt eee de- 


monſtration 
0040 Pas '8, Ditquiions, vol. I 
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monſtration of wiſdom and power——and 
who can no more eſtimate the ability of his 
Creator, than he can ſtop the planets in their 
flight——preſume to uſe the word d- 
cult, when contemplating his power who 
formed the univerſe ? !——As well might 
animalculæ too diminutive to be ſeen, 
_ without glaſſes— pretend to fix limits to the 


ecean which ſurrounds the globe, by their 
knowledge of the drop of water, in which 


they ſwim, as in a ſea——as ſceptics, T 


fancy themſelves phileſophers) vainly preſume 
to form an eſtimate of the power of omni- 


potence, by the ſhallow reaſon which =_ ſo 
TIE 20921, tel _ 


* *.. . we | * 7 3 Fo. * 9 r - a * * 
* 
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CHAP, v. 


Ee come now to „es rieſtley 8 third 
ſection— here he treats . of 
« the ſentient principle in man — be- 
gins to draw his concluſions. 
In the two preceding ſections I have 
* endeavoured to rectify the notions which 
% we have been taught to entertain concern- 
ing matter, as not being that: inpenetrable 
« inert ſubſtance that we had iĩmagined it to 
f pe. ati th what foros of EF ee 
| 988 
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epic and confiftency with common Jenſe, 
the reader will, determine for himſelf. ) 


15 This, being admitted, will greatly facili- 
<< tate our farther progreſs in theſe diſquiſi- 
e tions ; as I hope we ſhall not conſider mat - 
« ter. with that contempt and diſguſt, with 
« yrhich it has generally been treated; there 
775 being nothing in its real nature that can 


7 Juſtify ſuch: ſentiments reſpecting Wy 


«@ ted”. that our —— — us ohms they 
lead us to imagine. that we really. break our 


heads againſt a ſtone, when, in fact, we only 


break them againſt he. repelling power which 
exiſis at a real diſtance from that ſton.—and 
then, a mind (I beg the Doctor's pardon—T 
ſhould. have ſaid, 4 medullary ſubſtance) pre- 
pared. to admit ſuch an abſurdity, as 4 pgſi- 
tion granted, is prepared to have its pro- 
« greſs greatly facilitated in its improve- 
ments, from the ſtudy --of ©* theſe diſquiſi- 


ce tions or indeed of any diſquiſitions 


which the moſt renowned knight of La 
Mancha could oblige the world with, were 
he now alive to favour it with imilar diſco- 
veries in uſeſul ſtience. But —if it were poſ- 
1 to 1 ſuch a 5 without 
Jaughing 
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Nezbilg at the numberleſs incoffifieticics 


and abſurdities, on the one ſide r 


warmed by the ſhocking tendency of the 


doctrine, on the other I ſhould deny, that 
even if it were found true, that when 1 
think I toueh a ſtone, 1 only touch 177 Tepel- 


ling power, it would therefore follow, that 


the litth piece of matter, in the centre 'g of 1 that 
great flone, (which emitted the pawet that 
broke my head) is one whit more Hkely to 
think, reaſon, and judge than if it * 
were, what, to my deceiving opties, it 

ſeems to be, a great, hard ſtone. Its want 


of ſolidity, would not in the leaft degree, 


1 raife it in my eſteem” for I ſhould 
ſtill be convinced, that he aFFual well ex- 
« amined appearance of matter afford us 
not the leaſt ſhadow / of ground for cdnceiv- 
ing it poſſible, that whether it be ſolid, or 
not ſolid—penetrable, or impenetrable—— 
it is capable (without a miracle) of exerting 
thoſe powers, which we aſcribe to the hu- 
man ſoul. And, therefore, (not as one 
who takes the liberty of aſſuming the title of 
% 4 pbilgſopber * but as a plain man, 


who only pretends: to have that ſhare: of un- 


1 page 16; concluſion of the middle paragraph, 


Difquiſitions. 1 
F derſtanding 
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gerſtindibg which is common Si; | 
am not authorized to conclude that any 
« fuel # thing exiſts,” as er _ 
ſenſatien, in matte. | 
Befides, if I am to be {6 very ſrepticd as 
ta diſpelieve the evidence of my fight, and 
touch, Which both coneur in aſſuring me 
that the others around me, are, in truth, 
what they appear, and feel to be —why 
ſhould not I be as ſceptical with reſpect to 
the exiſtence of that ſame repelling power, 


which Dr. Prieſtfey ſeems ſo certain is 
emitted from 


matter ) — Have I any better 
reafon to believe his word, than to believe 
my own ſenſes 7.— If J cannot be certain 


that 1 really touch this -table—how am 1 


to be certaĩn that I touch Dr. Prieftley's re- 
pelling power p. find that it is the practice 


of Dr. Prieftley—as i it was of Mr. Hume 


to be ſceptical, where he ought to be certain 
—and to be certain not where he ought to 
doubt, but where he ought to 4% ;believe ! 
Thus, he will not be certain that he did nor 
touch his table though he had every evidence | 


that his ſenſes, and the united voice of man- 


kind could afford him of the truth that he 
had. touched, it——Yet—iceptical as he was, 
in that point, his doubts vaniſh, where they 


ſhould have ariſen—and without any, even 


the 


( 400 ) 
the 1 leaſt dificulty, he feels aſſured that he 


touched a repelling power—of the exiſtence of 
which, ſo far from his having had the ſhadow. 
of demonſtration for its reality demon- 


ſtration has been made of its non- exiſtence * 


| Therefore ſince, Dr. Prieſtley. grounds. 
his whole hypotheſis, on the idea that mat-. 


ter is; not that inert, fluggiſh ſelid thing, 
which the world thinks it—but that it is 


a ſomething, or a nothing, which exiſts, or. 


does not exiſt (for I believe whoever reads 


his book, will not be able clearly to under- 


ſtand whether he would have us believe there 


7: ſuch a thing or is r which ſubſtance, | 
or no ſubſtance, emits a power of repul- 
fion, which power, alone, we touch—when 
we think we touch real matter. and 


ſince we have had demonſtration, that in 
this opinion he is moſt certainly miſs 
taken—we cannot have more. 3 


+ 4 * 44-4 


ror, and therefore muſt be erroneous. 1 has 
extracted every material argument—T might 
ſay, every argument he has made uſe of, in 


order to lead us into an opinion that we do 
matter injuſtice, and that it really is of an 


By che experiment mentioned, of thie two! bullets. 


2 is e 


higher an he We, 1 

_ 1 ihoulhſuppoſe that thoſe arguments have 
been found, fallacjos—and. that as, fatigface = 

tory viene ag can be withed far, bas Hen 

 produyggd go prove. his foundation, gs. ynr 
 ſubſtential as, he wiſhes us to. belicys matter 
| to; he: g grder.to, prove that. it ih, bis eam. 
dation, Mhich we, have; ſeen, th 2Þs; paſab» 
Ramtial, .Ldhall add the ſocond paragraph of 
bis. third ſection - hich will thew, that he 

builds his whole, Syſtem. on its being, ſaten 
for: granted. that, matter is zeally that geg 
nuſubftantial | thing, or not hing- „Which he. 
deſeribes Marrs ot = 1 + 9 50 To 


by 
Tee i Pom _—_ | e 125 0 dex- 
5 ae ee having. enabled 
.to J Cover an impoſition, which} he © 1 
6 15 have obe their obſervation. © 
I. n W. proceed to. Inquire. W iether, 
« when ihe nature gf, matter is rightly un- 
% flood, there be any "reaſon. to think that 
« there is 1 in man any ſubſtance efſentially 
64 {Bret from it, that 1 is, any thing g pol- 
14 bee of other properties beſides bach as 
| Dd may 
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te. annfibetipltaditia to thoſe of ! 
& and fepilion, which we Have found to 
* belong to matter, or that tnky be ons 
«-fiſtent with thoſe properties. For if this 
be the caſe, true philoſophy bi Lich 57 5 
„ not authorize us 10 multiply cee, ot 
«© kinds of ſubſrance, without” necdſity; "will 
* forbid*us to admit of any ſuch ſubRance? 
f one kind of fubpance be capable of ſup- 
« porting all the known propertits of mart; 
that is, if thofe properties s Have nothing 
4 in them that is #bſotutely” incompatible. 
_ «© with" one another, W 7²˙ Al be *oblige# 
« to conclude (unleſs we openly violate 
« the rules of philo@phizing)” "that no 


other kind of ſubſtance enters into 
« his compoſition ; ; the ſu een cing 
« manifeſtly unneceſſary, in order 10 4 
% count for an ſubſtance whatever,” This 
tranſcript is ſufficient to prove Dr, Prieſt-⸗ 
ley's motive for endeavouring to ewilder 
our ideas about matter. While we Continue 
to believe it 70 be what it ' appears to, our 
fight, and touch, he faw it would be im- 
poſſible to make us believe it capable of 
thoking, &c,—but if once he could 
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prevail on us, ſo far to give up our Aae 


as to doubt our ſeeing. Aa. piece of matter in 


the form of a table, and our feeling that 
piece of matter anſwer to the intelligence 


Saen by our ſight, he concluded 
be 50 dicßeult matter, afterwards, to. lead” 
us to believe any thing. We find therefore, 
that it. is upon this foundation; alone, that 
Dr. Prieſtiey erects the ſyſtem, which: ex- 
cludes. immaterial princi for he | 


lays that IF. matter, „ be ſuppoſed by us to 


be capable Mt bought &. then, and then 
only, what he thinks. et, true ; philoſophy, 
will not a lo us to multiply cauſes, or | 
* kinds of ſubſtance, without neceſſity '-— 
and therefgre “ will forbid us to admit any 
2 Keb ale 4. an immaterial. Principle. 
| Y [ITN 1X3 04 25 289 R TI BY : : 

* That! is, according to him, a thing, of the ex- 
iſtence of which, we are not certain but that the | 
Deity has placed, on the apparition of this earth, ap- 
paritions of ſtone, and of wood, Kc. which weß ap- 
paritions of fleſh and blood, form, by apparitions of 
tools, to our uſe and that kheſe various apparitions, by 
poſſeſſing u repelling power, ſeem to be, to our touch, 
what they are not but he has not told us bow th re 
mg : 
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we are therefore. obliged to 


« 2404 ') 
Vale: Ae if one kind ef Ribflines” has: ben 


found a nr © capable of Gippotting all the 
non properties of man- ve mall Be 


„ Y unleſs wo 
«= hate the 7 Wales philofophizing} i 


1 other ind of — "enters 


®3ht& his "compoſition; the Rppofiticn 


beit manifeſtly” nevofſhry' -s ir ordet to 
Ao er- Wet wender Wers of 
the krinttan wind! For fince Sik S Nes 


ton · x Hrtt rule of pbilbſophizing. Greets us 


ts admft ho moe eguſes than are neceffary 


in appearanecs, it implies that we 
des wn r a 


believe a rock, 
and ua table, ſolid, becauſe they are hard, 
and apprey ro ur fbr, what hey feel, to 


our wuch Lm ors obe te dn ibben 


- be fohd,' in order © to explain ap- 
'pearatices,” aid having admitted their 


e Sir. Ifaag s ſecond rule,..obliges,: us, 


% 70 che forme alfi. 4 7 228 


i oendidinecg Id le bel Lac debt 10 ene; 


ide Uberd ie ask hte, been; "if -DRuPrieftiey: bes 
| ited in oanyiatiog us that there m. ſolid rotki' in 


the Wurd en as good fd tabzes u 


chairs, & d hic ard whut-our Tight, and wuck, 


inform us they are. 
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gn che. ame. cauſes ——and thus theſe | 


rules of 'phi 1 o frequently | aj 3 


pealed | to by Dr. Prieſti ley, muff once or | 
ered. to militate rainſs hig | 


all. be ten 


hypotheſis- face they” can mi itate for 
it, 2 by 40 witting | that doctrine con- 
cernip 8. the nature of [matter, 1 to .be well = 
founded, which. common r ſenſe, experience, and 
the. at i fe e ng be er- 
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8 4 deen proved that Dr. rial 
. ley's arguments: againſt. the exiſtence 


of the human ſoul, are grounded upon the 


ſappoſition of a theary's having been admit- 


ted true, which has been found to be as ex 
travagant, abſurd, and repugnant. to com- 


mon ſenſe, as any theory ean poſſibly be ima- 
gined—no arguments that can be eſtabliſhed 


on ſuch a baſis, require confutation — ſince 
they fall, ſelf-confuted, an the removal of 
the ground on which they were erected. 1 
ennnot, however, help taking a paſling 
view of the ſuperſtructure, extended 28 it 
lies, amight. the ruins of its foundation. 
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( 466 ) 
The 1 T4 "remarks, "therefore, are to 
be conſidered, as. intended merely” to ' ſhew 0 
ſome few of t the * many incanfiffencies, and I Fal. 


lacious arguments, which Dr. Prigig has 
not been able to avoid. falling into, and making 


2% of, in conſequence of his having at- 


tempted to defend ſuch a ſyſtem—for there 


can be no need of any reaſoning, to over- 


$41 


Shar an brpothetly can be ee which, 
it is avowed, conſiders * both the creating 


*« mind, and the created ſubſtance,” as be- 


ing © equally deſtitute of ſolidity'or impene- 
* frability*”. A ſyitem, which neceflarily 


preſu ppoſes that the eternal, all- pervading 


mind, is of as groſs, and ſolid a nature, as 


this globe of earth, and all its contents, muſt 
appear ſo ridiculous, and ' diſguſting, that 
it is impoſſible to repreſent its abſurdities, 
in a more ſtriking light, than that 1 in WO 
they are ſeen at firſt vie - 77 
It is true that we have a very imper- 
10 feet idea of what the powen of perception 
* 1s, and it may be as naturally impoſlible 


* bee the . 8th page, Dikquiſiions, Val, 1 1. 
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ec that we ſhould have a clear idea of i il. as 
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t that the eye ſhould fee itſelf. But this 


very ignorance ought to make us cautious 
as in aſſerting with what other properties it 
% may, or may not exiſt *?, - It is a my 


that this conſideration had no weight witk 


Dr. meter Should it not have made 
him more © cautiaus in aſſerting that the 


power f en can bs: Pau 20 


matter = 
„ could not think i in infarcy +. , But 
yt children aſk queſtions: which no philo- 
ſopher can abſerionathes a9 not ſuck 
en Winnt d let £ 5%. | 
It is even impoflible: to conceive Ra 
15 « the mind could have become poſſeſſed of 


any of its preſent ſtock of ideas without 
e juſt ſuch a body as we have here 


*< a mind is preſuppoſed . to acguire, and 
gave recourſe to, a ſtock of ideas M bat 


does Dr. Prieſtley mean by, the mind? 


But can he any egſier conceive, how the bady 
% could have become poſſeſſed of any of 
% its preſent ſtock of ideas, - without the 
MIND ? If not, bis want conception, 
can ſr. no more in the one ae than 
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b this it is ag 0 reply, that. mere 


#6 puſſibility ĩs no foundation for any con- 


* olufiqn in this caſe * Then D. Prieſt- 
ley's thinking. it pe that matter mey be 
capable of thinking, ſbauld not have been 


concluded' by him, aß an argument againſt 
the immateriality of man. The poſibs/ity: of 
8 doctrine's beingitrue, can in 10620 de 
an argument of its truth. 1249740 


„ Myſt the divine power be y : 


0: den to produce à ſqul, wherever the 
« human ſpecies copulate r Does the 
production of a ſoul, aluayr follow that 


circumſtance? But admitting that it did, 
would there be any thin g more extraardi- 


in ſuch a creation of new ſpirits, than 
in the other natural effects that art pro- 
duced at vonception h. What is there in 
nature, that is nor extraordinary pr. 
PriefMey's' queſtion, argues @ forgetfulneſs of 


he 'power of God. His unccaſing energy. 


is neceſſary to account for every cantrac- 


tion and dilatation of the heart and for 


the formation of our bodies, in the v umb 
What can there be ſuppoſed more extraor- 
dinary in the creation of a 235 ?——Pvery 
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af; of power, is equally eaſy to Omnipotence ! 
— Eaſy, and dificult——when applied to the 
be ee words without. meaming. 
Great, indeed, we ſee, is the riſk that 
the immaterial ſoul runs by its union 
t with this groſs material body, and ſmall, 
665; very ſmall indeed, is the advantage that 
« it may happen to derive from it “. 
N. B. Remarked by a profeſſor of the belief in 

a refurrettiau to never-ending happineſs | 1.1 
% According ta the ſtrict and only con- 
t ſiſtent ſyſtem of immateriality, a ſpirit is 
« properly na where, and altogether inca- 
arbitrary connection with a body, that is 
* confined to a particular place, and is ca- 
* pable of moving from one place to ano 


it ther. This, therefore, being the only 
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« conſiſtent notion of an immaterial ſub- ER 


« ſtance, and every thing ſhort. of it being 
% mere materialiſm, it is to the conſidera - 
4 tion of this idea, that I ſhall here confine 
« myſelf #,” Dr, Prieſtley calls a ſyſtem 
© content,” which admits. of contradiftory 
actos !!-—<It allows that a thing is=—*f: zo 


1 ** * RY) 9” I 
** ag N 1 181 3 ; 


* * Per 472 „bib . 1. + Page 56 io: 
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Ge) 


Bere —is 6c aer Be⸗ incapable of local 
abſurdi- 


#6 motion — yet (ſtrange 


ty!) it is capable of -being *-confintd tui 
t particular plac: and of naving from one 


44 place to another" 1 And this Dr. 


Prieſtley. terms a - *:confitent ſyſtem It 
is no wonder he MAG yur a * to ar- 


— 


ere 0 Ha 


We do not bellere that «a a ſpirit i is pro- 
« perly no where” —nor-that-it is c. incapable 
et 'of local motion e believe the contrary 
D conſider it as being in aur Hodies and 
moving where they move, if we believed 
otherwiſe, we could not have been ſurprized 
at Dt. . Prieſtley's aſſertion, that his mind 


might be as en in 5 en in 12 
ye" + X17:980 
Wie only ee chat; man achas two prin- 
picks one, material- which is the 
object of our ſenſes, dies, and corrupts the 
other, ſpiritual which is not, and cannot 
be, the object of our groſs ſenſes, - which 
quits the body, on death can exiſt in a ſtate 
of ſeparation from it—and is incapable of 
corruption. That the body, is, to this ſpi- 


ritual principle, only the mere engine by 


which it acts on earth and that it is this 
a | ſpirit, 


a . % 
4 >», * 
— 2 5 4 9 
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fpirit; which alone conſtitutes our identity. 
H Dr. Prieſtley had written confiſtently: with: 
what he fays in the r34th'page-of his firſt 
volume of Diſquiſitions—he would not-have 


declared it as his opinion that we are of one 
uniform com poſition for by his own con- 


feſſion we there learn, that he has no ob- 


jection to admitting an immaterial ſubſtance 


* that has properties and powers; not only 
« infinitely ſuperior to, but moſt eſſentially 
6 different from, every thing that we call 
&© watter, to ſuch an immaterial ſub- 


AE as this; wu fays,. he does „ 0 


. Or! I ſhall have no 9 to adapting the ww 
uſed by Dr. Prieſtley in the 52d page of the firſt volume 
of his Diſquifitions which he admits to be © the original 
and till prevailing idea and this: ſhould therefore 
have been the /y/lem he argued againſt, if he intended to 
argue againſt the doctrine of an immortal ſpiritual prin- 


ciple. Iam readily diſpoſed to admit that ** a ſoul, or 
| « ſpirit, may be of a kind of attenuated, aerial ſub- 
“ ſtance—of a more ſubtle nature than groſs bodies.” 


Whether ſuch an aerial ſubſtance be termed material, 
or immaterial, is indifferent to me - ſince I have no ob. 
jection to its being of the nature of air, or flame —1 ob- 
ject not to a name, but to a nature that is capable of 


being ſeen, and felt, (as every part of the human frame 
is—) and of being part of that body which dies, and rots 


in the earth, Let Dr. Prieſtley admit it to be acrial—and 
naturally immortal—he may then call it what he pleaſes — 
and [ fall acquieſce, - 


object 
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i chief and if ſoy we are agread--for 1 


require n mere. But De, Prieſtley ſays, 
that admitting ſuch a ſpiritual ſubſtange, 
, is admitting the doctrine af mere mgte- 
4 rialiſm How ean that be poſſible Pm 
It is admitting a ſubſtance, , ſuparior to, 


. nf ESSENTIALLY: different from. 


& every thing that we call inatter = then 


ho can that be termed mafter, which is 
. frheria to it -an > <-effenttalhe different 
1 rom it? „ Can 2 thang, be ar thing | 
— which it is ſupeniar, and from which it is 


affontally iiferent 1 {1-»If not; then how 


can Dr. Prieſtley ſay, that by admitting t. the 
ſoul to be of fach 2 ſubſtance, we admit the 


dactrine o e nere uoterialiſn 7 {Every 
thing for which we eontend, is then grant- 


ed. Man is compoſed of % fubſtanees, 


inſtead of one his thinking principle has 


e properties, and powers, infinitely ſuperiar ta. 
= and effentially different from, every thing 


” tot we call natter — and, conſequent- 


ly, the brain, bein g what we da cal MAT- 


% TER,” it cannot be the grain, that thinks 
and that thing, call it hat you pleaſe 


(having ſuch fuperior properties and powers, 
el mtially e from every 


thing 
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thing: of whicti-we: can Have vodceptian;) 
my be condluded / to (be incapable uf cort 


ruption · aud of living andp en af br 


thee] mutter. nr Mr: Prie tex. oahnot fo 


formiqa donception uf wor | Japermir-thy - 


and efjentially diferiat pium. every thing whith 
r marrers—baastoafſert that ar'm ante 
rer 14a Ther why wot; ws uiy :contefor 
thai we Har e :pridciple off fubh a nas 


ture u diſtinct from abbot od) call winter”? 
Is determime:that ar ir ch tron alme; 


aach 210th an at dr o it 
Whereas, the only meam by which we 


4 receive-our | ſenſations are the organs of 


0 Jet, the nerves; and the bin, we 
4 ought to contlide,/ chat without . bodily 
t organs, nerves; and brain, wet could have 
* no ſenſations or ideas. According to 


% d org ang ant, bi brain” men iy 
(if Un. Frieſtey be right) —he can * have 
6% f ſenfations or ideas 11II——L One 


would have ictagine ed, that: ince Dr. Prieſt- 
le: acknowledges,” that 25 it muſt be con- 


745 elſockcarith aweful .ceverence, that We 
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© know but little of: ourſelves,” he would 


| have expreſſed himſelf; with: leſs'certainty; 
on the ſubject of our nature, of Which he 
owns himſelf ſo ignorant and not have 


decifively denied our having two principles *. 
But in the remainder of his ſentencę, he 


goes much farther and more: tb 1. | 


nuates a doubt whether the Almighty is 
poſſeſſed of the attributes we aſcrihe to him 


Il ſhould hope that this will prevent any 


future declarations of his: opinion with re- 
ſpect to religious matters, having: much 


weight with good minds. His words are, 


% we know but little of ourſebves, and 


te therefore much leſs of our Maler, EVEN 


* wirb reſpect to HIS ATTRIBUT ES. + 


har! are we not certain chat he is 
| boot 02 181 Ion 

. Eſpecially, as by 2445 1 in the ro5th, page, that 
ic when we attempt to form any thing of : an idea of the 
< ſubſtance © of matter, excluſive of tlie Powers 


«< which it ha, and excluſite of the | impenethability 
_ ©. which. it B not, all ideas vaniſh; from the mind, 
« and nothing abſolutely nothing, is left for an ob- 


« ject of contemplation.” If fo, how does the Doctor 
form ideas of matter's thinking 9——But fit T muſt 


repeat my queſtion what is that ſame mind}? (Which | 
he talks of with ſuch eaſe) au edi which, as be ſays, 


« all ideas vaniſh FP? ? 3 9 


1 Page” 104, Diſquiſtions, vol. 1 Is | DO Te” 
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wie; 2 Jah meneiful; omnipreſent;\ ami 


feient; almighty ?-If-fuch-be che idea; we form 
of God Land this, our idea, is: dbimericah 
itfollsws; that we -worſhip: an imaginary 
bbing; who may haue no exiſteneecl If 


Dr. Prieſtley be convinced that: thee attrir 


butes are poſſeſſed by j, σ Maker, how 
can itibe truè that we know but littæ even 


„ with refpect to his attributes“ 7 To 


douht tho attri hutes of God, is toidoubt:the 
exiſtenee ef ſuob a Go ue d- for 


it is be N viction: of Bir artributet, alone | 
which fuiſes in- good minds, that᷑ gratitude; 
traſt; ednfidence, reverence —-daſite to 


pleaſs;2:and® conwr n for havin, 8 "offended; 


that lead their hearts'to-worſhip: + It would 


be impoſſible to reverence, Ned, and have 
confidence in a Being, of whoſe goodneſs; 


mercy, juſtice, wiſdom, omnipreſence, and 


omniſcience, we could doubt. If we doubt- 
ed either of the latte —prayer would be 
vain — ſince how could we be certain of its 
being heard — 
what reaſon could we haye for believing 


chat if heard, it would avail? The idea of 


his omnipotence, would be frightful.” We 
might, e 11 abjetth, before hin 
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men fall before « tyrants from. . frown | 
— jg alſeRion,. Rope, truſt. oon 
dente, reũgnation Which diſpeſt che 
| "Heart to virtue and ſupport ito amid the 
trials vf. life . To believe ia. G, of 
whoſe -urtribures we can be — 
wWosk ban ra be an atbeftarn lilis inß · 
Hitely bitter tu djbelieve in the exiſtence of 
a Gd han to believe ĩn a God: dο may 
ze un objett- of borrur.) Therefore ſines Dr. 
pricaley is of opitiioity that -t e know gr 
* hr f vi alben ande uu ght Ar 
Maler even with: reſpet3 toifite AT FRI 
« BUTES'—it| cannot be wondered that 
the mention of bir name. ——— 920 ſen - 
* ſation * nid ; 4 
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be ſuppoſed to be material, before, it 
an. be doubted that, ſpirit can, apc on 
mier rr. 80 ec endeavou urs. i, al 
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ſuade lis that the Almighty ; is not inmates 


rial. He tells us, that when the Divine 
« HBeing is expreſsly ſaid to be invifble, no 
words are ever added to ſuggeſt to us 
e that it is becauſe he is immaterial; but 


eve are rather given to underſtand, that 
% we cannot ſee God on account of the 


« ſplendour that ſurrounds him.” * But he 
is frequently called a ſpirit— and there could 
be no occaſion to dla that a ſpirit 1 is immate- 
rial. 

4 Wane our Saviour ſays, John iv. 24, 
« God is a ſpirit ; and they that worſhip him 
* muſs worſhip bim in ſpirit and in truth ; 


| & there is no reference whatever to the in- 


5 materiality of the divine nature, but only 
* to his intelligence, and moral perfections; 
„ and therefore requiring truth in the in- 
ce ward part, or a ſpiritual, as oppoſed to a 
M corporeal homage ; and this very paſſage 
te is alledged by ſome of the fathers as an 
«* argument for the corporeity of the divine 
«* nature.” 1 My laſt remark is an anſwer 


to this—there could be no need to term a 
Lis immaterial. But Dr. Prieſtley ſurely 


See page 144, Diſquiſitions, vol. I. 
T Pages 144 and 145, ditto, 
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forgot himſelf, when he admitted that we 
can worſhip in an © inward part, or a ſpi- 
te ritual nature, as oppoſed to a corporeal 
% homage.” I am quite of his opinion, that 
by worſhipping in ſpirit and in truth, we 


muſt worſhip in an ward part, or ſpiri- 


e tual—oppoſed to a corporeal homage." He 


may obſerve that J inſtanced this text, in 


proof of our immateriality, before his Wy 
quiſitions were publiſhed, * =p 
ce It ſhould ſeem that Moſes 1 910 


& there was ſome other more proper form of 
God concealed. within the cloud from 
« which he had uſually ſpoken to him: for 


„ he expreſſes an earneſt wiſh to have a 


ce nearer view of the Majeſty of God. In 


* anſwer to which it is ſaid, thou canſt not 


« ſee my face; for there ſhall no man ſee me 
* and live. And the Lord ſaid, behold there 


&« 75 a place by me, and thou ſhalt hand upon a 


” rock, and it ſhall come to paſs while my 
« glory paſſeth by, that J will put thee in a 
« cleft of the rock, and will cover thee with 


* my hand while I paſs by, and I will take 


» See the bottom of the 48th, and * of the 49th 
pages of this Eſſay. 
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c away mine hand, and thou ſhalt ſee my back 
% parts, but my face ſhall not be ſeen” *. And 
can Dr. Prieſtley ſuppoſe that this was in- 
tended to be underſtood literally? Can he 
conceive that God has parts? !—— 

After having endeavoured, in thirteen 
pages, to lead us into an opinion that the 
Deity is material Dr. Prieſtley thus con- 
eludes his ſection. By the help of theſe 
« principles, which J have been endea- 
«. youring to eſtabliſh, we get rid of two 


« difficulties, which appear to me to be. 


« abſolutely inſuperable upon the common 


« hypotheſis, viz. how an immaterial be- 
ing, not exiſting in ſpace, can create, or 


ce act upon, matter; when, according to 


<« the definition of the terms, they are ab- 


« ſolutely incapable of bearing any relation 


« to each other.” + Now, we do NOT 
imagine, we cannot imagine, that the De- 


ity does not exiſt in.“ pace — for it is eſ- 
ſential to the nature of God, that he ſhould 
fill all fpace—pervade the univerſe. There 
cannot be a ſpot of boundleſs Jpace, from 


„Bottom of 137 and middle of 1 38 pages, Diſquiſi- 
tions, vol. 1. | 
+ Page 146, Diſquiſitions, vol. 1. 
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whence it is poſſible: that the Deity" can be 


abſent. Vet, nothing can be more. certain, 
than that whatever may be his mode of exiſt- 
ence, he cannot be material, according to OR 
idea of matter and when we talk of matter, 
in any ſenſe, of which we have no conception, 
we talk of what we can neither under- 
ſtand nor conceive—and, therefore, we talk 
hike children. We maintain, that the Deity 


muſt be a ſpirit— in oppoſition to what we 


term, matter: — becauſe if othcrwiſe, he 
could not fill the univerſe with his eſſence: 
—the Deity acts on matter—hough he is a 
fpirit—and therefore—the ſoul of man, being 
4 fpirtt, may—and certainly does, act on 
our material organs. To deny that ſpirit 
can act on matter is t deny a God. There- 
fore if ſpirit can act on matter, Dr. Prieſt- 


ley's argument againſt our having ſpiritual 


principles, falls to the ground and #f ſpi- 


rit cannot act on matter, the univerſe can- 


not have been created by a ſpirit and Zhere- 
fore, there can be no = = = - !——Shock- 
ing 

In the ſeriptures, the Divine Being is 


© Haid to be a ſpirit ; but all that is meant 
+35 ere 


cre 


a 


da © there by ſpirit is an rofl power we 
And 3e is Dr. Prieftley certain that the 
ſcriptures mean no more by the word i fpirir, 
than an zu ble poor 2 Hive we not ra- 
cher every reaſon to conclude, that ſpirit, is 
uſed in contradiſtinction to matter. to in- 
form us that God has not a body compoſed 


of parts ? At the top of the 83d page of the 


Diſquilitions Dr. Prieſtley fays that . of the 


* htter” //pirit) © we profeſs to know no- 


60 thing, but that 7 n not mutter: Land 


therefore fince Dr. Prleſtley acknowledges 


that Miri is not matter - and the ſcriptures 


inform us that God is a Jpirit—they ind 
| us of courſe that be 7 7s immaterial. 


« For we have no more conception how 
4 the Powers of ſenſation and thought can 


2 inhere in an material than in a material 
N ſubſtance g. And has Dr. Prieſtley any 
mort conceprion how thoſe powers ** can in- 
here in” a material, than an immaterial 
TubRtance | ? The Deity has the powers of 
| ſenſation and thonght—he muſt be imma- 
terial—and we can therefore form a con- 


ception of thoſe powers being mherent in 


ſpirit—notwithſtanding our ignorance of its 


* Page 112 Diſquifitions, vol. I. I Page 82, ditto, 
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nature: but it is impoſſible for us to con- 


ceive that thoſe powers can be inherent in 


matter. 
I, therefore, admit of no argument be 


« the  ſbirituality of the ſoul, from the con- 
4 fideration of the exquiſiteneſs,. Subthety, or 


« complexneſs of the mental powers, on 
* which much ſtreſs has been laid by ſome, 
« there being in matter a capacity for affee- 
« tions as ſubtle and complex as any thing 


4 that we can affirm concerning thoſe that 


6c have hitherto been called mental affec- 


* tions.” But how has Dr. Prieſtley proved 


this? Where is his proof? We have ſeen 
none. J conſider Hartley's Theory of the 


Mind, as a pradticahanfwer to all objec- 


*« tions of this kind” * with excellent 
reaſon !——It has been ſhewn that - Dr. 
Hartley's Theory is founded upon the belief 
that man has two principles—and that he did 


not preſume to intimate a ſuppoſition. that mat- 
ter could be endued with ſenſation or thought + 
—and yet Dr. Prieſtley. con/iders his Theory 
as a practical anſiver to all objeftions againſt 


matter” s being capable of thinking ! 1 1 


9 * Pages 83 * 84, "Tiifguifuicus, vol. * : 
+ See. this Eſſay, pages 2972 296, 299) 90» 391, 302, 
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” UT it will be ken, in a ſubſequent 
py ſcion, that the ſcriptures afford 
* no evidence whatever of a thing ſo con- 
e trary to the principles of reaſon; but 


«© that the ſacred writers go upon quite 


«. different principles, always taking for 
« granted the very thing I am here con- 


46 tending for; and that the notion of a ſoul 


being a ſubſtance diſtinct from the body, 
ce was originally a part of heatheniſm *, and 
ce was from thence introduced into chriſti- 
< anity +.” Dr. Prieſtley may uſe the ſame 


argument in denial of a God for the hea- 


thens believed in a ſupreme power. If we 
are to believe nothing that was believed by 
the heathens, we ſhould deny that we were 


the work of an inviſible being and that we 


are to > live i in-a future ſtate, 


* vet rk Dr. Prieſtley here ſeems to lily falſe- 
hood from the idea of this doctrine's having been be- 
lieved by the heathens—he ſometimes implies falſehood 
from the reverſe—from its being A modern thing” /— 
See page 176 of the Diſquiſitions, vol, 1. 

+ Page gr, Diſquiſitions, vol. 1. 
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living ſoul ? 
that it was the body, alone, which was of 


ab) 
« And the Lord God formed man of the 


& duſt of the ground, and breathed into his 


„ noſtrils the breath of life, and man became a 
% living ſoul. We ſee here, that the nobo/e 


e man (for nothing is ſaid of his body in 


* particular) was made of the duſt of the 


« ground *”, What!—Were we not in- 


formed that God breathed into bis noſtrils the 
breath of life and that then man became a 
The very words ſhew us 


the duſt of the ground—and that 4 living 


4 ſoul” was infuſed by the breath of God, 


But where-ever Dr. Prieſtley finds the word 


foul, in ſeripture, he is pleaſed to under- 


ſtand it, as only ſignifying, 4%“ Who can 
* deliver | his foul (life) from the grave: 2 to 
© bring back bis ſoul (life) from the. pit, 


„And it came to paſs as her ſoul (her life) 
. Was departin g. for ſhe died. And the foul 


« (the life) of the child came to him again” . 


If there is to be 70 fixed rule for interpreting 
ſcripture, there is hardly any doctrine ima- 


gination can ſuggeſt, that it may not be 


twiſted to defend. If we never ſwerve from 


* Page 1155 Diſquiſitions, yol, 1. 
+ Page 137, Diſquiſitions, vol. 1 
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the r meaning, unleſs * where. the beter is 
either repugnant to aur reaſon, » or mcompatible 
with God 9 artributes, the tenour of ſerip- 
ture. will always be found to ſupport the 
belief in the immaterialty and immortality 
of the foul, , | 

Dr. Prieſtley informs us, that 9 
Fc mention is made of the deaths of Abra- 
cc bam, &c. all that 1 is faid” of them, te is 
« either that the dying perſon was gathered 
& 70 bis people, or that he ſſept with his fas 


#4. hers. Be. remarks. upon this circum- 


Nance, what I muſt, take for granted will 
ſeem curious to moſt of his readers—for he 


fays, that now certainly /cep does not give 
„us the idea of a perſon s being alive, and 


« give, and eſpecially of his entering upon 


« a New mode of being, in which he ſhould be 


„ more alive, more active, and more vigo- 


* rous than he had eyer been before . I 
And will Dr. Prieſtley ſay, that on an in- 


formation that a perſon was aſleep, he would 
underſtand that he was dead? ——1I ſhould 


ſuppoſe not—and therefore—* * flee certain- 


* See the Rule, i in the 39th page of this Eſſay. 
1 Page 121, Diſquifitions, vol. 1, 
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« 1 DOES” 15 give us the idea of a perſon's 
« being alive and conſequently the quo- 
tation militates againſt Dr. Prieſtley” s argu- 
ment. 

ce Tt has not, however, been conſi red 
« how much the doctrine of the inſenſible 
« fate of the ſoul in death affects the doc- 
« trine of the /# parate exiſtence of the ſoul, 
« which it appears to me to do very mate- 
„ rially. It certainly takes away)all the uſe 


« of the doctrine, and therefore ſhould leave 


eus more at liberty from any prejudice i in 
« the diſcuſſion of the queſtion, ſince no- 
<« thing is really gained by its being decided 
either way. Though we ſhould have a 
« ſoul, yet while it is in a tate of utter 
c inſenſibility, it is, in fact, as much dead 
« as the body itſelf while it continues in a 
ce ſtate of death. Our calling it a ſtate of 
Ts Aeep, is only giving another and ſofter 


term to the ſame thing; for our ideas of 


the ſtate itſelf are preciſely the ſame, by 
«c whatever name we pleaſe to call it *”. 
"What a miſrepreſentation ! - - We ſee a 
man, lying, motionleſs, in a N fleep 


\® Pages 232, and 233 Diſquiſitions, vol. '# 
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E - we ſee a dead body lying near him 
—and we fay that they are both equally 
dead! The perſon, afleep—and body, dead 


"are { according to Dr. Prieſtley) © in fact, in 
_ the Jame ſituation} 


for the perſon who ts 
aſleep," is AS MUCH DEAD, AS THE 
„ BODY ITSELF WHILE IT CONTI- 
« NUESIN ASTATE OF DEATH” II! 
—If not—Dr. Prieſtley is miſtaken, in 
ſaying, that though the ſoul ſhould fleep 
between death and the reſurrection—“ all 
bo the uſe. of the doctrine” (of its immor- 


tality) would be taken away—for every ſound 


ſleep, proves that the ſoul may fiull exiſt, 
though it be inſenſi ible—and yet, let the fleep 
be ever, ſo ſound, people would be aſſured, 
on feeling the pulſe of the ſleeping perſon, 
that the in/en/ibility would in time be NAI U- 
RALLY removed—and that (without the 
neceſlity of any new creation, q it would en- 


joy all its powers, — but 107 % if ©* the whole 


„ man” dies, and becomes extinct at death” 
for then, a revival cannot NATURALLY 


take place—a and a new creation muſt PRE- 
CEDE conſciouſneſs. Therefore ce our call- 
* n it a ce of e 1s” ” NOT ce giving 

| 4. another 
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( Ne Te ind fofter Hae to the ſane thing 


„for our ideas of the ſtates” of fleeh, and 
2 ſo far from being © 4 Prec 72 the Jn,” 
are very different. 

This writer, indeed, ſpeaking of Heath, 


5 uſes this expreſſion, Ecc. xii. 7. then ſhall | 


«© the duſt return to the earth, as it War, and 
4 ke Jpirit ſhall return to God who ; gave it. 
« But as it is contrary to the whole tenour 
c of the ſcriptures, to ſuppoſe that the ſouls 
* of departed men are in Heaven, with 


« God and Chriſt, where they are ſaid not 
4 to be till after the reſurrection, the mean- 
ing of this paſſage can only be, that God, 

„ who gave life, will take it away; the 
'& word 2 denoting nothing more than 
* breath, or life. This is taking for 


granted, the very thing we deny. The 


ſcriptures give us every feaſon to believe, 
man to be immaterial and immortal 


ſufficient inſtances of which, are given in 
the third part of this Effay. The above 
paſſage, therefore, Being confitent with the 
whole tenour of ſcripture, we cannot help 
conſidering the diſtinction made en the 


FO "1 129, Diſquiſtions, ot 5 
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| duſt of which our bodies are compoled, and 


the ſpirits which we have received from 
God, as proof that man is compoſed of two 


principles matter and ſpirit. Dr, Prieſtley 


acknowledges that our lives are ſaid, after 
« death, to be hid with Chriſt in God, and 
« that when Chriſt, bo is our life, ſhall ap- 
«« pear, we alſo ſhall appear with him in 
% glory *.” But he wiſhes it to be under- 
ſtood. that this is to be no proof of our ſouls 
ſurviving our bodies, ſince it is our Hives, 
and not /euls, that are to be with Chriſt in 

God. Now—if by our hives, we are literally 
to underſtand, the time we ſpent bere—or the 
kind of hfe we ſpent bere - cur actions. it 
follows, that by the words, Chriſt, who 
« f OUR LIFE,” we are to underſtand, 

« Chriſt, who is' the time we ſpent here 


or the kind of hfe We ſpent- here—the ac 


tions we did here,——for why not un- 
derſtand the one, literally, as well as the 
other? Yet——by being with Chriſt, in, 
God, I do not inſiſt, (for I do not believe, 
that the ſpirits of the good, and the wicked, 

are as happy, and as miſerable, now, as they 
are to be, after the reſurrection— but the 


— 


Page 129, Diſquiſitions, vol. x. 
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Ce) 
ſcriptures, as well as the light of nature, 
leave us no room to doubt our having irit- 
wal thinking principles, which ſurvive death — 


and I contend for nothing more. In this firm 
belief, I am juſtified by every appearance 
in nature. Matter, is conſtant, and uniform 
in its operations. It acts by the ſame laws 


now, that it did, at its creation —and it will 
continue ſo to act, till it be annihilated—or 
till its powers are changed, by ſome thange in 
7tſelf, The thoughts of man, on the con- 


trary—are regulated by no preſeribed laws. 


He ranges, at pleaſure, through the four 
quarters of the globe, in an inſtant- 


fiſtent with true philoſophy 
be to ſuppoſe that a ſtone could fly into 
the air, of its own accord or ſwim up- 
on the ſurface of the ocean. x 


and 
forms his determinations, as his judgment, . 
or his paſſions, dictate. It is no more poſ- 
fible for matter to think, reaſon, judge 
hope, fear, love, hate, grieve, and rejoice 
than it is poſſible for it to run counter to 
thoſe laws, by which its Creator has de- 
creed that it ſhould be bound. To think 
otherwiſe, appears to me to be as incon- 
as it would 


« If 


8 If there be an immaterial ſoul in man, 
« and eſpecially if the body be a clog: to 


« its operations and enjoyments, it was no 
« favour to Enoch or Elijah to remove them 


% ta another life with ſuch an incum- 
« brance ;” and can Dr. Prieſtley believe 
that Enoch and Elijah are at preſent in 
Heaven with ſuch bodies as we have ?— 
What! with bones, fleſh and blood, &c. 
&c. !—requiring 1 food | —cating 
—drinking, and 
art of man to dreſs up e in a more 
ridiculous form? !—Can Dr. Prieſtley con- 
ceive but that their bodies muſt have been 
miraculouſly changed immediately ?—lIs a 
contrary ſuppoſition, credible ?——Fhen 


admitting that they were [inſtantly changed 


—and that their former thoughts, had been 


_ the thoughts of their organized medullary ſub= 


ftance—mult it not have followed, that being 
aeftitute of any permanent principle to conſti- 
tute identity their identity muſt have been 
loſt, 2vith their brains! © and the general re- 
&« ſurrection, as I have obſerved before, 
* which we are taught to regard as the great 
e object of Chriſtian hope, is not merely 
fe ſeperfiuous, but even undęſireable; ſince 


Is it in the 
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{© virtue would naturally have had a much 
« more complete reward without the 
% body *. Far from it——this does not in 


the leaſt affect thoſe who think as I do. 
Though we are firmly of opinion that We 


have ſpiritual principles which ſurvive death, 

we do not believe that the happineſs and 
miſery of the good and wicked, will be 
conſummated, till the reſurrection - nor do 
we doubt that we ſhall have a body hut 
we cannot believe that they will be ſueh 
bodies as we have now, becauſe Jeſus Chriſt 
has ſaid otherwiſe +—and we muſt there- 
fore conclude that we have thinking prin- 
ciples, which can exiſt, and conſtitute our 
identity, independent of our Bodies—and 
that thoſe which we are to receive at 
the Teſurre&ion, will be of ſuch a nature, 
as to render us capable of enjoying much 
greater happineſs, than could be enjoyed 
without them 
« general reſurrectionꝰ continues ſtill to be 
< the great object of Chriſtian hope'— 


* 122d and 123d Pages Diſquiſtions, vol. 1. 
t See page 54 of this Ear. | 
| 8 


—and conſequently, the 


(1493 3). 
though, on Dr. Prieſtley's hypotheſis; forks 


N 

other Ware and not us, 1 be bene- 
* fited by it. 

45 Conſcious of this aifficulty;” (I thoukd: . 
4 have ſaid, abſurdity) Dr. Prieſtley ' endea- 
, vours to obviate it—and I think that no- 


d thing can place his hypotheſis in a light that 
* diſplays its fal ſehood, more conſpicuouſly, 


” than the arguments which he has found 
4 himſelf driven to make uſe of, in its de- 


fence. He ſays now, though it is my 
it opinion that we ſhall be 7dentically the ſame 


a beings after the reſurreQion that we are at 
he preſent, I ſhall, for the ſake of thoſe who 
ur may entertain a different opinion, ſpeculate 


ad a little upon their hypotheſis; to ſhew that 
at NU it is not inconſiſtent with a ſtate of rewards 
re, and puniſhments, and that it ſupplies mo- 
ch tives, Aufficient for the regulation, of our 
ed conduct here, with a view to it.“ Now 1 


the beg the reader's. attention to the followin 8 — 


be argument. Shen 9 
II may be Wen Lede ds of 
20 , dee, to introduce a new term, I 

would, ſay; that the identity of tbe man, is 
6 3 from the dentity of the perſon 5; 
« and it is the latter, and not the former, 
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t that we ought to conſider in a diſquifition 
of this kind . For the fake of a 
diſtinction he makes a diſtinction, with- 
out a difference! —-If there be no- 
thing immaterial in man, where can be the 
difference. between the man, and the ag '? 
; cording to our manner of thinking, it 
may, perhaps, be poſſible to conceive ſome- | 
thing like a difference—becauſe the man, 
includes a ſpiritual principle, and the perſon, 
may mean the body alone—but on Dr. 
Prieſtley's plan, it is abſolutely impoſſible 
there can be any difference. In his idea, 
what is the man ?—An organized ſyſtem of 
thinking matter. What is the perſon / Why 
the man who has juſt been defined to be an 
organized em of thinking matter |—Sup- 
poſe, that any of us were to be aſked, ** pray, 
_* Sir, is not that man, (who ] ſee in the oppo- 
« ſite window) the perſon you were men- 
te tioning to me a few days ago?” Would 
not the perſon who thus addreſſed, conclude 
his friend to be out of his' ſenſes, if he 
were to reply“ really Sir, that is the 
« perſon whom I mentioned to eee 
* not the man I mentioned 715 ar weak 


| * Pages 156, and 157, Diſquiſitions wx 
_ that 
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that the queriſt would not readily enter in- 
to the diſtinction | But I date ſay that 
there are people in the world, who will 
take for granted, that though they cannot 
perceive the diſtinction Dr. Prieſtley men- 


tions, yet the diſtinction muſt certainly be 
proper, or be would not have mate it. but 


I thuſt beg leave, on this occaſion, to follow 

his example—and finee he will not believe 
that ſpirit can be united to matter, becauſe he 
cannot comprehend in what manner. the union 
is effetted—he cannot wonder at me, if 
I refuſe to admit a diſtinction, which, to 


me muſt remain unintelligible, until 1 


perceive a difference. 

Dr. Prieſtley proceeds the diftine= 
e tion I have mentioned may appear a para · 
« dox, but in fact ſimilar diſtinctions are 
« not uncommon , and they may illuſtrate 


* one another.” Now for the illuſtration, 


* Aſk any Perſon to ſhew you the River 
«© Thames, and he will point to water 
« flowing in a certain channel, and you 


ve will find that he does not conſider the 
15 banks, or the bed of the river, to be any 


„ Far FA. it—for they abound i in the Diſquiſitions, 
| and in Hume's works. 
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part of it. And yet though the water 
be continually and viſibly changing, ſo 


as not to be the ſame any one day with 


the preceding, the uſe of language proves 
that there is a ſenſe in which it may be 


called, to every real purpoſe, the ſame 


river that it was a thouſand years ago. 
so alſo the Nite, the Euphrates, and the 

Tiber have an identity as rivers, indepen- 
dently of the water, of which alone they 
conſiſt, In the ſame manner. foreſts, 


which conſiſt of trees growing in certain 


places, preſerve their identity, though. all 
the trees of which they conſiſt decay, 


and others grow up in their places. 


„In like manner, though every perſon 
ſhould be ſatisfied of what I believe is 
not true *, that, in the courſe of nutri- 


tion, digeſtion and egeſtion, every par- 


ticle of the body, and even of the brain 
(and it ſhould be taken for granted that 
the whole man conſiſted of nothing 


* But what, nevertbele eſs IS © true, whether Dr. 
Prieſtley believes it, or not. Every part of the 


body, (brain not excepted, is perpetually changing 
the particles of which it is compoſed. The action of 
the lymphatic veſſels, and arteries, neceſſarily "ptr . 


ſuch a change. | 
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„ elſe). was entirely. changed; and that 


this change, though gradual and in- 
ſenſible, could be demonſtrated to take 


place completely in the courſe of a year, 


we ſhould, I doubt not, ſtill retain the 
idea of a real identity, and ſuch a one as 
would be 'the proper foundation for ap- 
probation, or ſelf-reproach, with reſpect 
to the. paſt, and for hope and fear with 
reſpect to the future. A man would 


claim his wife, and a woman her huſband, 


after more than a year's abſence, debts 


of a year's ſtanding would not be con- 


ſidered as cancelled, and the villain who 


had abſconded for a year would not 


eſcape puniſhment. 


In fact, the unvetfal- and Arm belief 
of this bypotheſis would make no change 


whatever in our preſent conduct, or in 
our ſenſe of obligation, reſpecting the du- 
ties of life, and the propriety of rewards 
and puniſhments; and conſequently all 
hopes and fears, and expectations of every 
kind, would operate exactly as before. 


For notwithſtanding the complete change 


of the nan, there would be no _ 
of what I ſhould call the perſon *. 


Pages 157, 158, and 159, Diſquiſitions, vol. r. 
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1 is it voile for the Holt ſuperficial 
reader to help perceiving that Dr. Prieſtley 
is arguing upon a fallacy ? We call the 
River Thames, the ſame now, that it Was 
a a thouſand years ago, becauſe there 1 is a ſuc- | 
ceſſion of water from the ſame ſources — 
and becauſe if that water ceaſed to flow, 
it, would ceaſe to be a river. We find, 
then, that it is eſſentially neceſſary to a 
river, that its waters ſhould be perpetu- 
ally changing and conſequeutiy we 


do not change its name or think it 


different to day, from what it was fift) ty 
years ago, on account of that change in 
its waters, which is neceſſary to conſtitute ity 
what it is termed. Its being confidered, not 
to have loſt its identity by its change of 
water, can be. productive of no bad conſe- 
quence. But if the river were a thinking 


being capable of doing good and evil of 
feeling pain and pleaſure, and of being re- 
warded and puniſhed— —we ſhould hen 
— great injuſtice if we puniſhed it 
0 day, for having drowned a mari a week 
ago. If the wafer, had ſenſation and 

thought—the - water that drowned a 
man a week ago, when ſhooting the bridge 
6 __—inftead 
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 Londeti-Bridge to day=—would be thinking, 
and feeling. on the coaſts of France ar Holland! 
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ad of thinking. and * nder 


We ſhould probably conceive it difficult 5 


| apprehend the guilty particles, blended amidſt 


the particles. of the German Ocean—and 
therefore; I am of opinion that the mur- 
derer wauld moſt likely eſeape, unpur ſued 1— 
Yet, for the honour. of humanity, - and 
juſtice, I cannot imagine that the laws of 
England would be / cruel to ſeize the inno- 


cent warer, but lately emerged fromthe earth 


compoſed the members of a thinking Being 
ho could at pleaſure move its branches 


El dare ſay that no equitable laws would 


ordain a foreſt” of new trees to be burned 
to day, becauſe the trees that grew on the 
fame ground, 'a thouſand years ago, and 
fince which had been long decayed, and 


deſtroyed had knocked men's brains 
out. Regiments, for example, ſtill preſerve 
their names, and identity as regiment 
though the men of which they con- 
ſiſt, are perpetually changing. The Royal 


Welſh Fuzileers—the Royal Engliſn - the 


| Rn Scotch — the 1ſt, ad, 3d Regiments 


F f 4 . 


(40 ) 
of Foot, & c. are fill denominated, 28 


when firſt raiſed but will Dr, Prieftley ſay 


that it would therefore be juſt to decimate one 
of thoſe regiments, nom, on 4 proof that a 
regiment, diſtinguiſhed by that name, burn- 
ed a town, and maſſacred its inhabitants, 
fifty years ago? Juſtice would refuſe to 
puniſh. that regiment, on being informed 
that there is not a man in it nb, who 
was in it then and yet it is certainly as 
much 0e ſame regiment, as the Thames, is 
the ſame river. Neither can I believe, that 
if we wore as certain of its being the me- 
dullary ſubſtance of the brain, which forms 


the thinking being; we, each of u, term, 


6 e as that the water of the Thames 
this day, was in the bowels of the earth a 


week ago e ſhould deem it by any means, 
juſt, that we ſhould be hanged to day, for 


a murder, that A ferent particles of a different 
medullary ſubſtance, committed twenty years 
ago. We now think it, juſt, that no term 
of years ſhould: ſereen the murderer from 
puniſhment——-becauſe - we are conſcious of 


being the ſame people we were twenty 


years ago and under the conviction of our 
identity, we think, e, ms determine. 
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Bun Dr. Prigtiey, himſelf, while writing 
the paſſage which I have but juſt tranſ- 
cribed, could not poſſibly have any right to 
determine that if we were ſatigſed by. a de- 
monſtration, of our having no permanent 
thinking principle, we ſhould nat uiehſtand- 
ing., retain the idea of a real identity; 
think rewards eſo for aftions 
done twenty years ago, -j | Y 
any hope, or fear, daf hat is to * a 
thouſand. years hence, For enen Dr. Prigſt. 
ky cannot diveſt himſelf of the idea of his 
having a ind, at the very moment when 
he is aſſerting that it may be in the moon, 
as much as in his body for he argues 
conſtantly under the-idea ꝙf the preſuppoſed 
Beligf, that there is a ſamething: which aſoci- 
Ates, Atoret, and has recourſe to, ideas, at 
pleaſure. However ſceptical he may im- 
agine himſelf even his very ſcepticiſm, 
ſhould prevent the certainty of his having 
| no | ſpiritual principle. Doubts, ceaſe, 
where certainty, commences. Is is in- 
palſibls that he can demomſtrate that he has 
no {ſpiritual principle and therefore he 
can have no more right & tale for granted 


9 0 is 4 mae aaf being able to 
make 


(Q(aa) 
| woke furk'a demonfire ion than he Can * 
agine he has, to feel aſſured that he is all 
matter till demonſtration is made 10 bin 
that be has a ſpirit. He ſhould not d- 
mand demonſtration, till he can give it— 
then how can we conceive it poſſible that 
Dr. Prieſtley can have felt aſſured (even 
whilſt he was writing) that he has no ſpi- 
ritual ꝓrinciple ſince we know that all 
demonſtration of it, is far beyond his reach? 
We nom im to be incapable of taking a thing 
for granted, without progf——and therefore 
conclude; that be wrote under a RO. 
eee perceiving it. 
«« Admitting, therefore, Si the man 
«* conlifts wholly of matter, as much as the 
4. river does of water, or the fargſt of trees, and 
that this matter ſhould be wholly changed 
5. in the interval between death and the re- 
« ſurrection ; yet, if, after this ſtate we 
« ſhall all know one another again, and 
* converſe together as before, we ſhall be, 
* to all intents and purpoſes, the fee 
perſins. Never, ſure, was there a more 
excellent IF,” than that in the above 
ſentence This is juſt ſaying,” that 5 
at the reſurrection, we ſhould find onridves 
the ſame perſons—why—we ſhould BE 
$a : 1 8 the 
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the fame perfons f/. — A poſition, which 


Iwill venture to ſay, no perſon living will 
controvert But this is taking for granted, 
the very ching we deny and until Dr. 

Prieftley . can prove, that our want of a 
permanent principle, will nat prevent our 
knowmyg' each" other gt the reſurrectian, and 
remembering the paſs ſtenes om this earth. he 
cannot have any right to ſuppoſe that ſach 
A knowledge, and remembrance will occur 
to us at the reſurrection ſinee it is hard- 


y poſſible to conceive any ſuppoſition, more 


extravagant, and void of probability, if it 


be true that it is the brain, alone, which 


thinks. In the grave, our brain will turn 
to corruption——which corruption will 
enrich the earth which earth will feed 


cattle which cattle will feed men, and 


thoſe men will feed thouſands in the ſame 
round—ſo that in Dr. Prieſtley's brain, and 


| mine, this moment, there may be particles 
from the brains, of many thouſand men and 
women of former ages. On tkis hypo- 

tbeſis I ſhould imagine that there would be 
a ſtrange confuſion of medullary ſubſtances— 


and [crambling for brains at the reſurrection 


—fince Lord knows how many hundreds, 


who lived ages ago, may lay claim to dif- 


a | ferent. 
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ferent. particles of ours—while we may have 
an equal right to demand particles from as N 


many hundreds, who are to live between our 
death and the reſurrection! - Yet this is 
the hypotheſis which Dr. rear. thinks 
obvaates difficulties l' P 


However, nocnichficaclia gl give this 
2 n of the difficulty (but where is 


that ſolution to be found We have ſeen 
none ) (for the ſatisfaction of ſcepti- 


* cal and metaphyſical perſons, I myſelf : 


t believe the doctrine of the rgſurrection of 
&; the dead in another and more literal ſenſe. 
Death, with its concomitant putrefaction, 
and diſperſion of parts, is only a decom- 
©, pgition; and whatever is decompoſed, may 
© hp recompoſed by the Being who firſt com- 
cc, poſed it;“ (undoubtedly, <* may but 


our Saviour has aſſured us that they will zoe 


be recotn poſed, fince we are to riſe © incor- 


* ruptible” and are then to be ** as the angels 


e qobich. are in Heaven *. therefore the 


© word MAV isoutofthequeſtion—) **and 


] doubt not but that, in the proper ſenſe 
« of the word, the ſame body that dies ſhall, 
* riſe again, not with every thing that is 
1 adventitious and extraneous: (as on the at we 


* Mark, chap. xii. 1 
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N 
« receive by nutrition) but with the ſame 


0 flamina, or thoſe particles that really, be · 


„ee e che mm., of the organical 
« body *. But in what does the * flamina” 
conſiſt? What is the germ” 1 Anato- 
miſts point out 20 fuch parts in the human 
body. They know no part in the whole 
frame, that is not perpetually changing. 
Exclude an immaterial principle, and — 
is nothing permanent in man. 7 
« This idea of the doctrine of che 5 | 
t rection is perfectly agreeable to the light 
% in which St. Paul repreſents it (though I 
« ſhould not condemn his compariſon, if it 
«. ſhould not be found to be ſo complete) 
« when he compares it to a /eed that has been 
« ſown in the earth, and become ſeemingly - 
«, dead. For the germ does not die. — 
then is not this admitting that there is a. 


ſomething' in man, which is not extinct at 


« death” ? which does ot die” ?—This 

is all we require this, Dr. Prieſtley 
here admits nad. yet this is what 
his Introductory Eſſays, and tenour of his 


arguments in his Diſquiſitions, tends to 


»Page 162, Diſquiſitions, vol. 5 


7 


1 Page 162 ditto. 


deny! 


aw) 


8 compares our death, 
that of * feed, -which, though form- 


its being revives, end ſſouriſhes again ſutely 
we are to underſtant by his fimile, that there 
is # permanent principle in man, which ſur- 
vives corruption—and ringe 'up with new 
life, on its being. ſeemingly deſtroyed. \ - 
Dr. Prieftley endeavours to defend his 
ng declared it as his opinion, in his Eſ- 
fays, that © the whole man becomes extinct 


objects to its propriety, © betrays an igno- 
% rance of the real meaning of the Engliſh 
c word. Some of them, he fays, * ſeem 
1 to have ſuppoſed that by the extinctioan of 
« the whole man, I mean the abſolute anni- 
« hilation of him, ſo that when a man dies, 


10 whatever it was that conſtituted him, 


Ge ceaſes to exiſtux. But then I muſt have ſup- 

*« poſed that the moment a man is dead, he 
<« abſolutely vaniſhes away, fo that his friends 
% can find nothing of him to carry to the 


% grave. Dr. Prieftley in vain attempts 


* Indiſputably 6 ceaſes to exiſ as 4 MAN, if be be 


« etints: although the dead lump « of matter does not 
66 VANISH away! | 


ach eonſigned to putefraction, ill preſerves 


4% at death by telling us, that whoever 


able 


1 —_ —Y F 2 . 


able exprefiion——for if an hundred thouſand 


all, to 2 man, conclude he intended it 
ſhould be underſtood as his opinion, that on 
death, whatever if is, which thanks and atts 


in man, CEASES TO EXIST" 8 
NO MORE. His whole argument | tends 
to prove this, or means nothing for he 


informs us, that ince the whole man is of 


4 ſome uniform compoſition, and that the 
<« property of perception, as well as the 
te gther powers that are terme& mental, are 


* the reſult of ſuch an organical ſtructure 


« ax that of the brain; it follows; cn 
< quently” that the whole man becomes 


r etinct at death.” Will Dr. Prieſſley fay 


that it is poſſtble for any man to help un- 
derſtanding from thence, that, an dantb, there 
fr nothing i man but what dies | . gRecauſe 


nothing can be found to carry to the grave 


Would any perſon fay that Can the g- 


pi tian that there is no foul in man, q therefore 
the per fn who thought and acced in it, re- 


mmined ſtill in exiſtence ?—Surely not 
Saying that. © the whole man becomes ex- 
__ , *© tinct at death,” implics that the MAN 


is exfinct, thou gh the body has not vaniſbed 


ai 


the dead body does not vaniſb away, ſo that 


Cre) 


| away“ that the wh man every part of 


' that before bad being— 18 no more. 
therefore Dr. Prieſtley s word, * extin&” 


muſt be underſtood in its general ſenſ and 
if he intended it, in any other; he ſhould | 


have expreſſed himſelf ; differently and 
made it impoſſible. to underſtand the paſ- 


ſage, in the obvious ſenſe in which it 


6 7 8 
appears. U Sekret 
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2 is — axtractfiriary to find: a atten 
in one page, inferring that a doctrint 

is falſe, becauſe it was not entertained by the 
ancients—and in another, inferring falſe- 
hood from its antiquity. Thus Dr. Prieſt- 


ley fays, that in the account of the death 


of Joſeph, it is ſaid they embalmed him, and 
he was put into a coffin in Egypt. He 


wiſhes us to remark that * it is not ſaid that 
* there was any part of him that was ort 


te embalmed, and that could not be put into 


ce 4 coffin. Our different notions dictate a 
“ very different lan guage. Upon our grave- 


4 ſtones we never ſee! en t 


\ > n 7 * 1 ; 5% 8 ſuch 
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, ſuch a perſon, but always here lies the 
11 e -the' remains, or what'was mortal 

f ſuch a perſon. Such an influence have 
5 ren pen language and cuſtoms ; and the 
t ſame would they have had upon the lan- 
**- guage and cuſtoms · of thoſe ancient times 
if the ideas and notions had then ex- 
“ iſted x. And therefore, the inference 
to be drawn, is, that the opinion is erro- 
neous, nce, in ancient times, no idea, or 
notion, of our ſoul's ſurviving our bo- 
dies, was held or maintained. Then, it 
ſeems, the ideas and notions of the ſoul's 
immortality, did not exiſt in ancient 
& times” If ſo, how comes it that we 
read, in another part of the Diſquiſitions , 
a the common opinion of the ſoul of 

s man ſurviving the body, was introduced 
<« into; Chriſtianity from he ormwtal and 
Greet pbilgſophy? How comes it that, 
in another page | too, we read, that, as far 
* as we are able to collect any thing con- 
8 ming, the hiſtory” of this opinion” (the 


* Page 122, Diſquilitions vol. I. 
"+ Page'156, ditto. 


t Page 168, ditto. | | | 
— n e 


I 
opinion of the foul being a ſubſtanee ſo 
diſtinct from the body; as to be unaffected 
by its death, and able te fubfift, and 

even to be more free and happy without 
the body ) it i evideiitly t the 

0 prowth' of Greece or Nome, but was RE- 
« CEIVED by the philo ofephers of thoſe coun- 
tries either fromm Egypt, or the cotintrics 
more to the Baſt” 1 - Methinks this 
is proring the doctrine to be preity anci- 
ent . And Bere, itt being ſo, fem to bᷣ an 
argument for its falſehood! —And yet Dr. 

Prieſtley Infers its fal ſoheod from its want of 
antiquity ; proved, in his opinion, by its 
not having been mentiohed in the account 
of Joſeph's death, „ that there was any 
* part of him that was not embafmed, 

« and that could. not be put itrto 4 e6fn*” 

—as if it could be juftiy inferred, rum 
ſucbh à ſpeciſtration having" been deemed un- 

neceſſary, that they did not believe" in man's 

having any part which” ſurvives death; · f 

et if Dr. Prieſeley thinks char an epi- 

nion's ot having been entertained by the 
ancients, is an argument for 1 its being erro- 


4 Page 075 and top of 168 Ditquiſitions vol. 1. 

+ Dr. Hariliy was clearly of opinion that the Jews 
believed in a future ſtate—See the quotation from him, 
pages 319 and 320 of this Eſſay. 

neous ; 


( 4t ; 
hebis—why 1 he infer its belag @ errono⸗ 
ous, from its having a more ancient | date 
than the Greek, arid Roman empires ?—Nay— 
he makes it doubtful bow far back the opi- 
nion may have been entertainedfince he 
tells us *, that . the Greeks in general fe- 
8 for it.20/the Keypad d Fug dee b; 

& it to the Chaldeans, or the Indian“, 
At would be moſt natural, however; at 
* firſt, to aſcribe the cauſe bf thought to 
« ſomething, that made a vibe difference 
between a living and à dead man; and 
t breathing being the muoſt obvious differs | 
* ence of this kind, thoſe powers would 
te be aſvribed 'to his breath i and actbrd4 


. . 4 ingly we find, that in the Hebreiy, Gretk; 


and Latin languages, the name of the fon! 
e is the fame with that of breath. From 
11 whence we may fafely infer; that origi- 
yo * nally it-was conſidered-as nothing elſe 
- - - =- What! - - Though Dr. Prieſtley 
had, andy three pages before; acknowledged 
that the opinion of the foul being a ſub- 
E. tance, ſo diſtin from the body as to be 
66 unn by its death, and able to ſub- 


1 hg 168, Bages vol. I. 
4 Page I7I ditto, | | 
Gga „ 
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ks fl; _ even to be more free. and happy 
«without the body,” „was an Opinion * evi 
ce "gently not the growth. of Gr eece or Rome, 
but was elbe! by the Philoſophers of 
e 'thole < countries, be Lord knows bow many 
"ages. ago!!! . penile | 
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7 7 HEN 4 pad recdlleat, ut in 
Dr. Prieftley's Introductory Effays, 
he argues againſt man's having any inſtinctive 
ſenſe of good and evil—he will rather be 
ſurprized on being informed that Dr. Prieſt- 
ley thinks brutes capable of morality. He 
tells us, that a writer who he had been quot- 
ing from, © injures the brutes very much, 
% when, to account for the difference i in 
4 the divine diſpenſations to them and us, 
_ «© he ſuppoſes them to be 1 of mora- 
** N and liberty .,. RENT” 
Now no creatures can be die of act- 
ing from à ſenſe of morality, but ſuch as 
are, in 1 —_—_ or ee ed that 


5 * 


. Page 237 0 of the Diſquiſtion, wall! I. 
g ſome 
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ſome actions are good and laudable—and 
others, wicked, and obnoxious to cenſure 
and puniſhment. If, for argument's ſake, 
we admit, with Dr. Prieſtley, that there is 
no inſtinctive ſenſe of good and evil, in man, 
 —yet ftill man may be ſuppoſed capable of 
morality, becauſe he may be informed of 
what is good and wicked, by education 
Land by hearing the ſentiments of others, 
but I ſhould be glad to know, how brutes' 
attain that requiſite knowledge. It cannot 
be from their outward ſenſes— for it is im- 
poſſible they can learn what is moral, or im- 
moral. It cannot be by revelation— for they 
cannot read. If they have any idea of mora- 
lity, therefore, it muſt be by m/tinif—and 
can Dr. Prieſtley conceive that 5rutes have 
bat inſtinctive ſenſe of good and evil, which 
Be denies to MAN?! | 
And yet it is evident = brutes have 
6 the rudiments of all our faculties, with- | 
“ out exception; ſo that they differ from 
e us in degree only, and not in kind &.“ 


Are not GONTEMPLATION and DE- 


# Page 235, Diſquiſitions, yol. I. 


G g 3 VOT ION, 


tay 


VOTION, Haculties of the mind? bio 
ve any reaſon to conceive brutes cap» 
able of contemplating the wanders of | cre» 
ation, and the perfections of their author Þ 
Have brutes ever ſhewn any ſigns of ado- 
ration, and devotien?—If not, how can 
it be ſaid that . hrutes baue the rudiments 
7 of - our facuſtiet? © They differ from 
50 us, nat © in degree only,” but eſſenti- 

ally, in kind” and Dr. PrieſHey's re- 
proſentation is therefore unjuſt, Were I to 

comment on every ſimilar inſtance of miſe 

repreſentation, and inconſiſteney—l ſhould 
write * wie in dead of one. | 


benen 


* | » 
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. an Dr. Aae term, © Plil- 
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7 CANN OT: take leave. of Dr. Prieſtley, 
without making a few remarks on his 
„ IIluſtrations of Philoſophical Neceſſity.“ 


3 d 


In the Preface' to ge volumes of Nb | 


| fitions ® he fays, e 
am well aware chat, nindichtlcacih} 


* all that ever can be advanced in favour of 


% rhoſe eoncluſions, great and glorious as 
vc they really are in themſelves, it requires 
“ fo much ſtrength of mind to comprehend 
* them, (that I wiſſi to ſay it with the 
_ © Teaſt offence poſſible) I cannot help con- 
* fidering-the doctrine as that which will 
% always diſtinguiſh the real moral philo- 
fſopher from the reſt of the world; (and 


again, near the cloſe of the paragraph—) | 


8 wh = AWE have ay * e it is 
7 ” XXIV Page. ” 


ls 2 S834 OM a proof 
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od "WW * me that it was never clearly 5 


6 underſtood, &c.“ 

That Dr. Prigſiley is endued with that 
« STRENGTH OF MIND,” .** which 
% (0orll always DISTINGUISH re REAL 
% MORAL PHILOSOPHER, from » the 


oe reſt of the world,” —and enable HIM 


“ to comprehend,” 7 n can be under- 
 Nood by human intellets——T take for 
granted the world will very readily aflmit; — 
and ſince thoſe, whoſe . ftrengtb of mind 
elevates 'them above the regt of - the 


world, ſhould be induced by the con- 
fideration of their own 4 Ainguiſbed abi- 


lities, to make allowances for the want of 
ſuch gifts, in others—{who think  them- 


ſelves upon a level with mankind) JI am ſute 
Dr. Prieſtley will make favourable: allow- 
ances for any want of underſtanding I 
may betray, by the declaration of my ina- 
bility to comprehend a doctrine Which 


(in conſequence of my being no phil ene, 
appears to me to be neee in contra- 


dictions. 5 213 13 $41] 


No een can in . terms pate 


a diſbelief in the calvin iſtical doctrine of 
predeſlination, than Dr. Prieſtley has done 


1 e (and 


1 + 3 
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—(and 1 hallave. that no doctrine can be. 
more reprobated, by every unprej judiced 
mind) if therefore, I can prove that his 
doctrine of philoſophical neceſſity, is pre- 
ciſchy: the 0 with Dr. 8 x (which. 

pile mich, a 122 in our e what. 
by” as well as Dr. Prieſtley terms popular - 
free will, as the predeſtination of the Cal- 
viniſts) and terminates preciſely i in the ſame 
concluſions I ſuppoſe it will be deemed 


ſufficient to. thou that it muſt be erroneous: 


Dr. Prieſtley acknowledges + that where 
4 diſpoſition | to vice has preoccupied the 
4 mind, he is very well ſatisfied, that but 
cc too many facts might be alledged i in proof 
« of it, that the doctrines of Calviniſm 
«© have been actually fatal to the remains of 


&« pirtue, and have driven men into the 
* moſt deſperate, and abandoned courſe of 


« wickedneſs ; whereas the doctrine: of ne- 
« geſſity, properly underſtood, cannot poſ- 


cc fibly have any ſuch effect, but the con- 


« trary.” (That he was miſtaken in the 
latter part of this paſſage, ſhall be ſatis- 


* See the 8th Part of this Eſay. 
w 162 Page, Diſquiſitions, val. 2 2 


factorily 


— 
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factorily ſhewn in the following pages.) 
And again, in the 155th page of the zd 
vol. of the Diſquiſitions, Pr. Prieſtley ad- 
le; that of am Alem of ſpeculative 
& principles can operate as an axe at the root 
E all virtue and goodneſs, it it this.” The 
reaſon Dr. ' Prieſtley very juſtly aſſigns 
for this * (among others) is, that the 
1 Calviniſtie ſyſtem entirely excludes the 
1 popular notion of free will, viz. the li- 
4. berty, or power, of doing what we 
*« pleaſe, virtuous or vicious, as belonging 
* to every perſon, in every fituation ;* 
(but here, as well as above, he adds, what 
will be found impoſſible) . which is per- 
1 fectly conſiſtent with the doctrine of phi- 
17 Ho eee _— and indeed reſults | 
from it.” 
is: Prieſtley fays + that * the' eſſential | 
« difference between the two ſchemes” (of 
Calviniftical predeſtination, and philoſophi- 
cal neceſſity) ** is this: the Neceſfarian be- 
* lieves that his own diſpoſitions. and 
© actions are the neceſſary and ſole means 
u of his prefent and future happineſs ; ; {a 


page 1 58, Diſquiſiions ark 2. 
+ 153d Ditto. ek 
| «' that, 
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E But as it is N I ſhould 
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ders in th ano" proper Aude n 
4% words, it depends entirely upon himſelf 


„% whether he be virtuous of vicious, hap- 


4 py or miſerable, juſt as much as it de- 
pends upon the farmer himſelf ſowing 
© his fields and weeding them, whether he 
« 'will have a good crop; except that, in 
«« favour of the doctrine of neceſſity, where 
«« morals are concerned, his endeavours in the 
former caſe are much more certain in 


e their effect than in the latter; which 
4 view of things cannot but operate to make 


<« him exert himſelf to the utmoſt, in pro- 
„portion to his regard for his own hap- 5 
1 pineſs; his ſucceſs being certain in pro- 


* portion to his exertion of himſelf.” 


No. for proof that this is impoſſible „I 


believe I need only refer my reader back to 
the evidence that is produced in the 8th and 
gth parts of this eſſay, to ſhew that the 
doctrine of philoſophical neceſſity deprives 


us of popular liberty and is therefore as 


deſtructive of virtue, and as incompatible 
with God's attributes, as the Calviniſtical 
creed and, in fact, that with reſpect to 


ptedeſtination, it is productive of all its bad 


ſhew 


75 
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FOO Dr. -Priefiley s philoſophical neenflicys N 


to be the ſame with Dr. Hartley's—-I ſhall 
give extracts from the ſecond volume of his 


Diſquiſitions, to proye how very incon- 
ſiſtently he has written —and how irre- 


concileable what follows, is— with the 
quotations I have made n him in this 
chapter. 1 88 

In the goth page, 1 vol. DiſguiGtions, 


Dr. Prieſtley, ſays,” as to the hackneyed 


15 objection to the doctrine of neceſſity, from 


40 its being inconſiſtent with the idea of. 
on virtue and vice, praiſe and blame, it 


« may be fully. retorted upon its opponents. 


« For as to their boaſted felf-determinings 
** power (were the thing. poſlible in itſelf, 
and did not imply an abſurdity) by which 


40 they pretend to have a power of acting 


independently of every thing that comes 


under the deſcription of motive, I ſcruple 
« not to ſay, that it is as foreign to every 
« idea of virtue and vice, praiſe or blame, ; 
46 48 the groſſeſt kind of mechaniſm, ,. that, 


<< the moſt blundering writer in defence of 
e liberty ever aſcribed to the advocates of 


c moral neceſſity.“ Here Dr. Prieſtley 


| lauge at the idea of our having * a;ſth 2 


cx determining 


I 
a 
] 

— 
0 


46 


a determining power.” 11 we have not the 
power of ſelk- determining, with reſpect to 
our, actions, how can it be ſaid that E It 
cc depends entirely upon ourſelves. whe- 
| « ther we be virtuous or vicious, &?" 
In can our acting from motives, 
| be: aid to prevent our having that « ſelf= 
| determining, power,” ' for which, alone, Wwe 
contend ?—If acting from motives, be in- 


8 conſiſtent with the poſſeſſion of a ſelf- 


determining power, the Almighty. himſelf, 
(with reverence I fay it) can have no ſelf-de- 
termining power—for i is he not actuated by 
motives ?!! I—Can Dr. Prieſtley conceive 
that the. welfare of. his creatures ———their pre- 
er vation, and bappingſ— the governing 
them, conſiſtent with juſtice, goodneſs, mercy, 
have no influence on the actions of the Al- 
| mighty r- And are not theſe, motives ?— 
Yet will Dr. Prieſtley therefore. ſay, that the 
Almighty i 16 governed by neceſſity 2 — 

But man is more in poſſeſſion 4 a ſelf- 
| determining 8 power, when. confidered in this 
VIeW, than even the Almighty——for the 
Deity is invariably | influenced by worthy 
motives—while man, on the contrary, is 
often prompted by. thoſe which are wicked. 

i „ 


3 


Bo 


(42) 
His RIF-detertmining power, however, en- 


ables him 70 cb whether he will give way -_ 


to ſuch motives, or liſten to ie which 
conſcience oy gwen the Deity,.. not 


woe ww 


ed to fd action that is not wiſe, Juſt,” and 


good—and the tendency of wy ation, 
muſt be fo open to his view, that it 18 im- 
poflible he can ever heſitate yet he muſt be 
notwithſtanding at liberry—-and therefore, 
> the being influenced by motives, Sbjects the 
Deich to no necgſity of attion it cannot be ſaid to 
have that ect on man. To imagine, that 
becauſe man does not act without defign, he 
is not a free being, is the moſt exttardi- 


imagination that can be coticelved. X 


Men indifputably act from motives - but 
yet they chuſe the motives by which they 
act. When they aſk for the afliftance 
of Heaven, they do not aſk to be driven into 
a virtuous courſe, while they ate to remain 
paſſive but that ſuch affiſtance may, On 
time to time, be given, as 18 neceſſary 


A 


afford a counter poi > to. their appetites 960 


paſſions. When that is granted, they {tiſt 
remain at liberty to determine whether they 
will be ſwayed by the motives to virtue, and 
goodneſs, which are preſented by conſcience 
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Dor thoſe” to vice and wickedneſs, which : 


are preſented by their r appetites as well as 
by” pride; ambition, avutice, revenge, and 
malevolenee. Grant that temptations to vice 
and wickedneſs, - preſent motives, anerpeů- 


| edly and taftally—(which really happens)— 


and that it was not in the power of theft who 
hate given: way to theni' to: have a#ed uifer- 
nd then how can they be juftly 


Dr. Prieſtley will fay, becauſe it was their 


own fault that their minds, prior to the 


« temptation, were not more averſe to vice, 
« and difpoſed to virtue (ald this I 


| ſhall vety readily admit) but then I muſt de- 
madd, bro came their minds to be 2 dipaſed 2 


Nfuit! it not have been owing to former i in- 


dulgences, former gtatifications former 


crimes, that the evil habit was formed? And 
then muſt not 269 former crimes /go ever 
fo far back have fil been oocaſioned by 


temptations, which may have been as unforeſeen 
and caſual? —And i if a8 unforeſeen and caſual 
and the agent could not otherwiſe than act as 
be Ad. muſt again return to my queſtion, 
Lee can they be juſtly confidered” as deſerving 
puniſhment How can they be ſaid to 


2 aged the pun I which Dr. 


3 


Prieſtley 
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Prieſtley admits is. poſſeſſed by man n 


his ſecond page, vol. 2, he ſays that he al- 


e lows. to man all, the, liberty, or power, 


« that is poſſible in fel and to which the 


« ideas of mankind: in general go, which i is 


« the power of doing whatever they will, or 
= *. pleaſe, both with reſpect to the operations 
QT of their minds, and the motions. of their 


25 bodies, uncontrolled by any foreign principle 


, or cauſe.” — but how can they do ar they, 
will or pleaſe, if they could not but give way 
to the vicious motive, if they yielded—or. 


help reſiſting it, if they preſerved their vir- 
tue ?—All praiſe, or blame, become equally 
unjuſt. Vet Dr. Prieſtley allows that we 


can do what we pleaſe, notwithſtanding he in- 


ſiſts * that according to the eſtabliſhed laws 
e of nature, no event could have been other 
e wiſe than it has been, i is, or is 40 be, and 
« therefore all things. faſt, preſent... and to. 


* came, are preciſely what the Author of Na- 


* ture really intended then 70 be, and has made 
ce provi Hon for.” Now I ſhould be glad to 
know in what words could the moſt rigid Cal- 


vinift, expreſs himſelf more deciſively, in favour 
_ of predeftination ?—If the Almighty pre- 
_ ordained, before I was ern. 24k. 1 Sous 


. In the 8th Pug of his bead Volume. : 


at 
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2 . preciſely” at I have dne, and aum to du 


bow cun have bad *"'\/he power of doing bat. 
7 ever I ill, or pleuſe ;? How can Jacki © 
44 4 IJ pleaſe,” 1 in future? RIES Can IA. 


ter * the eſtabliſhed laws of nature?” Can 


Ta IN OPPOSTrION TO WHAT: HAS, 


BEEN: * APPOINTED BY GOD?“ 
\.I confeſs I haye not .**, frength ofiatinid te toi 

0 comprehend, ” how:ſuch contradictory doc- 

trines can be reconciled—and if it be impoſ- 


fible to be a * real moral philoſopher,” with 


out being able to underſtand how con- 
tradictory pofitions, can be at the ſame time, 
equally true—I never deſire to be © dif 
* cinguiſhed from the reſt of the world,” by 
proving myſelf deficient in C OMMON 
SENSE. 


To conclude, I think, with Dr. Prieſtley, 
that ** zf is high time to abandon theſe random 


* hypothefiſes, and to form our concluſions, with 
ce reſpect to the faculties of the MIND, as 


< well as the properties and powers of MAT- 


« T E R, by an attentrve obſervation of 


* P 1535 Diſquiſitions, vol. 2. | 
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#©-FACTS,,and.CAUEIOUS nyc; From f 
« ene, If Dr. Erzeſtley in kutubeß forms 
his cbnoluſions of the faculties uf the mind, 4 
and the-properties of mutter, ' by. un bv 6 
obfedvation f fut, and coutiour\mnforences. 
from Zen- be will Bet be Ted int mifre- 
preſentations and inconfiflencies--- * n Y 
hit dottrines * oparhte ar un axe r edel of 
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The Note , in the laſt line but one, e 
376, referring to the iſt Page of 4 


| ſhould have referred to the Igth. 


Page 399, in the 234 and Seth lines, inſtead 
of, w — — 


6 his table”. | Ob 
Page 402, near the 123 inftead of ce this tranſcript 


© is ſufficient to prove,” &c.—read © this . 


< is ſufficient to ſhew,” Re. 


Page 413, 34 line, inſtead of, ce and of Baier inde- 
* pendent of” cad, and able to ſubſift independent 
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